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This Issue in Brief 


The granting of vacations with pay to industrial workers is a growing 
practice in the United States. Of 250 firms which have recently 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, more than one-third, 
with nearly 260,000 employees, have adopted the policy of an annual 
yacation with pay for their shop and factory workers as well as for 
office forces (p. 1). 

Chief Justice Taft, in stressing the need for free legal aid work, de- 
clares that “something must be devised by which every one, how- 
ever lowly and however poor, however unable by his means to employ 
a lawyer and to pay court costs shall be furnished the opportunity 
to set this fixed machinery of justice going”’ (p. 32). 

The need for simpler and cheaper court procedure is now being partly 
met by the establishment of small claims courts and of free legal aid 
societies. ‘The small claims court is said to ‘ provide a perfect an- 
swer” for a pressing need. The work of such courts and of other 
agencies to simplify justice in the United States is traced in a new 
bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (p. 33). The interesting 
Danish system of meeting this need for simplified court procedure 
is described in a special article on page 40. 

Family allowances for wage earners, in supplement to basic wages 
and adjusted to the degree of the family responsibility, have been 
tried out, in varying degree, in at least 25 foreign countries in recent 
years. The character of the various systems, attitude of affected 
parties, and the results accomplished are reviewed in a recent bulletin 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which is briefly digested on 
page 7. 

A system. of guaranteeing full-time yearly earnings to employees who 
have given five years of continuous service is in effect in two Mas- 
sachusetts paper mills. In 1925, 4544 per cent of the force had had 
five years of service and were thus covered by the guaranty. Under 
such a plan the question of the right to discharge is a very important 
one (p. 121). 

The scarcity of apprentices in the skilled trades 1s not due to union 
rules, according to various studies and reports. The trouble lies in 
the fact that employers generally are not willing to take on nearly 
as Many apprentices as the union rules permit (p. 115). 

A survey of wages in the slaughtering and meat-packing industries, 
just Senlated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows that in 1925 
male employees averaged 49.8 cents per hour and female employees 
34.7 cents per hour. The 8-hour day established under the Alschuler 
award of 1918 has been superseded by a 9-hour day, 54-hour week in 
a number of plants. In the majority of the plants the workers are 
guaranteed a specified number of hours of pay per day or week under 
certain conditions (p. 60). 

The average wage rate of common labor in the United States was 40.5 
cents per hour on April 1, 1926. The lowest rate was 15 cents per hour, 
this occurring in the Southeast, and the highest rate was 62.5 cents 
per hour, this occurring on the Pacific coast. The highest average 
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rate by industry was 47 cents in automobile manufacturing and the 
lowest was 32.4 cents in the sawmill industry (p. 79). 


Pensions for the aged poor of Virginia are recommended by a joint 
legislative committee of that State as a substitute for the present 
almshouse system. Under the proposal applicants must be 70 years 
or over, must have been residents of the gfate for at least 15 years 
and the maximum pension is not to exceed 85 cents per day (p. 93)’ 


Recent price changes.—Retail prices of food in March, 1926, were 
slightly lower than in the month previous but almost 6 per cent higher 
than in March, 1925. On the other: hand, wholesale prices of all 
commodities in March, 1926, were almost 6 per cent lower than in 
March, 1925, and about 244 per cent lower than in February, 1926 
(p. 168). 

Employment in manufacturing industries in the United States 
increased 0.6 per cent from February to March, 1926, pay-roll totals 
0.2 per cent, and per capita earnings, 0.9 per cent (p. 124). 

Employment conditions in practically all European countries except 
France grew worse during the early part of this year, due partly to 
seasonal causes but mainly to unfavorable economic sonilition. in 
the countries affected (p. 151). 


Four years’ experrence urth mothers’ pensions in Ontario, Canada, 
according to the mothers’ allowances commission of that Province, 
has resulted in improved home conditions in the families affected, 
better education for the children, an increase in the self-respect of 
the family, and a decrease in juvenile delinquency (p. 96). 

Wages of skilled workers in Italy are extremely low. In Milan, 


on February 1, 1926, carpenters, masons, and plasterers were receiv- 
ing about 4 lire per hour, which at present exchange rates would be 


equal to about 16 cents in American money; and machinists and 
pattern makers were receiving even lower wages. Unskilled workers 
were receiving about 2 lire per hour, or the equivalent of about 10 
cents in American money at present exchange rates (p. 87). 
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Vacations With Pay for Wage Earners 


URING recent years there has been a marked change in the 
[) attitude of industrial employers toward the granting of annual 
vacations with pay to factory and shop employees. Ten 
years ago, when the Bureau of Labor Statistics made its first study 
of welfare work in industrial establishments in the United States, 
the idea that it was possible to give a vacation with pay to workers 
paid on an hourly or daily basis had made very little progress. Of 
389 establishments which reported on the subject at that time, only 
16 gave vacations to the larger part of the shop or unsalaried force. 
In this number only those establishments were included which did 
not require a longer period of service by their employees than two 
years in order to be entitled to a vacation, since, although quite a 
number of companies gave vacations after peers of yo Leap 
varying from 5 to 25 years, it was considered that the possibility of 
receiving a vacation under these conditions was so remote as to have 
little interest for the majority of the workers or little effect upon 
them. 

A similar study which is now being carried on by the bureau indi- 
cates the realization by a growing number of employers that the 
cost of giving vacations to the rank and file of the employees can be 
met successfully. Although the study is still aca os data from 
a large enough number of firms have been secured to show that the 
practice of giving vacations to shop employees has grown appreci- 
ably in the past few years. Of the 250 firms which have reported on 
the subject, 95 give vacations to all employees who have a record of 
service with the firm varying in the different establishments from a 
few months to not more than two years. These companies include 43 
manufacturing establishments and public utilities with about 137,750 
employees; 33 stores with about 79,500 employees; 17 employers 
of large office forces, such as banks and insurance companies, 
with approximately 38,600 employees; and 2 hotels with a total of 
3,700 employees. 


Length of Service Required 


HE method of determining the length of vacation with reference 
to the length of service is of considerable importance, and several 
schemes for the solution of the problem have been reported. In 
addition to the plan of specifying a definite length of service of six 
months, one year, or two years before a vacation is granted, some 
establishments take into consideration the date of employment with 
reference to the summer vacation period, This method is reported 
especially by stores which allow summer vacations to all clerks 
on the rolls previous to such dates as the 1st day of September, 
January, or March. Other establishments determine the length of 
time to be granted on a cumulative basis, at a certain rate per month 
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for the time employed, usually with the requirement that. the max). It 
mum vacation thal nos exceed one week or in some cases two weeks. ice | 
In a few instances it was reported that pay was given for a certajy vaci 
number of legal holidays in addition to the regular vacation with pay. yea! 
Kleven of the manufacturing establishments, 1 public utility, 24 rept 
stores, and all of the offices require less than 1 year’s service fo; emf 
vacation; 20 factories, 5 public utilities, 8 stores, and 2 hotels require erl 
one year’s service; and 5 factories, 1 public utility, and 1 store so 
require 2 years’ service before a vacation is prente. two 

or factory employees on an hourly rate of pay the usual vacation 

is one week, although when less than one year of service is required 

it may be for varying lengths of time from 3 days to a week. One 
factory requiring 2 years’ service gives two weeks’ vacation, while T 
another plant which allows 1 day a month durmg the first year b 
increases this to two weeks after the first year’s employment. a p 
A public utility with more than 7,500 employees allows all weekly the 
employees, except those employed during the month of April, one wh 
day for each full month of service during the 12-month period prior the 
to May 1 of any given year, with a maximum vacation of two weeks. shu 
In addition to this, employees who are entitled to two full weeks’ vac 
vacation are allowed to leave the Friday night preceding their vaca- oné 
tion. Weekly employees whose service entitles them to less than ma 
one full week’s vacation may take, without pay, additional time to PY 
make up one full week, while those entitled to more than one week ac 
but less than two weeks’ vacation may take additional time at their tak 


own expense to make up two weeks. uring 1925, approximately 43 
per cent of 3,977 weekly employees received two weeks’ vacation, 
while the balance, or 57 per cent, received either no vacation or less 
than two weeks, the average for this group being approximately one 
week’s vacation with pay. All Houtly emrployeds 47 have been in 


the service of the company for one year prior to May 1 of any given i: 
year receive 12 days’ vacation with pay, but those who have been in a 
the service of the-company less than a year do not receive any vaca- a 


tron. During 1925 approximately 59 per cent of 3,344 hourly em- 
ployees received two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

e of the hotels gives 1 week to housemen and 10 days to maids, 
and the other hotel iow all the unsalaried workers a week with pay 
after one year of service in the establishment. 

In addition to the 95 establishments granting vacations for em- 
ployees with service of not more than two years, 18 plants require a 


period of service ranging from 3 to 25 years. One company whic « 
allows 1 week after 3 years’ employment increases this to 9 days for pe 


4 years and 2 weeks for 5 years. 

A rather unusual pas is that of a company which gives employees 
who have been with the firm 1 year 1 week’s vacation with pay: 
those who have worked from 2 to 5 years the choice of 1 week’s vaca- 
tion with 1144 weeks’ pay or 2 weeks’ vacation with 1 week’s pay: 
while those who have worked more than 5 years have the choice of ! 










Ww 
week’s vacation with 114 weeks’ pay or 2 weeks’ vacation with 11 ne 
weeks’ pay. In other words employees get a bonus if they choose to et 
take only 1 week’s vacation. Quite a number of the companies allow 
employees to take additional time without pay, being usually limited m 
to 1 week. q 
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It seems to be a quite general practice to recognize continued serv- 
ice by increasing the length of the vacation, in most instances the 
vacation being increased to 2 weeks after employees have been 10 
years with the company. One firm with about 225 employees is 
reported as giving one month with pay to both office and shop 
employees after 10 years’ service, and in addition to full pay for this 
eriod the company also gives each employee a medal and a check 
for $100. Store and office employees in almost all instances are given 
two weeks for their second year of employment. 











Season of Vacation 


jt IS important, of course, to arrange vacations so that there will 
be as little interference with the work as possible. In cases where 
a plant shuts down for inventory or repairs this naturally becomes 
the vacation period for the employees, and in these cases employees 
who are eligible for a vacation receive the pay for the time to which 
they are entitled. Comparatively few establishments reported a 
shutdown, however, and it seems to be the general practice to arrange 
vacations sometime between the middle of June and Labor Day. In 
one machine shop the shop employees are given a week at the Christ- 
mas holidays, while one establishment manufacturing food products 
ives the vacation to the office workers in the summer and to the 
factory workers in the winter. In some cases the vacation may be 


| taken any time during the year. 











Eligibility for Vacations 





jt IS customary to require continuous service for a certain specified 

time in order to be eligible for vacation. This is always the case 
when the vacation is called or is regarded as a bonus. In some 
instances perfect attendance and punctuality are required for a three- 
month period or in other cases the vacation is given to all who have 
lost not more than a stated number of hours during the year. 











Rate of Pay and Cost of Vacations 


WHERE the workers are on a piece rate the average rate of pay 
for the year is usually given them. 

Very little information has been secured as to the cost to employers 
of paid vacations. One firm with 1,275 employees reports that the 
vacation plan cost the company $30,000 in 1925, and another with 400 
employees that it cost $20,000. 











Vacation Information 


[? IS often a problem to workers who have been granted a vacation, 
perhaps for the first time in their lives, to know where to go or 
what to do with the time given them. In this connection the person- 
nel department can be, and often is, of great assistance in furnishing 
if hy with information in regard to resorts and trips. 
ere companies Maintain a summer camp in the country, the 
mountains, or at the seashore or some other body of water, as is 
quite frequently the case, the employees and often members of their 
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families have the privilege of spending their vacations there. Tho 
rates at these camps are usually less than at resorts where the facilj- 
ties for entertainment are similar and such camps are naturally 
within a reasonable distance of the city in which the firm is located 
These camps are usually equipped to take care of a considerable 
number at one time. Provision is made for the various forms of 
outdoor recreation and a number of firms have reported an outdoor 
swimming pool where no other place suitable for swimming was 
available. 

A very interesting nonprofit-making service has been developed 
in New York City, called the Vacation Bureau Service, which js 
designed to serve industrial and commercial establishments and thei; 
employees. The bureau was started about two years ago and was 
financed for a two-year period by a special contribution, after which 
time it was expected that the industries would contribute sufficient 
to pay the expense of maintaining this service. 

he purpose of the bureau is to obtain and make available reliable 
information regarding good vacation places in the territory most 
frequented by residents of New York City for their vacations. 
Representatives visit shore, mountain, and country resorts in an 
ever-widening radius about the city and the data secured cover the 
nature of the accommodations, cost of board and of transportation, 
kind of recreation and amusements available, and in fact all the 
information which a person would naturally wish to secure in looking 
up a place to spend his or her vacation. While this information is 
as far as possible secured at first hand, recommendations of re- 
sponsible townspeople are secured, and persons visiting the resorts as 
a result of the information furnished by the bureau are requested to 
report as to whether or not the accommodations and service were 
satisfactory, with a view to eliminating objectionable places. Tlie 
time of trains or boats and connections are also furnished. 

After last summer’s season it was reported that about 150 firms 
in New York City had subscribed to the bureau and it was felt that 
it had passed beyond the limits of an experiment and had shown 
that it filled a real industrial need. 


Results of Giving Paid Vacations 


{t IS, of course, extremely difficult if not impossible to estimate the 
results of paid vacations. The fact that so many employers are 
taking up the practice, however, would seem to indicate that although 
the results may not be very tangible, still there is a favorable effect 
on the morale and perhaps also on the stability of the labor 
force. The large number of employees reported by some firms as 
having a considerable length of service to their credit is quite remark- 
able, although it must be remembered there are many more important 
factors than a policy of paid vacations which contribute to the 
stability of the 5 Pre force. One firm with approximately 16,500 
employees reports 4,500 employees with a service record of at least 
5 years, while another with 5,600 employees had 1,400 employees with 
a record of 10 years’ service and 544 with 20 years’ service, all of whom 
received a vacation of one or two weeks during the past year. 
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Other Studies of Vacation Plans 


A SURVEY has recently been made in a large city in the Middle 

West for which some information in regard to the number of 
firms giving vacations has been furnished the bureau, although the 
report has not yet been made public. A questionnaire was sent to 
300 firms, to which 157 replies were received. Of this number, 55 
firms, it was reported, give vacation with pay to the production 
department. This number included 36 stores, 12 factories, and 7 
miscellaneous establishments. The average length of service required 
to receive vacation in these establishments was found to be one year 
and the average vacation was one week. 

A study of vacation policies in manufacturing industries in the 
State of Ne ew York made in 1925 by the Bureau of Women in Industry 
of the New York Department of Labor, showed that of 1,500 firms 
furnishing information 270 gave vacations to part or all of their 
yroduction workers, in some instances slaammasnel being excluded 
os participation in the vacation plan. It was found that large 
plants more often had vacation policies for production workers than 
small plants and that 60 per cent of the plants required that workers 
be employed for one year in order to qualify for vacations. Ninety- 
eight _ cent of the plants maintaining vacation policies reported 
that the results were satisfactory. 


Vacations Given as a Result of Collective Agreements 
[N ADDITION to vacations granted by establishments as a form 


of what may be called welfare work, definite provisions for vaca- 
tions with pay are frequently made in the agreements concluded 
between organized workers and their employers. While no complete 
information is available of the extent of this practice, pattaealecit as 
many of the union arrangements on this point are verbal, trade 
agreements received by the bureau in 1925 show that provision was 
made for paid vacations in division or local agreements in 11 cases. 
The usual length of service required in order to be eligible for 
vacations is one year and the length of the vacation in most instances 
isone week. ‘The agreements referred to cover one local each among 
bakery workers, electrical workers, steam and operating engineers, 
retail shoe salesmen, telephone operators, and typographical workers; 
two locals each among meat cutters and butcher workmen, teamsters 
and chauffeurs, and tailors; three locals among retail clerks; and 5 
divisions of street and electric railway employees. 


Vacations with Pay in Foreign Countries 


‘THE idea that vacations with pay should be granted to industrial 

workers has been growing in foreign countries as well as in this 
country and has even been a matter of legislation. A law was 
passed in Poland ' in May, 1923, which provided for annual vacations 
with pay for employees in industrial or commercial establishments 
and in public or charitable undertakings. The law provided for a 
vacation of 8 days for every person occupied at manual labor after 
a year of uninterrupted work in the same establishment and of 15 





1 See issue of January, 1924, pp. 89, 90, 
[945] 
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days after three years’ employment. Young persons under 18 


{rue 
years of age are entitled to 14 days’ vacation after one year’s service 


2 
in the same enterprise, while intellectual workers are entitled to 14 ee 
days’ vacation after stx months’ service and to one month after ! 
service of one year. A ministerial decree defining the provisions of Min 
the law established the right of workers in seasonal industries which of a 
operate during at least 10 months of the year to leave with pay. veal 

In Czechoslovakia a law went into efiect May 1, 1925,? which pro- wou 
vided for an annual vacation with pay for all workers with the ex- oect 
ception of seasonal workers, day borers m agriculture or forestry, tion 
and home workers. The law applies to all permanent employees to t 
who are subject to sickness insurance and who have been employed tion 
by the same firm or employer continuously for at least one year. the 
Such employees are entitled to a minimum vacation of 6 days with i 
pay, to fall between May 1 and September 30, the vacation being oh 
imecreased to 7 days after 10 years’ service and to 8 days after 15 and 

years’ service. A similar law applying to shop assistants has been wit 
m effect since 1910 and one relating to miners since 1921. ent 

The movement has spread into Sosth America also, the Brazilian Of 
Government having recently passed a bill to establish vacations qui 
with pay for employees in commercial and banking institutions and tim 
in industrial establishments. The bill was amended and was sanc- fro} 
tioned by the President on December 26, 1925, to include newspaper Th 


employees.’ By the terms of this law, an annual paid vacation of 15 
days is granted at Rio de Janeiro and in the States of Brazil to all 
such employees without any reduction being made in their salaries, 
wages, or bonuses. Heavy fines are prescribed for violations of 
this law. ' 

Holidays with pay in Great Britain have not been made a ques- 
tion of legislation but many individual employers grant them to 
their workers. In March, 1925, the Ministry of Labor Gazette 





(London) gave some data concerning the provisions for holidays dit 
with pay contained in English collective agreements in various in- oF 
dustries. At that time 130 agreements covering about a million un 
and a half workers provided for vacations with pay for production 
workers. Salaried clerks and office workers have such holidays as 
a matter of established custom but vacations with pay for other Y 
workers have been granted largely through the collective agreements uae 
concluded between employers and workers. The agreements usually Th 
provide that the workers shall be paid for all legal holidays and for of 
a specified period in addition varying from 2 to 21 days. The length wa 
of service required is usually from 6 to 12 months. att 
It is significant also that the British Royal Commission on the tio 
Coal Industry should advocate vacations with pay for all the po 
miners in the country. In the report of this commission it was 
recommended ® that vacations with pay should be established ‘as fas 
soon as prosperity returns to the industry.” we 
In Switzerland the practice of giving vacations with pay is estab- de 
lished in many industries. In Germany vacations with pay are 00 
granted largely as a result of collective agreements, and this is also su 
2See Labor Review for September, 1925, p. 208. i 
3 Brazil. Diario. do Congresso Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 27, 1925. = 
4See Labor Review for May, 1925, pp. 96, 97. 6 
* Great Britaifi. Report of the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry ¢1925). Vol.1I. London, 1 


1926, p. 235. 
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true in Sweden, the agreements concluded in the latter country in 
1924 providing for vacations for more than half of the workers coming 
under these agreements. 

A bill® has been introduced in the French Parliament by the 
Minister of Labor which would establish an uninterrupted vacation 
of at least 15 working-days for wage earners having more than two 
years’ service with an establishment. The length of the vacation 
would be increased for workers employed in dangerous or unheaithful 
occupations and for workers under 18 years of age. Shorter vaca- 
tions would be given to workers having less than this length of service 
to their credit, the minimum period of employment for which vaca- 
| tion could be given being six months. It has been estimated that 
the cost of these vacations if the bill should become a law would be 
314 per cent of the wages paid to these workers. 

A recent survey 7 by the French Ministry of Labor of the industrial 
and commercial establishments in France which grant vacations 
with pay to workers on an hourly or daily pay basis showed that 628 
enterprises with 38,466 workers gave paid vacations to these workers. 
Of 603 establishments which reported on the length of service re- 
quired, 48 gave vacations to all workers regardless of the length of 
time employed, while 530 required periods of employment varying 
from 3 months to 2 years, and the remaining 25, from 3 to 15 years. 
The vacations given ranged from 3 to 12 days in the majority of cases. 





-_s — 
i i ee 


Family-Allowance Systems in Foreign Countries 


countries are published in Bulletin No. 401 of the United States 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. In general, the study covers con- 
ditions existing in 1924 but includes developments in 1925 in a few 
cases where authoritative data were available at the time the bulle- 
tin was prepared. 


Te results of a study of family-allowance systems in foreign 


Beginning of the Movement 


\WHILE in certain industries and public services in some countries 

family allowances had been instituted before 1914, the move- 
ment gained its impetus during and immediately following the war. 
This was due to the unprecedented rise in the prices of the necessaries 
of life followed by reiterated demands of the workers for a “living 
wage.” Back of what seemed to be a more generous conciliatory 
attitude toward the contentions of labor may have been the realiza- 
tion of the value of physically fit workers in terms of man and woman 
power in the face of war. 

Closely allied with the ‘“living-wage” doctrine is the “standard- 
family” theory; namely, that the normal male adult should receive a 
wage sufficient to enable him to support a wife and two or three 
dependent children. Under the economic strain of war and postwar 
conditions many foreign Governments and industries felt that 
such a wage was an impossibility. On the other hand, the result of 
cost-of-living investigations emphasized the fact that the wages of 





a ee eo 





*La Journée Industrielle, 28 Fev.-1 Mars, 1926, p. 7. 
"France. Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de ’ Hygiéne, October-December, 1925, pp. 390-408. 
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adult males were utterly inadequate to meet even minimum stand- 
ards of living for a “standard family.” The fact that many families 
having more than the average number of dependents were subject 
to special hardship was also realized. 

Because of these facts, recourse was often had to the practice of 
supplementing the basic wage by allowances to workers with families, 
thus providing for the greater needs of those having dependents. 

These family allowances for regular family responsibilities are 
granted sometimes in close connection with the wage, and some. 
times apart from it, but always with the underlying idea of supple- 
menting the regular income of the family, in view of its greater 
needs as compared with those of the single man or woman without 
dependents. 

Family Allowances in Public Employment 


‘THE present study discloses that family allowances were being paid 
more or less extensively in the dai, service of the following 22 
countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 

At the time of the investigation family allowances were not being 
eranted to employees of the national Government in England, New 
Zealand, Norway, Spain, and Portugal. During the war, however, 
England had applied the family-allowance principle in certain kinds 
of national and local Government employment and Norway had 
made these supplementary grants in 1923. 


Family Allowances in Private Industry 


[N PRIVATE industry family allowances have been or are being 

paid in at least 18 countries. In a number of these the system 
rests upon collective agreements between the employers and the 
workers. 

Of the countries covered in the study, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Netherlands, Poland, and Sweden have been the most conspicuous 
in the regulation of family allowances through collective agreements. 
Although in Germany the family-allowance system had a considerable 
setback in 1923, in 1924 family allowances were provided for in 
collective agreements covering from 3,000,000 to 3,200,000 workers. 
The total number of workers employed under collective contracts in 
Germany in January, 1924, was 13,135,384. In the Netherlands 
in June, 1923, there were included under collective contracts granting 
family allowances 62,624 wage earners, or 26 per cent of the total wage 
earners under collective agreements. 

Family allowances were included in the various collective agree- 
ments of Czechoslovakia in 1919 and 1920, but in 1921 the system 
was largely abandoned in private industry in that country, although 
these grants are still being paid in greatly reduced degree in agri- 
culture, the metal and machine industries, sugar mills, the chemical 
industry, and banking. 

After family allowances were introduced into Poland in private 
industry in 1919, they were for a short period provided for in various 
collective agreements, but when economic conditions became more 
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normal many establishments discontinued the practice. They are 
still being granted in certain coal-mining districts, in some potash 
mines, and in the sugar industry. In Great Poland in the last-men- 
tioned industry workers with two children receive a supplement of 
| grosz* per hour of work, while in other sections of the country 
family responsibilities are taken into consideration by allowances in 
kind. 

Of 1,250 agreements in force in Sweden in 1921, affecting 219,984 
workers and providing cost-of-living bonuses, 443 covering 109,009 
workers, granted family allowances. At present, however, family 
allowances have been almost eliminated in private industry in that 
country. 


Number of Persons Employed Under Family-Allowance Systems 


OT quite 50 per cent of the countries reported in regard to the 

number of persons employed under family-allowance systems 

and the statistics on this subject which were received were not com- 

ete. The number of persons employed under such systems in 

Badslowe: France, Germany, and Italy in 1924 and in the Netherlands 
in 1923 combined was more than 7,500,000. 


Methods of Granting Family Allowances 


METHODS of granting family allowances are very diversified and 
subject to sapifeld usoditicntiena. Even in the same countries 
avariety of regulations isfound. Among the methods provided are: 
Allowances for married men regardless of the number of children. 


Allowances for children only, but A pasa including §legiti- 


mated, illegitimate, adopted, and foster children and stepchildren. 

Allowances for both wives and children. The allowances for 
wives in various instances include common-law wives and divorced 
wives when the latter are entitled to support. 

Allowances for widows with dependent children and for unmar- 
ried mothers, 

Allowances for aged parents, sisters, and brothers. 

Allowances on an hourly, weekly, monthly, or annual basis, by the 
shift, as a higher wage, as a percentage of the basic wage, without 
ogee connection with the wage, or as a part of the cost-of-living 
onus. 

Allowances to all employees with family responsibilities or only 
to workers and employees in the lower salary or wage groups. 

Allowances for a certain number of children only or for all chil- 
dren under a certain age. 

Allowances for children under 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, and even 
24 pen of age. 

Allowances for children in the higher age groups, usually under 
certain conditions; for example, because such children are con- 
tinuing their education or are suffering from physical or mental dis- 
ability which prevents them from earning a living. 

Allowances for all children but the first, or for all children but 
the first two. 

Allowances which increase or decrease in amount according to 
whether the child is the second, third, or fourth in the family. 





1 Grosz at par=0.193 cent; exchange rate varies. 
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The amounts of allowances vary greatly in different countries and 
in different industries or employments and frequently according to 
the salary grade or wage group of the beneficiaries. 


Family-Allowance Funds 


ORE of the most logical and important developments of the 
family-allowance movement is the institution of family-allow- 
ance funds for the pooling of the costs of family allowances amone 
groups of employers and the prevention of discrimination in employ- 
ment against workers with family responsibilities. This develop- 
ment has been most marked in France, where the first fund was 
established in 1918 and where there were, in June, 1925, 176 such 
funds, having a membership of 11,200 establishments employing 
more than 1,200,000 persons. ; 

The first Belgian fund was organized in March, 1921, and in thi 
middle of 1924 there were 12 funds in existence, one of these being 
set up by the Christian Federation of Trade-Unions. : 

In Germany the number of funds has been very restricted. The 
mining industry, the heavy-metal industries, and most of the chemical 
industries have had no family-allowance funds, and to the employers 
the necessity for the establishment of such funds did not seem great. 
In 1922 there were 11 funds in Germany, most of which have now 
ceased to function. — 

Both Austria and the Netherlands have funds. In the former 
country these funds are established under the law of December 21, 
1921. In June, 1922, the procedure for pooling the costs of allow- 
ances for agricultural and certain other workers was aboiished. The 
“cumbersome’’ fund machinery is reported as being out of all pro- 
portion to the negligible amounts of allowances for children. 

The municipal government of Arnhem in the Netherlands has 
instituted a children-allowance fund for municipal employees ani 
for private employees in so far as private enterprises may be able to 
arrange with this fund for such grants. Funds have also been 
created in the boot and shoe, baking, and cigar industries in the 
Netherlands. 

A cost-of-living fund was established in the printing industry of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in January, 1917, which paid Re allow- 
ances, but it was abolished in July, 1921. 

While these funds have been created to equalize the distribution 
of expenses arising from the payment of family allowances and to 
protect the workers with family responsibilities from being thrown 
out of employment or from not being hired at all, the methods o/ 
preventing such discrimination are not the same in all funds. The 
three principal plans of determining the employers’ contributions to 
the French fu are based on (1) the number of days worked, (2) 
the total number of workers employed during the month by the 
members of the fund, and (3) the total wages bill. 

As an outcome of the experience of French and Belgian family- 
allowance funds, hygiene services have been organized by them for 
the benefit of the families of the workers. At the fourth annual 
congress of the French funds 20 of these funds were reported «s 
having such services, some of the schemes being quite elaborate. 
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Family Allowances in Agriculture 


THe family-allowance principle is followed in agriculture in vari- 
ous countries, particularly through payments in kind. 

In France there is a growing movement for the creation of family- 
allowance funds in agriculture. In February, 1925, there were 15 
of these funds. One of -the bases of computi assessments for 
members in some of these funds is the amount of land cultivated. 

In Austria the procedure for pooling the cost of family allowances 
for agricultural workers, provided for under the law of December 21, 
1921, was abolished in June, 1922. 

In Germany family allowances are paid in agriculture to both per- 
manent and independent workers. 


Relation to the Population Problem 


OT the least interesting aspect of the family-allowance system is 
its alleged relation to the problem of the future labor supply, ’ 
and, in the eyes of some militarists, to the problem of future man 
power for the wee weg nations in the event of war. In the case 
of France particularly this relation is more conspicuous than in any 


other country because of its grave concern over depopulation. 


Conclusions 


GREAT variety of mental attitudes with reference to family 

allowances is revealed in the sections of the report which give 

the viewpoints of ministers of finance, ministers of labor, members 

of industrial arbitration courts, and officials of national federations 

of employers’ yeaah and of federated trade-unions. Pro- 

nouncements on the system range from drastic criticism to the most 
sanguine indorsement. 

Indeed, so many matters concerning the family-allowance systems 
in their present tentative existence are debatable that the drawing 
of definite conclusions is difficult and frequentiy impossible. For 
example, it would be futile to attempt any deduction as to the actual 
influence of these systems on the birth rate. Even in France, where 
some investigations have been made along these lines, the findings 
are of doubtful value. It is perfectly obvious, however, that the 
depopulation crisis is very much to the fore in the minds of the 
leaders of the family-allowance movement in that country. 

Another moot question is the effect of family allowances upon 
industrial production. The elements influencing production are so 
numerous, however, that any sound conclusions as to what extent 
family allowances are to be taken into account in this connection 
should be the result of intensive scientific investigation, and par- 
ticularly so under the abnormal industrial conditions following the 
war. 

While reports from several countries state that family allowances 
affect. production adversely, certain employers in other countries hope 
by such grants to reduce strikes and to lessen labor turnover, and 
consequently to.stabilize production. 

Varying replies were made to the inguiry as to the reaction of 
family allowances on the basic wage. This question, it is realized, 
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could not properly be answered in many cases unless special individual 
studies had been made on the subject with due regard to the intrica- 
cies of wage adjustments. Such studies would, of course, be rendered 
especially difficult by the extraordinary fluctuations in currencies, 
rapidly changing price levels, and war-devised methods of payment 
running parallel with family-allowance systems. It is safe to say, 
however, that in the civil services in various countries and to a con- 
siderable extent in industry, family allowances have without doubt 
constituted a breakwater against demands for higher wages. 

While family allowances were being paid in 1924 in the civil sery- 
ices of 22 of the 27 countries covered in this report, the practice of 
making these grants in private industry has declined in almost all 
of the countries in which it has been tried out. This deeline is 
especially marked in Czechoslovakia, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

On the other hand, there has been a recent vigorous development 
of the family-allowance system in France and Belgium under the 
enthusiastic leadership of private employers, and a renewed interest 
in the question of family endowment is being manifested in England 
and Australia. 

Any ae to evaluate the various experiments with family 
allowances is baffling not only because of the conflicting testimony 
of those closely associated with such experiments and of the short 
‘sav over which they have been made but also because of the con- 

usion of thought as to the nature and character of family allowances 
and the varying plans for putting them into effect. 

On the one hand, family allowances are regarded as closely tied 
up with wages, and the newer system of payment is, as it were, 
put in juxtaposition with the standard family wage and is declared 
to be more just and more economical because it takes into considera- 
tion actual instead of hypothetical family responsibilities. 

On the other hand, there are schemes for mother or child endow- 
ment or insuranée for family responsibilities apart from the com- 
petitive wage of the father. Between these extremes there is the 
combination, to a greater or less degree, of the family allowance 
system with the standard family theory; for example, the paying 
of a wage which will support a man and his wife with supplemen- 
tary grants for each dependent child, or the payment of a standard 
wage and the exclusion of the first child or of the first two children 
from such grants. 

There are evidences, however, in the ever-increasing literature on 
family allowances of a trend, in certain countries which are more 
vitally interested in the subject, away from concept of the family 
allowance as a supplementary wage and toward proposals for State 
family endowment or some form of national social insurance for 
family responsibilities. ' 

This trend lends support to the fears of those who see in family 
allowances or child endowment a more penetrating invasion of 
private rights and domestic intimacies, but at the same time reveals 
a growing determination on the part of the workers to defend their 
rights through effective representation. ; 

It may also be said that the experience under family-allowance 
systems adds weight to the demand of women for equal pay for 
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equal work and calls for a more logical response than is frequently 
made to that contention. 

Furthermore, the establishment of family-allowance funds, at least 
in France and Belgium, has resulted in a growing solicitude on the 
yart of employers for chiid welfare and a keener realization of its 
yearing on future citizenship. 

Although family-allowance systems have aroused bitter antagonism, 
and in many cases have been completely abandoned, these experi- 
ments are of definite social significance. This survey shows that 
they have been made in 25 countries and at present cover some 
millions of manual and nonmanual workers. It would seem that 
such experiments are well worth careful consideration in connection 
with any comprehensive study of the problem of the living wage. 

































International Statistics of Working Population 


(The World in Figures), Wl. Woytinsky has made an interesting 

attempt to present in a popular manner the results of research 
work in all fields of international statistics. The second volume of 
this work is devoted to international labor statistics... The nine 
chapters of this volume cover the following subjects: Composition 
of the working population; Woman and child labor; Labor organiza- 
tions; Collective agreements; Wages; Hours of labor; Strikes and 
lockouts; Unemployment; and Social insurance. Below is given a 
summary of the contents of Chapter [ dealing with the composition 
of the working population. 


E a series of volumes, under the general title ‘‘ Die Welt in Zahlen”’ 


Sources of Information 





THE data on the numerical strength of the working class that are 
available in statistical literature are not only scarce and incom- 
plete but often contradictory. The contradictions may be explained 
in part by the insufficient definition of the term ‘‘ working class.” 
uring the earlier periods of industrial development, when the 
labor movement was restricted to large industrial establishments, it 
was permissible to restrict the term ‘‘ working class” chiefly or exclu- 
sively to factory workers. At present, however, the term covers all 
persons who make a living by selling their working power to owners 
of themeans of production. This definition, clear and unequivocal 
as it looks at first sight, leads to many difficulties if applied to the 
facts of practical life. A clear distinction between the worker and 
the nonworker can be made only in a nae industrial establishment, 
and not always even there. In the handicrafts, in homework, and 
in agriculture it is even harder to make such a distinction. New 
difficulties arise in commerce and transportation, in State and com- 
munal employment, and in the professions. Doubts may also arise 
with respect to the highest qualified kinds of work connected with the 
management of an OR Mem Finally there is the problem of 
how to classify domestic servants, a nonproductive group not much 


1Woytinsky, Wl. Die Weltin Zahlen, Zweites Buch: Die Arbeit, Berlin, Rudolf Mosse, 1926, 
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different in its social position from many classes of unskilled workers, 
All these groups whose classification within the working class may not 
be fully justified are in total more numerous than the factory workers. 

For the purpose of the present study all persons who derive their 
living from salaries or wages are counted as workers, including not only 
workers in the narrower meaning of the word but also salaried 
employees in commerce and industry, domestic servants, and | 
State and communal employees the great majority of whom are no 
better situated than the manual workers. Higher salaried employees 
(establishment managers, administrators, high officials, ete.), on the 
other hand, have whenever possible been excluded. Members of 
the armed forces and the clergy, concerning whom there are no 
statistics as to class distinctions, have been left out of consideration 
entirely. 

The unemployed, in so far as censuses enumerate them separately 
from the employed persons, are included in the working population 
and likewise all professional workers employed on a salary. Inde- 
wren handicraftsmen and peasant farmers as well as those mem- 

ers of their families who take part im production without receiving 
a wage or salary are not so included. 

Thus, the meaning of the term ‘ working class,”’ as used here is 
narrower than that of the term ‘gainfully engaged population”’ but 
broader than the term “ workers’’ as used in conversational language. 

As current statistics do not contain sufficient data for determining 
the number of the ‘working class’’ as above defined, because the 
best of them relate only to a part of the working class, the data must 
be sought from the population censuses. However, directly usable 
data are to be found only in those population censuses in whicli 
inquiry was made as to the position held in the establishment or 
enterprise by the enumerated persons, and in not all the censuses 
was this done. In censuses of recent years only a few countries 
have obtained detailed information of this kind. For the great 
majority of the countries pre-war data must be used, corrected on 
the basis of more recent information. 

A survey of the available material results in a division of thie 
various countries into the following four groups as regards the avail- 
ability of the information desired: 

b. ta as to the distribution of the population by classes 
exist for Russia, Germany, Great Britam, France, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Belgium, Austria, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Finland, Den- 
mark, Norway, and in the case of non-European countries for the 
United States, Australia, and India. Im some cases, however, the 
information is not of recent date. 

2. Data are not available as to the distribution of the population 
by classes but are available as to its distribution by occupational 
groups for Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, Portugal, Greece, Sweden, 
and several non-European countries not considered here. 

3. Data as to the datribusion of the population either by classes 
or by occupational groups are available for only a part of the country 
in the case of Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

4. Most of the non-European countries and Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia do not possess any ‘kind of reliable data as to thie 
present distribution of their tion. 
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Numerical Strength of the Working Class 


ON THE bases of the latest industrial censuses (1906 to 1911), 
of the more recent general population censuses, and of his own- 

computations the author has compiled the following table showing 

for most of the European countries and for the United States, Aus- 

tralia, and India the number of gamfully engaged persons and the 

numerical strength of the working classes. 

TABLE 1.—NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF WORKING POPULATION OF VARIOUS 

COUNTRIES 
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! Numbers indicate method by which figures as to werking population of each country were obtained 
and also their degree of reliability. 

Class I.—Figures based directly on censuses, whether recent (Switzerland, Finland, Denmark, United 
States, British India) or more or less out of date (in such cases figures corrected on basis of increase in 
population), or on a special investigation (Great Britain). Inaccuracies due only to errors in original 
enumeration or to changes in structure of the population sinee the enumeration. 


Class Ii.—Figures based on occupational censuses. Social grouping within each industry branch 
determined by analogy with the aid of fixed norms as to who is to be considered s.ragpe mashes ox salesiod 
euployee. In addition to the possible sources of inaceuracies mentioned under Class I, differences in 
Social structure of the population of the various countries, which have been assumed to be analogous, 
a bom pate rly of population by oocupations classes available for part of country 
— eS as ng or a part of coun 

mys Working papmenen entire ya penance A on of indirect criteria. Figures may contain 

considetable margin of error. 

Class [V.—Figures based more or less on estimates and may be accepted only as broadly suggestive. 

4 For 1920-1923. For 1924 and 1925 the number must be considerably greater. 
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If Turkey in Europe, the small European States (Danzig, Luxem- 
burg, etc.) which are not included in the preceding table, the working- 
class elements of the armed forces, the increase in population since 
* 1920, and the increase in the number of wage workers and salaried 
employees in Russia since the adoption of a new economic policy by 
that country—if these factors are taken into consideration, the entire 
working population (wage workers and salaried employees) may he 
eatinseied to number between 94 and 97 million persons in 1925, 


In Europe taken as a whole the working classes form, according to 

the preceding table, between 43 and 44 per cent of the gainfully en- 

gaged population; in West and Central Europe (exclusive of Russia), 
etween 51 and 52 per cent; and in the United States, 73 per cent. 


Distribution by Principal Occupational Groups 


HE table below shows the distribution of the working-class popu- 
lation in European countries and the United States among the 
five great occupational groups: 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING POPULATION OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES BY PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1920-21 
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1 The data were taken from “ Grundriss des Wirtschaftslebens und der tion der Volkswirtschalt 
Sowjet-Russlands,” by J. Larin and Kritzmann, Moscow, 1920. These are too low for present 
times; this applies particularly to the number of tural workers (130,000). But since the table shows 
the distribution of the working population in 1 1921, it was not considered ssible to substitute for 
phn relating to those years more recent estimates, according to which the ral workers numbered 

000 in 1924. The very small number of agricultural wage workers in 1920 and 1921 may be explained b 
the fact that wage work in agriculture was permitted only exceptionally in these years. In 1924 a muc 
greater part of the Russian wage workers were employed in culture. 
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TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING POPULATION OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES BY PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1920-21—Continued 
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‘The census in Czechoslovakia enumerated 1.8 per cent of the wage workers and salaried employees 
under occupational groups not coming within the 5 groups shown in this table. 
‘One per cent are independent persons without any specific occupation. 


In explanation of the preceding table it should be noted that the 
occupational group headings do not have exactly the same meanings 
in all the countries. Thus, several countries enumerate all servants 
under a special group; others enumerate them in accordance with 
the vocation of the employer under other group headings. Most 
countries enumerate persons employed in transportation with those 
employed in commerce, but a few (Portugal, Greece) enumerate 
transport workers with the industrial workers. Public service, and 
the professions, including the clergy, are not always grouped alike. 
Finally, there are countries which enumerate caahiled laborers with 
domestic servants. 

Also, it is to be noted that the totals of the figures shown in the 
preceding table do not check for all countries with the figures of total 
working population in Table 1. This is due to the fact that in 
some countries certain workers are enumerated, not in one of five 
major occupational groups, but in a special group designated as 
“persons without any specified occupation.” 

In spite of these limitations, Table 2 develops many interestin 
comparisons. ‘Thus it shows that in most countries the industri 
workers form the largest part of the working population, as for 
instance in Gucinhier 64.3 per cent), Great Britain (54.5 per cent), 
Czechoslovakia (49.2 per cent), Switzerland (53.2 per cent), and the 
United States (41.8 per cent). In contrast to these countries are 
the typical agrarian countries where the agricultural workers pre- 
dominate, such as Poland (44.1 per cent), Spain (62.6 per cent), 
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Rumania (61.3 per cent), Yugoslavia (60.8 per cent), Hungary (44.9 
yer cent), Portugal (46.2 per cent), Bulgaria (55.4 per cent), and 
Finland (60.8 per cent). 

ltaly, Greece, and Sweden, in which industrial and agricultural] 
workers are about equally numerous, take their place between thesy 
two groups. 

Russia occupies a special position. Here we find that the workeys 
employed in public service and in commerce are relatively more 
numerous than in any other country. 


Effects of Use of Radioactive Substances on the Health of Workers 


HE occurrence of an unusual number of cases of necrosis among 
a young women who had been employed in a plant in New Jersey 
engaged in the manufacture of luminous watch dials prompted 
the investigation of these cases during 1924 and 1925 by a number of 
different agencies. Karly in 1925 a preliminary survey of radium- 
using establishments was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It was intended at the time this survey was started to make a com- 
plete study of the plant conditions and of the effects of the use of the 
radioactive substances on the health of the workers. It developed, 
however, that properly to carry through such a study would require 
greater technical resources than were at the disposal of this bureau, 
and the study has therefore been discontinued for the present at 
least. 


The importance of the subject, however, is such as to warrant a 
brief recapitulation of the existing scientific knowledge as to the 
probable danger in the manufacture and use of radium and radio- 
active substances. ‘This is attempted in the present article, which 
brings together the results and conclusions of studies so far made, 
including considerable material which has already appeared in scat- 
tered issues of the Labor Review. 


Known Cases of Death and Disease 
g 


N THE radium-using plant above referred to, six deaths from 
necrosis of the jaw and aplastic anemia have occurred during 
the past two years among the young women engaged in painting 
numerals on watch and clock dials, the latest death occurring Decem- 
ber 26, 1925. The chief chemist of the company also died last 
summer, the doctor who performed the autopsy giving the cause 0! 
death as aplastic anemia of the pernicious type. In addition to 
these deaths at least seven other cases of varying degrees of severity 
have been reported. The A mies of employment of the women 
affected by the poison ranged from one to seven years. 


Conditions of Employment in Dial-Painting Plants 


‘THERE are but two firms in this country which manufacture lumi- 
nous composition for dials. ‘These two firms also prepare radium 
for medical use and one other company handles radium for medical 
purposes alone. A small amount of the material for industrial appli- 
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cation is imported from Germany and Switzerland. Until the latter 
part of 1922 the radium salts manufactured in the United States were 

roduced from American ore, but about that time a variety of pitch- 

lende, or uranium ore, which contained a relatively high percentage 
of radium, was discovered in the Belgian Congo, West Afmca. This 
product, which is used by one firm in the manufacture of luminous 
compound, is supplied to the American market at a price below the 
cost of extraction alone from the American ore. The other firm, 
which manufactures a large proportion of the luminous composition 
used m this country, uses mesothorium, principally, to provide the 
radioactivity in the compound. The mesothorium, which is obtained 
from monazite sand as a secondary product or a by-product im the 
manufacture of thorium for the gas-mantle industry, is purchased 
from a company manufacturing gas mantles. 

Among the 30-odd radioactive elements, mesothorium, which is the 
first product of thorium, ranks next to radium in importance. 
This element is an isotope of, or chemically identical with, radrum. 
It decays at least 250 times faster than radium and therefore in the 
pure state its activity would greatly exceed that of radium. ‘The 
quantity of mesothorium, unlike that of radium, is not expressed in 
milligrams by weight, but it is rated in terms of radium, the com- 
parisons being made by the gamma-ray method. One milligram of 
mesothorium is that quantity of mesothorium 1, with its equilibrium 
amount of mesothorrum 2, the gamma-ray activity of which is equal 
to the gamma-ray activity of 1 milligram of radium.” + The maxi- 
mum gamma activity of mesothorium is attained during the fourth 
year after separation so that, notwithstanding the comparatively 
rapid decay of mesothorium, its preparations maintain a higher 
ramma-ray activity than an equivalent quantity of radium 
Mesothorium may thus serve as a substitute for radium, both mn 
luminous compounds and for therapeutic purposes. 

Both the companies manufacturing the lumimous composition use 
zinc sulphide as a base, to which is added a very minute quantity of 
radium, mesothorium, or radiothorium. At the beginning of the 
industry in this country the zinc sulphide was rendered luminous by 
activation with radium, but because of the relative cheapness of 
mesothorium and the greater practical luminosity, mesothorium and 
radiothorium have been largely substituted for the more expensive 
radium. In the plant where the known cases of necrosis occurred, 
the luminous paint used consisted of zinc sulphide rendered luminous 
by activation with about 20 per cent radium and 80 per cent meso- 
thorium. This corporation not only operated a plant for painting 
dials in connection with the laboratory but also furnished the compo- 
sition to 110 firms, while the other company, which handled radio- 





! United States Department of the Interior. Bureauof Mines. Technical Paper No. 265: Mesothorium, 
by Herman Schlundt. Washington, 1922. p. 2. 

? Bulletin de l’Académie de Médicine, Paris, Feb. 10, 1925, p. 161: *‘ Inspections des fabriques de sub- 
Stances radioactives:en Franee,”’ par D’ Arsonval. 

In this study the following statement is made of the relative effects of emanations of radium and thorium, 
the latter element being the first term and mesothorium 1 and mesotherium 2 the second and third 
terms respectively in the third series of radioactive substances: 

_ The emanation of thorium ismore to be dreaded by reason of its enormously short life, thanks to which 
it is destroyed in most_part in the respiratory apparatus leaving there its products of disintegration, them- 
selves radiocative, imstead-of being nearly totally rejected in the expired air as is the emanation ofradium.” 

The emanation of radium decreases one-haif in adittle less than 4-days, that of thorium, in 54 seconds. 

‘Journal ef American Medical Association, Dec, 5, 1925: “Some unrecognized dangers in the use and 
a s — ee by Harrison 8S. Martland, M. D., Philip Conlon, M. D., and Joseph 
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active materials for commercial purposes and also operated a dial. 
painting plant, sold its product to only 9 firms. In the latter cage 
the luminous powder manufactured by the firm contains, accordino 
to the manager, 25 micrograms of radium (element) to 5 grams oj 
zine sulphide. 

Various vehicles are used for mixing with luminous powder, 
depending principally on the kind of material to which it is to be 
applied. A fiz.e solution of gum arabic in water is usually used if the 
figures are to be painted on paper dials, but if metal dials or other 
metal objects are to be painted the adhesive used may be a very 
thin solution of gun cotton in amyl acetate or acetone, volatile oils, 
varnishes, or Venice turpentine in oil of thyme or alcohol. 

The number of employees in most of the factories visited was 
small. In one factory 125 girls had been employed at one time, but 
at the time of the agent’s visit there were only 9 engaged in this 
work. In this factory the luminous powder contained 25 micrograms 
of radium bromide to 5 grams of zine sulphide. 

Another factory in the Middle West using the same compound 
employed from 80 to 100 girls. This iaoheny hod been moved twice 
during the past four years and during the seven years it had been in 
operation about 1,000 girls had been employed. Practically the 
entire personnel sien with each removal of the plant, so that 
during the past four years the maximum duration of employment for 
all but a few girls had been two years. The girls in this plant had 
been accustomed to point with their lips the camel’s-hair brushes 
which they used in painting the dials. Each girl was supplied with a 
small bottle of distilled water so that the brush could be washed before 
being put in the mouth and the girls were directed to do this, but 
no attempt had been made to discourage the practice of pointing the 
brushes, as it was not considered to be dangerous. The adhesive used 
in this factory consisted of a thin solution of gum arabic in distilled 
water, sugar, glycerin, and a small amount of formaldehyde. ‘The 
luminous powder was received from the manufacturer in bottles con- 
taining about 250 grams each and was carefully weighed out to each 
operator in small quantities. The powder was kept in a small, 
covered porcelain container and mixed with adhesive in another small 
dish, distilled water being added occasionally. The maximum 
amount of work which could be done in a day by one worker was said 
to be 200 dials, and only four of the girls were capable of turning out 
that number. These girls had been employed for about three years. 
The maximum amount of radium (element) handled by any one 
operator was estimated to be about 1 milligram a month. 

A visit to another large watch company showed that only four 
girls were engaged in painting dials and one man in painting watch or 
clock hands. 

The luminous powder was mixed with oil in another factory where 
the composition was applied on metal dials. Each operator used 
about 10 grams of the ne ne powder a month. The compound 
was applied by means of a fine pen point, a magnil ying £1498 mounted 
over the dial holder being used as the lines were very fine. 

In all these plants the majority of workers had been in continuous 
employment less than three years, while in the New Jersey plant the 
women had been in the employment for a much longer period. 
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In none of these plants, so far as could be ascertained rom local 
inquiry, were there op cases of ill health attributable to the occupa- 
tion. ‘To determine this question definitely, however, would require 
a very thorough physical examination of all the workers and examina- 
ion of the blood for changes in the hemoglobin and in the cells. 
Such a study to be conclusive also should include a search for cases 
which might have developed so long after leaving employment that 
the relationship between the occupation and the disease had not been 
traced. 

Nature and Preparation of Radium, and Radium Emanation 


THREE kinds of rays are emitted by the various elements in the 
radium series—alpha, beta, and gamma rays—gamma radia- 
tions being generally used in medical treatment. The alpha rays 
are the least penetrating, although they move at a speed 20 times that 
of light. ‘The alpha and beta rays may be separated from the gamma 
' :ays by passing the mixture of the three through screens of suitable 
thickness. The alpha rays are positive electrons and do not have 
the property of passing through metals. The beta rays are negative 
electrons and can traverse thin aluminum plates. They cause gases 
and all bodies through which they are propagated to Bears good 


conductors of electricity, while the gamma rays, which have a 
velocity equal to that of light, are electrically neutral but are endowed 
| witha very great power of Springs 9 into opaque bodies and are able 

to traverse a block of lead of a-thickness of 19 centimeters. They 
have vibratory properties similar to X rays. Radium emanation, 


to which the name ‘‘radon”’ has been given, is a gaseous element which 
does not traverse solid bodies. 

A visit was made to one of the laboratories where radium and 
radium emanation are prepared for commercial and therapeutic uses. 
These processes involved hazards to the persons engaged in them but 
apparently every effort had been made to protect the employees. 
The main safe, in which the radium was stored in lead boxes, was 
isolated by about 20 feet of space to minimize possible radiation, as 
the mtensity of radium rays diminishes with the square of their 
distance. The emanation floor of the laboratory was divided into 
several rooms. One of these contained a large safe in which the 
radium was placed and from which the emanations were drawn by a 
mercury pump, through a glass tube 3% inch in diameter, inclosed in a 
steel tube which in turn was incased in a lead pipe with 1-inch walls, 
into an adjoining room and forced into glass tubes about 5 inches in 
length. The machine worked semiautomatically, being started and 
stopped by the operator who stayed in another room while the tubes 
were being filled. The ends of the tubes containing radon were 
sealed over a gas flame. A sorting machine, located in a separate 
room, cut a 5-inch tube into 30 small tubes, called seeds or plants, 
in five minutes. These were also sealed over a gas flame. As the 
radon is not active at first, it can be handled for a short time without 
effect and the operator therefore hurries through the process. The 
tables used were of heavy oak with 2-inch iron plates covered with a 
¥-inch sheet of lead in front of the operator and with a similar plate 


‘Molinari, Dr. E.: General and Inc ustrial Inorganic Chemistry. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co., 1920, pp. 128-132. 
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set on edge which protects the body of the operator, the hands anj J to 
arms and the face being unprotected. The plants or seeds were carriaj J the 
in small aluminium and lead boxes with calf honing lids and suspended rep 
from an 18-inch chain so that they were held close to the floor duriys J Jo 
transportation. The final refining of radium was carried out 0) g 
another floor and there was an exhaust system to carry fumes away JB whi 
from the kettles. The workers were forbidden to eat in any of the son 
rooms of the laboratory. ry 
Study of Physical Condition of Persons Engaged in Measuring Radium Preparation; coll 
in the Bureau of Standards cer 
or 
"THE dangers of exposure among laboratory workers and _ those Fe 
persons who handle radium for therapeutic purposes have bee, J ¥° 
recognized for some years and precautionary measures have been § e 
adopted in most places to safeguard those whose work subjects them J ph 
to continued exposure to radiation. bl 
Observations were made during 1922 and the first half of 1923 on 
the physical condition of the persons employed during that time f 
in the radium section of the United States Bureau of Standaids, ant 
Washington, D. C.> Practically all the radium that is sold in this 
meee | for medical or scientific purposes by manufacturers or com- th 
mercial firms is sent to the Bureau of Standards for measurement , 
and the employees of the radium section daily handle radium in be 
varying amounts up to 750 milligrams. The total amount that may a 
be on hand at the bureau at any one time varies from 0.5 to 4 grams. a 
The most important symptom of exposure to large amounts of radia- 
tion is the well-recognized blood changes, the polymorphonuclear A 
leucocytic and the lymphocytic blood content of radium workers r 
being decidedly lower than that of normal individuals. The general - 
symptoms found in persons exposed to large amounts of radiation a 
are esd malaise, weakness, fatigue, unusual need of sleep, 


increased excitability, irritability, disordered menstruation, attacks 3 
of dizziness, etc., while low blood pressure not associated with any 
other definite symptoms is quite common. The anemia of an 
aplastic type occurring among the much-exposed workers points to 
an interference with the output of blood cells from the bone marrow. / 
The harmful effects of continued exposure to radiation are summed 

up in the report as follows: 


1. Pain, sensitiveness, or anesthesia of the skin of exposed fingers or hand. 

2. Burns or destruction of the skin and underlying tissues. 

3. Effect upon the blood and blood-making organs—usually a profound 
leukopenia affecting both the polynuclears and lymphocytes; a decrease in blood 
platelets; also a milder anemia accompanied by a high color.index. The reduc- 
tion of the lymphocytes seems to be definite and regular; the effect upon the poly- 
nuclears is irregular. 

4. Sterility. 

5. The inhibition of the absorption of fat in the intestinal canal. This has 
been demonstrated experimentally. (P. 3009.) 


Conditions which determine the extent of the effect of the exposure 
to radiation are the amount of radium handled, length of time and 
frequency of exposure, proximity to the radium, amount and char- 
acter of protection against radiation, and the character of the rays 
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4 United States. Treasury Department. Public Health Services. Public health reports, Dec. 21, 1923: 
“Preliminary note on observations 2S on physical condition of persons engaged in measuring radium 
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to which the subject is ——— The following statement regarding 
the biological action of radium is quoted in the Public Health Service 
report from an article by J. C. Mottram in the British Medical 
Journal: 

Surveying the biological action of radiation, one of the first generalizations 
which may be made is that the various tissues differ widely in their susceptibility; 
some—for instance, nerve cells—show no changes after relatively large exposures, 
whereas others—for instance, reproduction cells—are altered by small amounts 
of radiation. The following tissues are especially sensitive: Skin, blood vessels, 
connective tissues, hair follicles, reproduction cells, lymphoid tissues, and blood 
cells. Experimental evidence goes to show that the last three are more sus- 
ceptible than the others, so much so that these tissues would be especially chosen 
for examination in searching for the earliest effects of radiation. There is no 
doubt about the sensitiveness of the reproduction cells. The sterility of X-ray 
workers who have good health in other respects is very clear evidence. As re- 
gards the blood changes, it may be mentioned that experiments on rats have 
shown that, by their blood changes, X-radiation could be detected where a 
photographic plate gives no record. For this reason, and also because the 
blood changes have been the subject of large investigation, it may be coneluded 
that they will serve as an excellent indicator for the biological effects of radiation. 
The present state of our knowledge would lead to the conclusion that in the 
absence of blood changes the werker had received no more than a harmless 
amount of exposure to radiation. (P. 3010.) 


Experiments in which dental films were worn on different parts of 
the body which were most frequently exposed showed that these 
workers were receiving sufficient radiation in their regular routine 
work to produce positive evidence of exposure. While the physical 
examinations showed effects of radiation on the skin in two cases 
and a lowering of the blood pressure in a majority of the cases, the 
examination of the blood showed definite changes in every instance. 
As a result of the study it was recommended that there should be 
blood examinations and physical examinations of these workers at 
regular intervals, that there should be two days’ leave each week in 
addition to the annual leave, that there should be adequate safe- 
guards such as screens, lead-lined carrier boxes and handling boxes, 
thorough ventilation, and the reduction of exposure to a minimum. 


Other Studies of Results of Use and Handling of Radioactive Substances ° 


A STUDY of the cases of necrosis of the jaw among employees en- 
gaged in painting watch dials was made at the request of the firm 
in whose plant such cases had developed by Dr. Cecil K. Drinker and 
his assistants of the Harvard School of Public Health early in 1924. 
Another investigation was made by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman in the 
spring of 1925, which was a fact-finding rather than a technical study. 
he results of the observations of Doctors Martland, Conlon, and 
Knef who attended some of these cases and the results of various 
experiments conducted by them have also been made public. Sum- 
maries of the findings of these different investigators have appeared 
i previous issues of the Labor Review, but are here reproduced in 
abbreviated form, for convenient reference. 





_ *The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Baltimore, August, 1925: ‘‘ Necrosis of the jaw in workers employed 
in applying a luminous paint containing radium,” by William B. Castle, M. D., Katherine R. Drinker, 
M. D., and Ceeil K. ker, M. D. j 

The Journal of the American Medical Association, Sept. 26, 1925: “Radium (mesothorium) necrosis,”’ 
pom y & 1005: “Some unrecognized d in the A handling of radionctive substa ith 

, Dec, 5, > ee Zz angers in use an gofr ive su neces, Wi 

special reference to the storage of insoluble products of radium and mesothorium in the reticulo-endothelial 
system,” by Harrison S. Martland, M. D., Philip Conlon, M. D., and Joseph P. Knef, D. D. 8, 
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Study of Five Cases of Necrosis of the Jaw by Doctor Drinker 


An investigation of five cases of necrosis of the jaw, three of which 
were fatal, occurring among workers employed in applying to watch 
dials a luminous paint containing radium, was made in the factory 
concerned and in the Harvard School of Public Health early in 1924 
by Dr. Cecil K. Drinker. 

In this study five cases of chronic disease processes occurring jy 
the jawbones of employees engaged in the application of luminous 
paint were discovered. This necrosis was not at all like the ordinary 
infections of the jaw which occasionally follow the extraction of 4 
tooth but was instead a chronic, progressive rotting away of the 
bone, differing from either ordinary infection or tuberculosis of the 
bone and resembling very closely the necrosis of the jaw resulting 
from phosphorus poisoning. 

An analysis of the possible toxic agents showed that the base of 
the luminous paint contained no phosphorus, but consisted of ‘‘a 
luminous zine sulphide containing minute traces of copper combined 
with small amounts of radium bromide, probably changed later iito 
radium sulphate. The radium bromide is intimately mixed with the 
zine sulphide.’”’ Because of the practice by the watch-dial painters 
of pointing the brushes in their mouths a bacteriological study was 
made of the brushes used. ‘These were negative for anthrax and 
nae only some harmless air-borne organisms which are normaly 
ound in the mouth. In regard to the toxicity of the constituents 
of the luminous powder, it is said to be the opinion of practicaily all 
recent authorities that zinc in itself is nonpoisonous, the so-called 
poisonous effects of zine being the local irritant effects of soluble salts. 
The minute traces of copper present in the luminous mixture are also 
considered to have no significance as a toxic agent. It appears, 
therefore, that the only constituent of the paint which can be harmful 
is the radium. 

In regard to the time during which radium in various forms will 
remain in the body it has been shown that ‘‘except for emanation, 
both soluble and insoluble salts of radium once in the system may 
remain for a considerable period, even longer than a year in the case 
of insoluble salts intravenously injected.”” No cases of necrosis of 
the bone occurring among radium workers as the result of overexpo- 
sure to radium have been reported, but it has been shown experi- 
mentally that X rays, which are similar to but less penetrating than 
the gamma rays of radium, will delay or prevent the union of a frac- 
ture. Necrosis of the jawbone has occurred in four cases where there 
had been a local application of radium in the treatment of cancer of 
the tongue. 

The observation of the working conditions in the factory showed 
that the girls employed in the painting were in a large, well-lighted 
room. e paint was issued to the workers in small containers hol«- 
ing from 1 to 2 grams. In spite of the fact that such small amounts 
were in use, the clothes and the persons of the workers were luminous 
in the dark. Dust collected in the workroom from various locations 
and even from rooms in which no paint was used was found to be 
luminous, while the same property was exhibited by office girls and 
others in the plant who were not employed in the paint room. This 
showed that the powdered base was carried in suspension in the paint 
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room and in other parts of the plant. It has been shown that any 
fogging of a sealed dental film within two weeks is evidence of over- 
exposure to radium or to X rays, and films placed in different parts 
of this plant all showed slight but definite fogging in from one to two 
weeks. 

The physical examination of 22 individuals from various parts of 
the plant, 13 of whom were employed in the oe room, showed 
that in no case was the blood entirely normal, while in many of the 
blood films examined the results characteristic of excessive exposure 
to radium or X rays were present. 

Protective measures recommended for the workers in this plant and 
in similar plants include a proper screening of the employees from the 
effects of concentrated sources of radiation and the prevention of 
the deposit of radium-bearing dusts. The pointing of brushes in 
the mouth had been discontinued in this plant six months before 
the study was made, but at the time of the study paint smeared on 
the fingers of the operators during the process of the pointing of 
brushes was considered to be a possible source of danger as it might 
| be absorbed through the skin or, after careless washing, reach the 
workers’ mouths with their food. To prevent this, the wearing of 
thin rubber gloves was recommended, and, as a means of prevention 
of dust, the covering of desks with large pieces of paper to catch 
any dropped paint, this paper to be bemged! and replaced with fresh 
pieces each day. It was suggested that workers should also wear 
high-necked, long-sleeved work aprons; and good stiff nailbrushes 
with an abrasive soap and individual paper towels should be pro- 


vided. The mixing of radium with zinc sulphide and other opera- 
tions in connection with the handling of the radium-containing 
material should be done under a hood, by a Hehe operator in a 


room entirely separated from the workrooms. Physical examinations 
of all workers at regular intervals, including examinations of the blood, 
and the wearing of a dental: film on parts of the body particularly 
exposed to radium should be instituted as a means of determining 
whether employees are being unduly exposed to radium, while there 
should be systematic examinations and care of the teeth of all workers. 


Investigation of Cases of Necrosis by Frederick L. Hoffman 


The investigation by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman included visits to 
the plant and investigation of the facts connected with the sickness 
and death of four of these patients and interviews with four of the 
patients still living, one of whom has since died. 

The first reference to radium necrosis in medical literature, Doctor 
Hoffman states, occurred in an address by Dr. Theodore Blum to the 
American Dental Association in September, 1924, in which a case 
was cited of osteomyelitis of the upper and lower jaws which resembled 
phosphorus necrosis but which “was caused by some radioactive 
substance used in the manufacture of luminous dials for watches.” 

There are trustworthy records of four deaths and of eight cases 
of poisoning among persons still living who had been employed at 
one time or another at the radium plant. The first fatality, that of 
Mrs. Kuser, who died December 9, 1924, in Newark, has been exten- 
sively commented on in the newspapers and other journals. At the 
time of her death she was 25 years of age. She was first employed 
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at the radium plant 8 years before, but had been entarely incapaci- 
tated for work for 2 years prior to her death. About a year before 
that occurred a dentist discovered, on extracting several teeth, tha 
the jawbone was rapidly decaying, and, following this discovery, the 
jaw was operated on. She was in the hospital four times for varying 
lengths of time during the 2 years, the last time for a period of 15 
weeks. The X-ray pictures of the teeth and jaw indicated a very 
unusual condition, resembling the necrosis encountered among matic); 
makers. The histories of the other fatal cases are less complete, 
though in one case there were some excellent Réntgenograms of 
the jaw and teeth together with a section of the jaw removed at 
necropsy which showed a condition of advanced necrosis. 

Of the eight patients still living, one who had been employed in 
the radium plant for several years but who had been continuously 
ill for about a year and a half was, at the time of the study, in a 
advanced condition of pernicious anemia complicated by a dreadful 
condition of necrosis. This patient received a considerable amount 
of medical and hospital care, but dentists refused to operate because 
of the serious results of operation on other girls affected the same way, 

Three other patients were interviewed by Doctor Hoffman. One 
of these patients had left her employment as soon as she found herseli 
affected, and although she still suffers from the disease it is not in a 
seriously activeform. Another of these young women has a swelling 
of the left breast which is indicative of a tumor formation, although no 
definite diagnosis has been made; the third does not suffer seriously 
from her teeth at present but has a smali growth on the side of the 
neck which seems to be a benign tumor. Whether such tumors 
are the result of radium exposure is, of course, open to question. 

The remaining four patients were not seen by Doctor Hoffman, but 
Réntgenograms of the teeth and jaws show that in each instance a 
necrotic condition is present, although at present these cases are not 
so serious as some of the others. He points out, however, that “the 
most sinister aspect of the affection is that the disease is apparently 
latent for several years before it manifests its destructive tendencies 
to the jawbone and the teeth.” 

The composition of the paint was given to the investigator as zinc 
sulphide mixed with a minute quantity of radium. He states in a 
note, however, that he afterwards learned that mesothorium, the 
radioactive effects of which are very much stronger, was used in the 
composition at this plant. : 

An outline of the probable causative element in radium necrosis 
was furnished by a former manufacturer of radium, who was con- 
sidered to be technically highly qualified. This statement briefly 
summarized is as follows: Through the habit of keeping the brush 
finely pointed by putting it between the lips a certain amount o! 
self-phosphorescent material may be deposited in the spaces between 
the teeth and gums, and tongue. An operator usually deals with 
material containing radioactive elements which are equivalent to 
about 1 milligram of gamma radiation mixed with about 40 grams 0! 
phosphorescent zinc sulphide in most minute subdivisions, ultimate 
particles of radioactive elements being rendered insoluble in ordinary 
solvents. The adhesive commonly used is a solution of gum arabic 
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in water, the luminous material being mixed with the adhesive. 
The material, part of which remains in the crucible from day to day, 
is not sterile; nor are the brushes. 

It is estimated that the total amount of the material which might 
reach the oral cavity through the practice of wetting the brush with 
the lips might amount to from a few milligrams to 100 milligrams 
daily. Itis probable, however, that not more than 1 to 2 milligrams 
remain constantly in the mouth because of the taste and the conse- 
quent spitting and swallowing. Assuming that from 1 to 40 grams 
of zine May remain in the mouth during the working hours, the 
amount of radioactivity would amount to Pities 0.000025 to 0.000050 
milligram. If such an amount of radioactivity in the mouth is 
sufficient to start local trouble, the effect of these substances on the 
blood system would be noticeable before any local trouble could 
start, as the blood-making apparatus of the body is the most sensitive 
to radioactivity. 

In summing up the results of the study, Doctor Hoffman considers 
that it is shown that radium necrosis occurs only under certain and 
quite exceptional conditions; that it is not the fact of general exposure 
to radioactive substances or nearness thereto, apparently, that causes 
the trouble, but that it is the direct result of introducing such sub- 
stances in minute quantities into the mouth through the insanitary 
habit of penciling the point of the brush with the lips. 


Study of the Dangers in the Use and Handling of Radioactive Substances by 
Doctors Martiand, Conlon, and Knef 


The report by Hoffman led to the publication of an article by 
Doctors Martland, Conlon, and Knef, giving their as yet unfinished 
observations on the danger of the accumulation of radioactive sub- 
stances in the human body and their effect on the hematopoietolytic ’ 
systems. 

The recent death of one of the patients studied by Hoffman gave 
the writers the opportunity of securing accurate clinical and patho- 
logical data for this study, in addition to which there are under their 
observation cases which range in severity from mild ones showing 
only slight necrosis of the jaw and without blood changes to serious 
ones in which there is profound anemia and extensive destruction of 
the upper and lower jawbone. 


In the fatal case [the authors say] we have demonstrated, by means of electro” 
meters, gamma radiation from the body during life and measurable amounts of 
emanation in the expired air. In the organs after death, amounts of radioactive 
elements were found, sufficient to be determined quantitatively by alpha radia- 
tion and penetrative gamma rays, notably in the spleen, liver, and bones, which 
represent the largest part of the reticulo-endothelial system. 

It will be several months before quantitative readings can be completed on 
these organs and the lesions produced in animals, but we are satisfied that they 
contain a mixture of mesothorium, with its decaying products, and radium, in 
what appears to be lethal quantities. In another case, in which there is a well 
marked anemia, we have shown emanation in the expired air in large and meas- 
urable quantities coming from actual deposits of mesothorium and radium in the 
body, the blood giving off emanation while passing through the lungs. In three 





'The word “hematopoietolytic’”” was coined by the authors to designate two distinct systems—the 
hematopoietic system, which governs the blood-making process and is situated in the adult mainly in the 
marrow, oe and , and the reticulo-endothelial system, situated mainly in the same organs, 
but separate Pm to these centers, one of the chief functions of which is the destruction and 
absorption of foreign particles in the blood. 
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other workers, who show at present (September 9, 1925) little or no clinica] 
symptoms and are apparently healthy, we have demonstrated radioactivity jp 
the expired air. In several pieces of necrotic bone removed during life from the 
lower jaw of a radium worker, we have demonstrated a considerable amount of 
alpha radiation. This girl died about three years ago of a supposed syphilitic 
osteomyelitis of the jaw, with profound anemia and sepsis. The dentist kept the 
pieces of bones because of their unusual size. 

This report is published now as a warning that when long-lived radioactiye 
substances are introduced into the body, either by way of the gastro-intesting| 
tract (as they were in these cases), or by way of intravenous injections for thera. 
peutic effects (as is being advocated for the treatment of such conditions as gout, 
arthritis, arteriosclerosis, leukemia and Hodgkin’s disease), death may follow a 
long time after, from the effects of constant irradiation on the blood-forming 
centers. Minute particles of the radioactive substances are phagocyted by the 
local and migratory histocytes of the reticulo-endothelial system and are deposited 
in the bones, spleen, and liver in sufficient amounts to produce, for a period of 
time, seemingly curative or stimulative reactions, to be followed later by exhaus- 
tion and destruction of the blood-producing centers. 

Radioactive elements are among the most powerful known agents affecting 
the hematopoietic system. From the moment of introduction into the body by 
any channel, they act spontaneously and, according to the element and its 
quantity, irritate the blood-producing centers to various degrees. Small doses 
increase temporarily red and white cell production. After a shorter or longer 
time, small or larger doses cause partial or almost total destruction of leukocytes 
and a diminution in the erythrocytes, producing a severe anemia that simulates 
the pernicious anemias of regenerative and aplastic types. 


The use of radioactive materials on watch dials for night visibility 
dates in this country from 1913. Since that time a large and impor- 
tant industry has been built up employing many hundred men and 
women in laboratories and plants either applying radioactive phos- 
phorescent material to watches, clock dials, electrical appliances, 
compasses, and aeronautic instruments or producing such material. 

Radium, mesothorium, or radiothorium is mixed with crystalline 
zinc to form the luminous material, the quantity of radioactive 
material varying according to the desired amount of luminosity, the 
maximum amount of radium element or its equivalent being | mg. 
to 8 gm. of the zinc sulphide. While radium was used at first, meso- 
thorium and radiothorium have been substituted for it because of 
greater luminosity and the fact that they are not so expensive. This 
is important from the standpoint of toxicity, as mesothorium in 
equilibrium with its radiothorium emits five alpha particles while 
radium emits only four. There is also greater velocity and pene- 
tration by the alpha particles of mesothorium and its decayed products 
and they are therefore physiologically more active. Piso sulphide 
rendered luminous by activation with about 20 per cent radium and 
80 per cent mesothorium was ingested by all the patients whose cases 
are included in this report. 

All these workers had been almost constantly employed at painting 
dials for from 3 to 7 years and had painted from 250 to 300 watches 
a day. For several years, and until they were warned to stop, they 
had been accustomed to point the camel’s-hair brushes with their lips. 
The number of times this was done might vary from 1 to 14 times 
for one dial. On the basis of once for each dial it was estimated that 
a worker would swallow i25 mg. of paint and on the basis of 14 
times for a dial about 1.75 gm. daily, which would contain from 3 
to 43 micrograms of radioactive substances according to the amount 
swallowed. Allowing for what would be eliminated by the body it 
is considered that during a period of 5 or 6 years, 1 mg. or more of 
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radioactive elements would be deposited in the. bones, spleen, and 
liver. 

In the fatal case which came under the observation of the writers 
the patient, who was 35 years old, had worked as a dial painter from 
October, 1917, to March, 1925. In 1923, following instructions 
given her at that time, she stopped pointing her brushes, at which 
time she was well except for neuralgia-like pains in the left leg. 
These pains later became so severe that she was obliged to use a 
cane, and in March, 1925, she developed a condition simulating 
yyorrhea and gave up work as a painter although she was in fair 
health until June (three weeks before death), when she noticed that 
she bruised easily. One week later her teeth became sore, the gums 
bled, and she was very weak. She was admitted to the hospital 
one week before her death, at which time she was acutely ill with a 
high temperature. There were marked lesions of the mouth and 
gums with bleeding and there was beginning necrosis of the soft 
palate, gums, and cheeks. 

Kleetrometer tests were made while the patient was still living as 
the occupational history and the a dea and pathologic picture 
indicated that the cause of her illness was radioactivity. These 
tests were made to determine whether there was penetrative radia- 
tion from her body and emanation in the expired air and the results 
of both were positive for radioactivity. Sostevsha: tests after 
death, on viscera and bones, showed small but definite penetrative 
radioactivity in the liver, spleen, kidneys, heart, and marrow from 
some of the bones, while there was considerable radioactivity in the 
lower jaw and both femurs. The tests were made for both gamma 
and alpha rays, and showed positive gamma radiation to be present 
in the organs, while alpha radiation was most marked from the 
spleen, bone marrow, and the outer layer of bone, and the liver. 

Réntgen-ray dental films were attached by metal clips to some of 
the bones and in six weeks’ time there were exact shadowgrams of the 
metal clips, while a definite exposure of film with hazy shadowgrams 
was secured in 60 hours on a film attached to the lower jawbone. 

While this case in certain respects resembled pernicious anemia the 
writer says: 

As to the etiology, we feel that we have proved by the demonstration and 
measurement of radioactive substances in the body during life, in the expired 
air and in the organs after death, that the anemia in this case is dependent on 
the ingestion, long before, of radioactive paint, and that it is caused by the 
actual deposits in the spleen, bones, and liver of radium and mesothorium with 
their decayed products. For the foregoing reasons we have designated this 
anemia as a ‘‘rapid anemia of the pernicious type due to radioactivity.”’ Radio- 
activity in the bones is very clearly shown by the exposure on the dental films. 

A case of chronic anemia of the pernicious type with extensive 
necrosis of the lower jaw in a person still living was also under the 
observation of the writers. This case was that of a woman 24 years 
of age who had worked for seven years as a dial painter, during which 
time she pointed brushes with her lips. This patient, who was in the 
hospital, had a persistent Fe ony rahe necrosis of the lower jaw 
beginning two years before. Her temperature, except for periodic 
rises, was usually kept nearly normal through the frequent use of 
mouth washes and expert dental care. There was, however, a 
spontaneous fracture of the jaw with necrotic perforation of the hard 
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palate. The electrometer tests of the expired air of this patient 
showed positive radioactivity. 

An account is also given of a woman aged 26 who had been em- 
ployed both as a dial painter and as an instructor and who showed 
definite radioactivity although she was still in good physical condi- 
tion. She had always used very good brushes and had not pointed 
them as frequently as was common among the other workers. The 
electrometer tests of her expired air, however, showed that there was 
emanation from both mesothorium and radium in measurable quan- 
tities, these tests being made long after she had given up work with 
the radioactive substance. In view of this fact it is considered 
probable that although her present condition is good the active 
deposits of insoluble products of radium and mesothorium in her 
bones, spleen, and liver, which are constantly bombarding her blood- 
forming centers, may eventually cause either an acute fatal anemia 
or a more chronic anemia with or without local lesions and bone 
necrosis. 

In summing up the deleterious effects of exposure of the human 
body to radioactive elements there are four ways given in whici: 
there may be such exposure. Penetrative or eaictasl-velietion may 
produce harmful effects as a result of overexposure or long-continued 
exposure by means of the Réntgen rays and radiation by radium ani 
its allied products; many cases of fatal anemia among radium workers 
and radiologists have been recognized by clinicians as due to sucli 
exposure. The inhalation of dust containing radium or the inhala- 
tion of emanation is another exposure hazard which is connected 
with certain work in the radium industry, such as tubing and retub- 
ing of partly aged radium, repairing needles, plaques, and containers, 
the preparation of radium and mesothorium and their decaying 
products for the manufacture of luminous paint, etc. Death from 
anemia in which this mode of entry was the cause have been recorded. 
Swallowing radioactive substances, as in the industry under con- 
sideration, produces both anemia and local lesions in the form of bone 
necrosis, and the intravenous injection of radioactive substances 
which is sometimes done in the treatment of certain diseases resulis 
in an accumulation of these elements in the body. 

The radioactive elements when introduced into the body emit 
“so-called positive, negative, and neutral (gamma) radiations of 
which positive charged alpha particles represent over 80 per cent of 
the total radium energy.”’ 

The conclusions reached by the writers in summing up the results 
of the experiments and the clinical study of these cases are that this 
is the first time these anemias have been actually proved to be due 
to the ingestion of radioactive elements and that the necrosis of the 
jaw, which forms an important lesion in this disease, is due to local 
uritative radiation caused by clinging particles of radioactive sub- 
stances on the gums, teeth, and roof of the mouth. The increased 
virulence of bacteria when exposed to small amounts of radioactivity 
is said to be a subject which has not yet been sufficiently investi- 
gas. This is believed to be the first time that radioactivity has 

en demonstrated in the human body during life by means of electro- 
meters, although the presence of radium, mesothorium, and their 
decayed products has been demonstrated in previous experiments 10 
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the organs after death. The importance of this means of determi- 
nation of the presence of radioactive elements in the body is pointed 
out as it can be shown by this means months and years Silaen clini- 
calsymptoms develop. Check tests on normal individuals have failed 
to show any radioactivity. 

After these radioactive elements are once deposited in the bod 
there is no treatment known by which they can be decucmea. 
changed, or neutralized. ‘They decrease in amount in varying periods 
of time according to their individual characteristic decay, radium 
taking 1,750 years and mesothorium 6.7 years to reach one-half of 
its original activity. 
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Need for Free Legal Aid * 


By Witu1am Howarp Tart, Carer Justice or THE UNITED SraTes 
Supreme Court 


HE social changes in our people, the transfer from country to 
urban life of the majority, the influx of peoples of foreign birth, 
and the great increase in the cost of litigation to persons taking 

part in it have together seriously impaired the usefulness of our 
courts to those who most need their protection. Our just pride in 
the institutions derived from the common law, embodied in our 
Federal and State Constitutions, is much of it in the maintenance of 
individual rights. They are chiefly valuable in enabling the individ- 
ual, without dependence on executive favor, to maintain and defend 
in the courts his life, liberty, and property. The peculiar value of 
our constitutional Bill of Rights is not in high-sounding declarations 
of substantive right, whose preservation is generally enjoined upon 
all Government authority in every country. They are to be found 
in the fundamental law of most States of the world and are too often 
more honored in the breach than in the observance. The real practi- 
cal blessing of our Bill of Rights is in its provisions for fixed procedure 


securing a fair hearing by independent courts to each individual. 
It makes these adjective rights inviolable. The right of trial by 
jury, the right to be defended against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, the right requiring due process in the deprivation of life, 
liberty, or ante job illustrate the practical realization in Anglo- 


Saxon liberty of vesting the power in the individual as an individual 
to obtain, without cultivating the favor of official authority, fixed 
judicial procedure to protedt ‘hie substantial rights. But if the in- 
dividual in seeking to protect himself is without money to avail 
himself of such procedure the Constitution and the procedure made 
inviolable by it do not practically work for the equal benefit of all. 
Something must be devised by which everyone, however lowly and 
however poor, however unable by his means to employ a lawyer and 
to pay court costs, shall be furnished the opportunity to set this 
fixed machinery of justice going. 

It was the consciousness of the harshness of the circumstances in 
shutting poor people out of the opportunity to appeal to courts that 
induced Arthur von Briesen, that philanthropic leader of the bar, to 
organize and set on foot legal aid societies. 

uch societies have increased in Various parts of the country and 
differ some in their organization, in the sources of their maintenance, 
whether by the bar, or by social aid societies, or by municipalities. 
The success of them and the real good that they have done are a 
testimony to the high spirit of many lawyers and reflect credit on 
the bar. Without expressing a final personal conclusion on the 





1 From the preface to Bulletin 398 of this bureau: Growth of legal aid work in the United States. 
Washington, January, 1926 
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subject, it seems to me that ultimately these instrumentalities will 
have to be made a part of the administration of justice and paid for 
out of public funds. I think that we shall have to come, and ought 
to come, to the creation in every criminal court of the office of public 
defender, and that he should be paid out of the treasury of the 
county or the State. I think, too, that there should be a department 
in every large city, and probably in the State, which shall be suffi- 
ciently equipped to offer legal advice and legal service in suits and 
defenses in all civil cases, but especially in small claims courts, in 
~ eourts of domestic relations, and in other forums of the plain people. 

A great deal has been done to promote the achieving of justice 
for the poor and unfortunate in workmen’s compensation acts. 
They have expedited just recoveries and have relieved the burdened 
courts, enabling them to dispose of other litigation heretofore long 
delayed. 

it may be necessary, in order to prevent unwise or improper litiga- 
tion, to impose a small fee for the bringing and carrying through of 
a suit. by such free agencies. The department of free legal aid 
should be charged with the duty of examining every applicant and 
looking into his actual poverty and necessity and the probably just 
basis for his appeal. It may be well to unite both civil and criminal 
cases and make the public defender a part of the general department 
of free legal service. ‘The growth of these legal aid organizations 
is the most satisfactory neeok” of their necessity. 


Growth of Legal Aid Work in the United States 


will continue to do so until public opinion forces a radical 
hoa em, of our archaic system of court costs and fees,” 


Po will cor obstructs the way of complete legal justice and “it 


according to Bulletin No. 398 of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, on the Growth of Legal Aid Work in the United States. 

After a discussion on the difficulties the laborer faces when he 
seeks legal justice, the authors of this report, Mr. Reginald Heber 
Smith of the Boston Bar, and Mr. John S. Bradway of the Phila- 
delphia Bar, trace the origin and development of the agencies de- 
signed to improve the position of the wage earner before the law. 
Such agencies include the small claims court, conciliation tribunals, 
industrial accident boards and commissions, administrative officials, 
the defender in criminal cases, and legal aid organizations. A brief 
summary is given here of the character, scope, and operation of these 
remedial services. 


Small Claims Court 


A SMALL claims court is a court of law having a quick, simplified, 
and inexpensive procedure and jurisdiction over small cases, 
such jurisdiction in most States being over matters involving on an 
average $50 or less. Its decisions and judgments are as binding and 
as enforceable as those of any other court in the country. 
The penalty for refusing to obey the summons of a small claims 
court is a default. The cases are heard by a judge whose decision 
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is founded on the rules of substantive law. The hearings are public, 
Sometimes the judge of the small claims court acts as a conciliator, 
in which case the court is for the time being transformed into g 
conciliation tribunal, but it is pointed out in the report that a con- 
ciliation tribunal can never be metamorphosed into a small claims 
eourt. 

The first small claims court was set up in Cleveland in 1913. Ip 
1915, the small claims department of the District Court of Multnomah 
County, Portland, Oreg., was provided for by law, the plan being 
extended in 1917 to all counties of that State. In 1916 the Chicago 
Municipal Court established a special division for small cases. | 
1920 the Philadelphia Municipal Court inaugurated a small claims 
department and Spokane instituted a small claims court. Before 
the beginning of 1924 California, Idaho, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
and South Dakota had created state-wide systems of small claims 
courts. Iowa had also passed a law giving the judges in the lower 
courts “‘power to regulate the procedure in small claims” and 
Minnesota, having tried the small claims court experiment in Minne- 
apolis, had extended the scheme to St. Paul and Stillwater. Thus in 
various localities in seven States and in four great cities in other 
States ‘“‘the small claims court is an established fact.” 

It is not rare for a judge of a small claims court to dispose of 100 
cases ina day. ‘‘ These courts are a success because for the pressing 
need that exists, they provide a perfect answer.”’ 

The Massachusetts law and procedure for a state-wide system of 
small claims courts are in various respects the best yet worked out. 
Some of the principal features of this act are given below: 

Section 21. The justices, or a majority of them, of all the district courts 
except the municipal court of the city of Boston, shall make uniform rules appli- 
cable to said courts, and the justices of the municipal court of the eity of Boston 
shall make rules applicable to that court, providing for a simple, informal, and 
inexpensive procedure, hereinafter called the procedure, for the determination, 
according to the rules of substantive law, of claims in the nature of contract 
or tort, other than slander and libel, in which the plaintiff does not claim as 
debt or damages more than $35, and for a review of judgments upon such claims 
when justice so requires. The procedure shall not be exclusive, but shall be 
alternative to the formal procedure for causes begun by writ. 

Sec. 22. The procedure shall include the beginning of actions with an 
entry fee of $1 but without writ, and without requirement, except by special 
order of court, of other pleading than a statement to the clerk or an assistant 
clerk, who shall reduce the same to concise written form in a docket kept for the 
purpose. The procedure shail include notice by registered mail instead of the 
mode of service heretofore required, and shall include provisions for early hear- 
ing. The procedure may include the modification of any or all rules of pleading 
and gga anything contained in other chapters, sections or acts notwith- 
standing, and may include a stay of the entry of judgment or of the issue of 
execution. The rules for the procedure may provide for the elimination of any 
or all fees and costs, and that costs shall be in the discretion of the court. In 
causes begun finder procedure, the court may on application for cause shown 
issue writs of attachment of property or person as in causes begun by writ. 


Conciliation Tribunals 


‘THE small claims court plan, however, is at present inapplicable in 

numerous cities and judicial districts as there are States which 
have no courts between the justice of the peace and the circuit courts, 
except the probate courts and the special courts in the cities and largei 
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towns. It is suggested that in these localities conciliation may 
afford the most practicable solution for settling differences between 
individuals, wage claims, rent, debts, property damages, breach of 
contract and particularly those small cases which fall within the scope 
of conciliation tribunals. At present there are only a few of these 
tribunals in the country. The North Dakota experiment is the only 
one in the United States from which one may hope to secure at present 
any practical notion of the nature and accomplishment of conciliation 
tribunals. The attorney general of that State reports that the re- 
sults of conciliation have not justified the expectation of those who 
drafted the law providing for the appointment of conciliators. 
Although the history of this form of Gla 2, sereper in the United States 
has not been encouraging, it would be unwise, the authors think, to 
disregard it altogether in plans for improving the administration of 
Justice. 


Industrial Accident Commissions 





COURT costs and fees ‘ought never be permitted to constitute an 
obstacle to justice’ because the legislatures may so easily reduce 
them to a minimum or abolish them completely. 

The legislation which established the workmen’s compensation 
principle practically eliminated all costs and fees for claimants, pro- 
vided for a apeenn | procedure, and in order to do away with the 
necessity for counsel placed the administration of workmen’s com- 
yensation laws in the hands of quasi-judicial industrial accident 
boar or commissions. 

The Connecticut compensation law even provided that in the event 
a case was appealed from the commission there should be no charges 
in the supreme court. Even stenographic expenses are taken care 
of by most of the commissions. 

The commissions have also had an encouraging record in the 
rompt adjustment of claims. According to a statement of the late 
Mr. ot H. Downey. an expert on workmen’s compensation, published 
in 1924, “‘at least 95 per cent of all compensation claims are settled 
by direct agreement between the parties without reference to any 
tribunal.” 

The contested cases are also handled with praiseworthy promp- 
titude, the 1917 report of the California Industrial Accident Com- 
mission showing that over 86 per cent of such cases were decided 
within 62 days. The average time for the completion of court action 
in common-law personal injury suits is 2 years and 5 months, ac- 
cording to a statement of an actuary of the Ohio commission. 

The industwial accident commissions have also done a great deal to 
aid injured persons to prepare their cases. In the judgment of the 
authors of this report, the need for an attorney to represent the 
injured workers in contested cases will grow more and more apparent. 
In this connection the assistance of level aid organizations is suggested. 
Already the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions and the National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions have appointed “a special committee to consider how far such a 
cooperative arrangement may now be feasible and workable or may 
be made to be.” 
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Wage Payment Legislation 


[X THE matter of wage claims the workers have found the legal 
machinery in this country most inadequate. State after State 
has realized this and undertaken to institute remedies. 

The first legislative experiment along this line was the Massa- 
chusetts act passed in 1879, which required the weekly payment of 
wages. Some States have souglit to compel wage payments ‘by 
imposing a penalty for nonpayment, as by making the wages run til] 
paid, leaving, however, the unpaid wage earner to collect the penalty 
through an ordinary suit in the ordinary courts.’’ Other States have 
tried to aid the worker by providing that, if he wins his suit, the 
defendant must pay the lawyer’s fee. 

The most interesting legislative attempt in this connection is 
declared to be the creation of an administrative official and placing 
‘in his hands the duty of enforcing wage payment laws,” as has been 
done in California, Massachusetts, Nevada, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

In 1886 Massachusetts corporations in specified industries were 
‘“‘made liable to criminal proceedings and to fines for nonpayment 
of wages.” Later the act was extended to all employers in every 
important line of business. 

In California and in Washington the administrative officials may arbitrate 
seasonal labor wage claims and all of the officials have acquired a sort of de 
facto jurisdiction to hear complaints and to adjust them partly by arbitration and 
partly by conciliation. But the commissioner can not enforce a decision against 
an employer who refuses to comply. In such case he must proceed in court. 

Judging from the experience in connection with the collection of 
wage claims, the best scheme would seem to be to enact legislation 
requiring the weekly payment of wages, making their nonpayment 
a criminal offense and intrusting the enforcement of this law to an 
administrative official, generally a labor commissioner. This is the 
present Massachusetts system, which seems to be more effective 
than that followed by any comparable States. 

This scheme will probably prove satisfactory for the collection of 
the great majority of wage claims, but there will no doubt be some 
disputed cases in which the claimant should be represented by 
counsel. It is suggested that in these cases labor commissioners 
cooperate with legal aid organizations. The Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada and the 
National Association of Legal Aid Organizations have each recently 
appointed a committee to devise practical methods for such coopera- 


tion. 
The Defender in Criminal Cases ; 


‘THE defender in criminal cases is a lawyer who represents persons 
in straitened circumstances who are accused of crime. e may 
be paid by a private organization or by the State. 


Viewing the country as a whole to determine how far the administration 
of justice is empowered and gauipped to provide adequate protection for poor 


persons accused of crime we find that the statutes do not afford any thorough 
and comprehensive plan. * * * ‘The position of the man of no financial 
resources before the law has received insufficient attention, with the result that 
our statutes represent a hodgepodge of good intentions which fall short of the 
mark because they are built on false premises or because of inherent limitations 
that make them ineffective in actual practice. 
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The plan of assigning counsel for poor defendants operates best 
in capital cases because the dramatic character and publicity of 
such cases tend to arouse the interest of the assigned counsel and to 
urge him to his best efforts. Furthermore he is paid. for his work. 
Even in ‘‘noncapital cases when assigned counsel are paid the plan 
' does serve to provide adequate representation for the defense, 
although * * * this is accomplished in an unnecessarily ex- 
pensive and cumbersome manner. But in at least 35 States the 
indigent defendant, unless he is charged with murder, must rely 
on unpaid assigned counsel or go without any representation at all,” 
unless some individual or organization affords him relief. 

As a result of this situation varied experiments with defenders in 
criminal cases have been tried—in Chicago through the bar associa- 
tion of that city; in Minneapolis, Omaha, and San Francisco, through 
municipal defenders; and in Cleveland and Los Angeles, through 
defenders in connection with the inferior courts. The Connecticut 
public defenders are county officers. There are also two important 
defender organizations—the Voluntary Defenders Committee in 
New York City and the Public Defender of Los Angeles County. 

At present theta are 12 defenders’ offices in the United States. It 
is estimated that the 1924 volume of work of defenders’ offices 
approximated 6,000 cases and it seems fair to conclude that since 
the establishment of these offices they have extended their aid to 
- about 45,000 persons in criminal cases. 

- In large communities the public defender system is preferable to 
the er assigned counsel system not because the former better 
protects innocent defendants but because it serves them equally 
well and is also more economical and efficient. This is due to the 
centralization of all the cases of indigent persons in one office and 
also to the concentration of responsibility in that office. These 
conditions result in rapid expert service. 

Whether a private or public defender organization is preferable 
in thickly populated centers is a moot question. One of the leading 
arguments advanced in favor of the public defender is that his 
position is official and his financial backing more solid. On the 
other hand, the private defender has the advantage of greater 
freedom from political interference. It seems quite certain, how- 
ever, that the trend will be toward the ectéBlichment of public 
defenders’ offices. It is the duty of the organized bar to see that 
these agencies function as they should. 

In the smaller communities where the number of cases is not suffi- 
cient to demand the setting up of a public defender’s office, the 
assigned counsel plan can be made to work very well. 


Legal Aid Organizations 


PF APERIENCE in the United States plainly indicates that in addi- 
to the several legal remedial oo already cited another 
service is required to round out and supplement them, and this 
service is performed by the legal aid organizations. 
In 1876 in New York City the first legal aid organization came into 
existence. In the beginning this movement for the legal protection 
of the poor made slow progress. At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury legal aid work was being done in only 3 cities in the United 
States—Chicago, Jersey City, and New York. 

From 1900 to 1909 the movement steadily extended, Boston, New. 
ark, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Denver, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Pitts. 
burgh, and Detroit being among the centers in which legal aid organj- 
zations were established. The outstanding development in the 1919- 
1913 period was the creation of the first municipal legal aid bureau ip 
Kansas City, Mo. Prior to this all legal aid organizations were sup. 
ported by charities, the bar associations or the general public a: 
philanthropic corporations. In this period also legal aid activities 
were begun in Baltimore, Rochester, St. Louis, Akron, Buffalo, 
Colorado Springs, St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis, Louisville, an 
some efforts were made alo this line in Birmingham and New 
Orleans. From 1913 to 1917 there was a further expansion followed 
by a setback due to the war. In a few years, however, the work 
advanced with revived momentum. 

In 1921 a new scheme of legal aid organization particularly adapted 
to smaller communities was devised which was to be worked out by the 
Illinois Bar Association in cooperation with the local bar associations 
of that State. This scheme, approved in 1922, called for ‘an infor- 
mal series of legal aid committees to which the social service agencies 
in their respective communities could refer persons needing legal 
advice and assistance.’’ Previous to this time legal aid services had 
been mainly available in the larger cities. The “Illinois plan’ 
constituted a simple and practicable system for the extension of such 
services to smaller communities where the need for legal aid is not 
suflicient to justify the setting up of a formally organized bureau or 
society. 

By 1922 there were about 48 legal aid organizations in this country 
and in 1925 they numbered 72. 

In 1912 a national alliance of legal aid societies was formed which in 
1923 was superseded by an improved national association of legal aid 
organizations ‘‘with defined Lee and powers for the guidance of 
legal aid work, * * * to cooperate with the judiciary, the bar, 
and all organizations interested in the administration of justice.” 

Existing legal aid organizations annually assist over 125,000 
clients. They collect about half a million dollars in amounts aver- 
aging a little over $15 a case. This work as carried on at present 
costs annually almost a third of a million dollars, averaging approxi- 
mately $2.50 a case. 

Certain obstacles in the way of more satisfactory relations between 
legal aid activities and social service agencies are cited. However, 
these problems, many of which are questions of jurisdiction, are being 
studied and in certain cities “an excellent a oe of cooperation 
has been developed, and all along the line an earnest desire to press 
forward in a joint campaign is manifest.” 

In the chapter on legal aid and the bar it is stated that “there is no 
finer chapter in legal aid history, no other development contains 4 
brighter promise for the future, than the record of what has been 
acosennathiad during the few years since the war in cementing together 
the organized bar and the organized legal aid work.”’ 

The above brief references to the progress of legal aid agencies in 
this country are sufficient to indicate how substantial is the basis for 
the constructive proposals made in the bulletin under review. 
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Neec! for Consolidation and Cooperation 


i? IS estimated by the authors that there are more than 20,000,000 

earners and their dependents in the United States who, should 
they have need to go to law, “have no surplus with which to pay 
lawyers’ fees.” 

This statistical statement, however, becomes less appalling when 
coupled with the authors’ declaration that “already we have nearly 
enough a to construct a definite comprehensive plan that 
will serve beyond any reasonable doubt to overcome the difficulties 
of delays, court costs, and the expense of counsel and thus to make 
the laws actively effective in behalf of all persons.” 

Such scheme demands less complicated procedure and necessitates 
“the adoption of an adequate in forma pauperis statute.” For the 
summary adjudication of the more petty disputes it is proposed to 
depend on the small claims courts, while the industrial accident 
boards and commissions will be relied on to take care of the rights 
of injured wage earners through the proper administration. of work- 
men’s compensation laws. For the handling of wage claims more 
rigorous legislation should be enacted along the lines of the Mas- 
sachusetts law and enforced through the State labor office. To insure 
competent representation for persons in straitened circumstances 
charged with grave crimes, the use of public defenders is urged 
rather than the assignment of paid counsel, the latter system being 
somewhat less economical and not quite so efficient. 

It is recommended that in civil cases in smaller communities the 
simple system instituted by the Illinois State Bar Association should 
be followed and that in large cities where the cases of poor litigants 
run up in the thousands “a definitely —— legal aid office, 
whether public or private, should be established and maintained 
and that as a final resort every court should have express power to 
assign any member of the bar in a proper case and to fix his remu- 
neration.”’ 

The work of the future will be to consolidate and coordinate these 
various measures and agencies for legal assistance into an effective 
whole, to advocate that State legislatures provide for the creation 
of such measures and agencies, and to make a constant study of 
the practical working out of these remedial provisions, with a view 
to their prompt improvement. 

The leadership in this important task is the responsibility of the 
bar and calls for ‘‘its trained faculty of critical analysis, its intimate 
knowledge of the constitutional principles on which our legal insti- 
tutions are based, and its highest vision.”’ The power and resources 
of the bar, however, are restricted. Consequently as many agencies 
as possible must be called upon to assist in this great work, especially 
the national association of legal aid organizations and the social 
services which are now established in every city. 

Of paramount importance to the success of this movement are a 
real community interest and the backing of an intelligent public 
opinion. 

This is a task which it may take years to complete but every ste 
will bring us closer ‘‘to a practical realization ~ 4 our American ide 
that through the orderly administration of justice all citizens shall 
receive the equal protection of the laws.” 
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Simplified Procedure in the Administration of Justice: The Danish 
Conciliation System 


By ReetnaLtp HEBER SMITH 


N THE Kingdom of Denmark in the year 1922 more than 75,000 
| lawsuits were quickly, cheaply, and satisfactorily disposed of hy 
a method of procedure—called conciliation or mediation—that has 
been successfully employed by the Danish administration of justice 
for more than a century but which is virtually unknown to us in the 
United States. 

We are familiar with conciliation and mediation as a method for the 
peaceable settlement or avoidance of collective disputes between 
capital and labor in the arena of industrial relations, but the use of 
conciliation as a practical method for the settlement of ordinary civil 
disputes and the avoidance of litigation between individuals is new to 
us. It challenges our attention because we all know that at the pre- 
sent time our own administration of justice needs to be made more 
efficient, more speedy, and Jess expensive. Any plan that has behind 
it a long and honorable record of demonstrable success and practical 
utility, such as has been attained by conciliation in both Denmark and 
Norway, deserves careful study to determine whether it could be 
incorporated into the legal institutions of our own country. 

There is nothing mysterious or complicated about conciliation. 
It is the simplest kind of a proceeding that has ever been devised. 
It is a method of procedure, sanctioned by law, designed to enable 
disputants voluntarily to adjust their own quarrel. Both the Old 
and the New Testament enjoin parties to settle their own differences. 
“Agree with thine adversary quickly while thou art in the way with 
him.” Conciliation becomes a part of the administration of justice 
when the State provides officers whose duty it is to mediate between 
parties and help them to compose their differences by voluntarily 
agreeing on a settlement that is mutually satisfactory. The officer 
who serves as mediator may be a judge or a lay commissioner, and thie 
conciliation proceedings may take place in a regular court or in a 
special forum that is not a court at all and is generally called a “ con- 
ciliation tribunal” or a “conciliation commission.’”? Denmark has 
always used both types of conciliation. 


American Experiments 


CERTAIN steps in the direction of conciliation have been taken in 

the United States. In the — from 1846 to 1851, provisions 
authorizing the establishment of conciliation tribunals were inserted 
in the new constitutions of New York, Wisconsin, California, Michii- 
gan, Ohio, and Indiana, but no tribunals were actually set up. !n 
1913 the Cleveland Conciliation Court and in 1917 the Minneapolis 
Conciliation Court were created. These courts have ever since used, 
with genuine success, the method of conciliation in disposing of many 
of the small causes that come before them. That part of the Scandi- 
navian plan that intrusts conciliation to special tribunals which are 
not courts and which stand apart from the courts, hearing disputes 
before they are brought into court and endeavoring in every proper 
way to prevent the cases from ever being taken into court was never 
actually tried out in America until in 1921 North Dakota passed 
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a law under which such tribunals were established. These conciliation 
tribunals have functioned, but in the words of the attorney general of 
North Dakota “the results have not justified the hopes of the authors 
of the measure.”’ In 1923 Iowa also authorized the setting up of con- 
ciliation tribunals but the law seems to have become a dead letter. 
In 1917 the New York Municipa! Court adopted rules for conciliation 
procedure and the justices stated “ the conciliation system marks a new 
epoch in the administration of — in this State,’”’ but not a single 
conciliation proceeding was had until in January, 1925. Mr. Justice 
Lauer secured an amended procedure under which, after a case has been 
called for trial, the judge presiding at the call of the trial calendar 
may mediate between the parties or their attorneys and if mediation 
fails the case may then go forward to trial before another judge. 

All these American experiments with conciliation have been 
inspired, directly or indirectly, by the Scandinavian precedents. 
There is reason to believe that the very limited success that we have 
thus far obtamed may be due to the fact that we have copied our 
ideas from an original that we only imperfectly understand. Our 
information has been drawn from meager and antiquated sources. 
English translations of the Danish and Norwegian conciliation laws 
have not been available. Much of our evidence was hearsay or 
came at second hand. In 1923, however, direct light was thrown 
on the subject by papers on the conciliation procedure of Norway 
and Denmark presented by Mr. Axel Tiesen and Mr. George Osten- 
feld ! at the conference of Bar Association delegates in Minneapolis. 
In the same year the American Bar Association’s committee on 
legal aid work reported that the advancement of conciliation proce- 
dure in the United States was seriously jeopardized, not necessarily 
because of any inherent weakness in the procedure itself, but because 
we were trying to make bricks without straw. The committee on 
conciliation and small claims procedure at the conference of Bar 
Association delegates proposed, therefore, to make a direct investi- 
gation at first hand of the actual present situation of conciliation 
in Norway and Denmark and commissioned John P. Matsen, of the 
Boston Bar, to make such a study.? His report, based on his per- 
sonal investigation, has now been submitted. It is to be hoped that 
his complete report together with his translations of all the laws 
governing conciliation may be published in its entirety, but in order 
that the benefit of his observations and conclusions may be made 
immediately available two summaries have been prepared. The 
present article deals with conciliation in Denmark and a second 
article dealing with conciliation in Norway will be published in a 
succeeding issue of the Labor Review. 


Early Origin of Danish System 


‘THE exact origin of conciliation is lost in the mists of anteannty 

_ No one knows in what country or under what system of law 
this tose type of procedure made its first appearance. We do not 
even know the exact date of its importation into Denmark, but it 
was on July 10, 1795, that Christian VII, monarch of Denmark and 


1 Reprinted in the American Bar Association Journal, November 1923, vol. 9, p. 747. 

*See report of committee on aid work in Vol. XLVIII of the American Bar Association Reports 
(p. 375). and also the 1925 report of the committee on conciliation and small claims procedure in the collec- 
tion of reports at the tenth annual meeting in Detroit (p. 19). 
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Norway, by edict established the method of conciliation upon a broad 
and endurmg basis. This law, consisting of 59 sections, has been 
amended from time to time, but in most essential respects it remained 
the governing code until in 1916 Denmark adopted an entirely 
new code of civil procedure that went into effect on October 1, 1919, 

The story of the development of conciliation im Denmark becomes 
much clearer if three facts are kept steadily in mind. First, as 
already noted, there are two types of conciliation eee 
tion by judges in the regular courts and mediation — conciliation 
commissions or tribunals which are not courts and have none of the 
ordinary functions or powers of a court. Second, there is a marked 
difference between urban and rural conditions of life that is neces. 
sarily reflected in the administration of justice. Legal institutions 
admirably adapted to secure justice in agricultural and sparsely 
settled districts may not work at all in Se sakwerse cities with dense 
populations. This 1s as true in Denmark as in the United States and 
variations in conciliation procedure have necessarily been devised to 
meet these different conditions. Third, all legal proceedings in the 
ordinary Danish courts were conducted, until the new 1916 code of 
civil procedure, on the basis of documentary or written proof instead 
of by the oral testimony of witnesses such as one sees in any English 
or American court. The prosecution of litigation through docu- 
mentary proof is expensive and cumbersome so that by contrast tho 
simplicity and cheapness of conciliation procedure have had a power- 
ful appeal, possibly a more powerful appeal than would have existed 
if court procedure had been simpler. 

In considering whether a legal institution that has been beneficial 
in a foreign country can well be utilized in our own, radical differences 
in the legal environment must be taken into account. This last is 
the only difference that needs to be stressed. How far it served io 
give a special impetus to conciliation in Denmark that would be 
lacking in America we can determine before long by watching to se 
if conciliation has been fundamentally weakened by the 1916 Code oi 
Civil Procedure. In any event when we remember the technicalitics 
and complexities of our own litigation it is a safe guess that there 
would exist among our people, especially the poorer people, a strong 
impulse to invoke the simplicity of conciliation procedure if, in all 
other respects, it is suitable to the conditions of our life and com- 
patible with the instimets and spirit of our less homogeneous popula- 


tion. 
Law of 1795 


THIS remarkable law of 1795 recited in its preamble: ‘ Whereas 

it is our most earnest desire to prevent unnecessary and costly 
litigation between our dear and faithful subjects, we have deemed 
it expedient to create an institution for conciliation which shall be 
establi at once throughout the cities, towns, and rural com- 
munities of Denmark.” 

Chapter I provided that the conciliation commission in Copenhagen 
should consist of three members, the presiding officer to be a judge of 
the royal court, and all to be appointed, not elected by popular vote. 
The Copenhagen conciliation commission had no jurisdiction over cases 
within the special jurisdiction of the maritime court, the innkeepers’ 
court, the debt commission, or the police court, but all the judges of 
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such eourts were instructed to “attempt to bring about an amicable 
disposition of cases under their jurisdiction.’ 

Chapter II preseribed the organization of the commissions in 
market towns. ‘“‘ The executive council thereof shall nominate four or 
six of the mest enlightened and prudent menof the town from whom 
the whole community by a majority vete shall elect two to be concilia- 
tion commissioners.’ awyers were ineligible. Although supervision 
by the diocesan prefect (Stiftamtmand) and the county executive offi- 
cer (Amtmand) was provided, these market-town conciliation commis- 
sions were aeons experiments in loeal self-government. 

Chapter ITI set out the necessarily loose organization of the con- 
eiliation commissions in the rural districts, but by an amendment in 
1875 their organization was made like that in the market towns. 
It is interesting to note the regulation that districts should be so laid 
out that every inhabitant should not be more than 28 miles qaistant 
from a conciliation tribunal. 

Chapter IV gave to these new extralegal tribunals jurisdiction 
over “all ge eivil eases whether they eoncern real property, 
private rights, debts, er any other thing excepting suits on bills of 
exchange, claims in bankruptey”’ and excepting “eases prosecuted 
by Government officers.” “Slander and libel eases shall go te the 
conciliation commission before they can be htigated in court.” “In 
divorce and separation cases when both parties are present the eom- 
mission shall try to reconcile them,” it “shall not have power to deeree 
an absolute divorce” or a legal separation, “which power shall be 
exercised only by the courts, but it shall be the duty of the com- 
mission to determine the terms upon which the parties can agree to 
live apart so that these terms may be made the basis of a separation 
agreement in the event a separation should subsequently be granted.”’ 

Chapter V defined the procedure before the commissions. They 
were to meet weekly on a certam day except that in Copenhagen 
more frequent meetings might be necessary. Claims could be pre- 
sented orally or in writing. ‘“‘ The commissioner who has received it 
shall at onee prepare a written summons, executed in duplicate, run- 
ning to beth parties, notifying them to meet at a certam time. In 
Copenhagen the summons shall be served by two messengers of the 
royal court; in the other market towns by two servants of the town 
hall; in the rural communities two men shall be appointed in each 
farming village to summons. their neighbors.”’ 

At conciliation hearings the parties ‘“‘shall appear personally.” If 
for a valid reason, a party could not appear, he could ‘‘send a good 
man in his place” with power of attorney to make a conciliation 
agreement. No lawyer could appear before such a commission; a 
lawyer could not even be the ‘“‘good man” to represent an absent 
party as his attorney in fact. 

Conciliation proceedings were to be held ‘behind closed doors” 
and what was said during the hearings could not later be testified 
to in court. The only record kept in the commission’s record book 
was the agreement made by the ies and subserrbed by them or 
an entry that conciliation had failed. Except that m cases where a 
poor person applied for leave to sue in forma pauperis in the regular 
courts permission might be denied him if it appeared that he had 
not been “willing to enter ito a conciliation agreement so as to 
dispose of the matter in an inexpensive way.” 
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The costs and fees of conciliation proceedings were kept low and 
“should any of the parties be so poor that they can not make tho 
payment, conciliation proceedings shall not be denied them on that 
account.” 

Proceedings were to be most prompt. “ Cases shall be completed 
in market towns within 8 days and in rural communities within 14 
days. They shall not remain undisposed of for a longer time with- 
out the consent of both parties.” 


Litigation Prohibited Until Conciliation Has Been Attempted 


HE teeth of the law are in section 49, which reads: ‘No case 

shall, except as otherwise expressly provided herein, be entered 

in court for hearing or judgment unless the complainant produces a 

certificate showing that conciliation has been attempted but has not 
resulted in an agreement.”’ 

The foregoing sections of the law give us a clear picture of the 
essence of the plan for conciliation. In Denmark a merchant de- 
siring to collect a debt or a servant wishing to sue for his wages 
could not at once institute litigation; they were first required to 
submit the matter to a conciliation commission. Whether an agree- 
ment was reached by the parties depended entirely upon their own 
voluntary consent; the commission had no power whatsoever to force 
a settlement or to enter any judgment. If the complainant failed 
cv appear, without proper excuse, his case was dismissed. [If the 
defendant failed to appear even without proper excuse he could not 
be defaulted, the only penalty being that the costs of the proceed- 
ing might be assessed against him. So long as the parties appeared 
or, in cases of proper excuse if they sent attorneys in fact, they could 
either or both be obstinate if they chose, turn a deaf ear to all con- 
ciliatory proposals, and insist on taking the matter into court. 

The strength and the weakness of conciliation, as a method for 
disposing of civil controversies, are now apparent. In so far as thie 
plan results in actually bringing the persage together and in pro- 
ducing voluntary agreements which, when signed, are as binding as 
a judgment in a court of law, it serves to avoid the strife that accom- 
panies litigation, it terminates disputes in an honorable way, and it 
secures justice promptly and at trifling cost. The weakness is that 
as conciliation must yield a voluntary agreement or fail, it is always 
at; the mercy of the obstinacy or pugnacity of either party. The 
best proof of the pudding is in the eating and the best answer as 
to the actual value of conciliation is supplied by facts and figures 
showing exactly what has happened in Denmark. 

The hold that conciliation has on the people is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by pointing out that the law of 1795 is nearly as old as the 
Constitution of the United States, but has been amended less often 
and in less important particulars. In 1857 the organization of the 
conciliation commissions in the rural districts was made similar to 
that in the market towns. In the same year all commissioners were 
made appointive instead of elective officials. In 1861 the idea of 
separate conciliation tribunals was extended when it was provided 
that cases within the jurisdiction of the special maritime and com- 
mercial courts should first be sunmitted to special maritime and 
commercial conciliation commissions. 
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Work of Conciliation Commissions, 1871-1915 


THE available statistics are not arranged exactly as one would 

desire them to be, especially because the records do not distin- 
cuish between cases actually conciliated and cases discontinued. 
The Danish figures have obviously been kept for the purpose of 
showing how many cases the conciliation commissions have been 
able to keep out of court in one way or another and in that regard the 
figures are illuminating. 

~The first part of Table 1, below, shows for each year from 1901 to 
1915 and the yearly average for each 5-year period from 1871 to 1915, 
the work of the ordinary commissions divided as between Copen- 
hagen and the rest of Denmark and the work of the special maritime 
and commercial conciliation commissions. ‘‘Cases disposed of” 
means all the cases handled by the conciliators during the year. 
Subtract from this total the number of cases conciliated or discon- 
tinued and the balance is the number of cases which the conciliators 
necessarily referred to the courts. The second part of the table 
gives the same facts in the same form for the 45-year period from 
1871 to 1915. The figures have been condensed by giving an average 
for each 5-year period. If we total all the figures as to the cases of 
all the conciliation commissions we find that from 1871 to 1875 the 
average annual volume of their work was 24,383 cases and that from 
1911 to 1915 the average annual volume was 90,268 cases. Compar- 
ing the same two periods, the number of cases conciliated or discon- 
tinued increased from 15,606 to 48,972, but proportionately this was 
a decrease from 64 per cent to 54 per cent of the total cases disposed of. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBFR OF CASES HEARD BY CONCILIATION COMMISSIONS IN 
DENMARK 








Special commission for maritime and 
commercial cases in Copenhagen 


Ordinary commissions 


















































Denmark Copenhagen Commercial Maritime 
Agree- Agree- Agree- Agree- 
ment ment ment ment 

Cases dis-| reached | Cases dis-| reached |Cases dis-! reached |Cases dis-| reached 

posed of | or case | posed of | or case | posed of | or case | posed of | or case 

discon- discon- discon- discon- 

tinued tinued tinued 
Fie es ee 80, 717 47, 048 2, 904 1, 870 2, 361 1, 592 51 15 
, Stee nr Cee 76, 968 44, 245 2, 823 1, 751 2, 657 1, 659 70 16 
et ESS Oe ERS 69, 997 40, 204 2, 620 1, 637 2, 691 1, 721 55 il 
Rape Sa iy eas 69, 799 39, 649 2, 843 1, 725 2, 799 1, 725 65 13 
| RE RR 204 eS 67, 668 38, 886 2, 844 1, 683 2, 849 1, 796 48 9 
WPS: ae rr eee 69, 261 38, 151 2, 749 1, 575 2, 400 1, 429 61 il 
pie ey eee 71, 116 39, 376 3, 231 1, 836 2, 296 1, 355 57 10 
| PO Se ree 84, 407 47, 308 3, 974 2, 414 2, 889 1, 783 92 20 
| RS ee eS 89, 356 49, 710 3, 396 2, 034 2, 620 1, 587 90 18 
| en SP oh TS 91, 193 49, 874 3, 102 1, 839 2, 452 1, 445 122 18 
| a ee: EP ee 92, 286 49, 427 3, 846 1, 762 2, 361 1, 385 103 12 
Fk ER kh a 91, 718 49, 715 3, 089 1, 776 2, 314 1,323 85 9 
RS a 85, 555 47, 498 2, 801 1, 594 1, 970 1, 126 89 16 
pT RE Fe $1, 919 45, 171 2, 884 1, 721 2, 174 1,172 109 il 
5 elie oH PS, aR 73, 264 38, 752 2, 641 1, 524 2, 002 857 132 6 
‘.. a 1, 195, 224 665, 014 45, 747 26, 741 36, 835 21, 955 i, 229 195 
Average per year 

PE ictinwecned 23, 156 14, 948 656 355 460 259 111 44 
i. RRs 37,932 | ~ 24,394 1,219 733 1, 068 626 81 29 
1881-1885............. 35, 545 21, 759 1, 416 833 i, 073 626 71 25 
1886-1890.........200- 45, 095 27, 372 1, 947 1, 218 1, 532 926 45 18 
1891-1805... ......2... 47, 612 28, 867 1, 893 1, 230 1, 317 784 42 14 
1806-1900... .....<.---- 63, 621 38, 267 2, 090 1, 368 1, 560 982 41 12 
1901-1905__......2...- 73, 030 42, 006 2, 807 1, 733 2, 671 1, 699 58 13 
1906-1910. ...........- 81, 067 44, 884 3, 290 1, 940 2, 531 1, 520 s4 15 
WEP an. o....0. 84,948 | 46,113 3, 052 1, 675 2, 164 1, 173 104 il 
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Problems Resulting from Development of Urban Life 


HE onset. of our modern, complex, industrial form of society that 
has so radically altered conditions in America has also made it; 
influence felt in Denmark, especially in the direction of accentuating 
the cleavage between the conditions of life and the needs of those 
living m cities, on the one hand, and those livmg in rural communi- 
ties on the other. The coneiliation system was subjected to great 
strain, reforms were demanded, but the Danish Parliament (Rigstaq) 
was unable to act until 1916 because of a deadlock between urban 
and rural representatives. 

The population of Denmark in 1924 was about 3,500,000; nearly 
40 per cent of the people live in cities or towns, the population of 
Copenhagen alone being about 750,000. In the cities where persons 
did not know each other, where time was valuable, and where many 
of the cases arising involved difficult legal questions and complicated 
issues of fact, the coneihation procedure tended to become objec- 
tionable and various devices were employed to cireumvent it. ‘The 
rule that parties must appear m person before the conciliation com- 
missions proved difficult to enforee. Busy persons would assign a 
clam to their lawyer (mandatarius), who would then appear before 
the commission. After the failure to conciliate, the case would be 
referred to the court, the lawyer would nullify the mandatartus assicn- 
ment and then proceed to represent his client before the court in his 
fiduciary capacity. The supreme court upheid these mandatarius 
assignments. Parties absented themselves from the conciliation 
hearmgs without a legally valid exeuse and sent attorneys in fact in 
their stead. It became the custom for the commissions not to object 
if neither party objected; but a further result was to increase the 
number of cases in court in which the illegal absence of a party from 
the coneiliation hearing was interposed as a bar to the action. 

Another practice that increased with the years was for the parties 
and their attorneys to draw up a tentative conciliation agreement, 
which was then sibmitted to the conciliation commission, whose duty 
thus became the purely formal one of entering the agreement on its 
record. This practice had beeome very common in Copenhagen by 
1916. In such instances it was obviously a waste of time for the 
parties to appear personally before the commission and lawyers’ 
assistants or clerks began to appeer as attorneys im fact for the absent 
parties. This practice was illegal but the urban commissions made 
no objection if the parties did net, but confusion often resulted because 
when the case came mto court one party might then raise the tech- 
nical objection that the requirements as to conciliation had not been 
complied with in that the opposing party had sent a disqualified per- 
son as his attorney in fact. 

The rural districts, on the other hand, were well pleased with the 
existing conciliation system. Their only complamt was against 
having it weakened, and especially did they object to the results o! 
the mandatarius assignment. 


Act of 1916 


“THE only way to reconcile these conflicting needs was to provide 
one conciliation procedure for Copenhagen and another for the 
rural districts. This 1s substantially what the act of 1916 did. The 
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old and time-honored conciliation system was preserved almost intact 
for the rural districts, it was strengthened by the abolition of the 
mandatarius assignment, it was weakened only by the withdrawal 
from the jurisdiction of the concihation tribunals of certain new 
classes of cases, as certain cases in which attachments were sought 
and ‘‘urgent cases’’ whenever so determined by the court. In actions 
for slander and in illegitimacy cases conciliation was not eliminated 
but its exereise was transferred from the conciliation commission to 
the appropriate law court. 

It is noticeable that the act of 1916 intrusts a larger share in con- 
ciliation procedure to the judges. Courts of law were given power 
to mediate in all cases. In Copenhagen in all cases involving less 
than 800 kroner (about $200) the duty to mediate devolves exclu- 
sively on the judges of the municipal court. The Copenhagen con- 
ciliation Commission was retained but it has been ee of all 
power to deal with cases within the jurisdiction of the municipal 
court. Lawyers are now permitted to appear before the conciliation 
commissions in Copenhagen and in Frederiksberg, a suburb of the 
capital, but not elsewhere. 


Maritime and Commercial Cases 


MEDIATION by the judges in the maritime and commercial 

courts had proved to be more successful than mediation by the 
special conciliation commissions created in 186i for maritime and 
commercial causes. 

The act of 1916 did not abolish the maritime and commercial 
conciliation commissions for the same reason that it did not abolish 
the Copenhagen conciliation commission. ‘These commissions have 
been retained in order to continue to serve primarily as offices in 
which the agreements previously reached by the parties may be 
officially recorded and supervised. ‘To a great extent these commis- 
sions have ceased to have any real conciliation function; their duties 
are clerical or ministerial. 

Thus m 1921 the Copenhagen commission summoned 1,571 cases 
to be heard before it and of these 1,266, or 80 per cent were referred 
to the courts, 122 were withdrawn, while in only 183 were conciliation 
agreements reached. During the same year 3,511 agreements, pre- 
viously entered into by the parties or their attorneys, were approved 
and recorded. ‘These mutually arranged agreements (frivillig forlig) 
are important and are wisely encouraged in every way. ‘The Copen- 
hagen commission though it can not mediate in cases involving less 
than 800 kroner is permitted to enter and thus to sanction agreements 
made directly between the parties. 


Success of the ‘‘Lay’’ Commissions in Rural Communities 


‘TABLE 2 shows the work of the ordinary conciliation commissions 

from 1918 through 1922. The table reflects primarily the work 
of the rural commissions and it is noteworthy that in spite of a huge 
merease in the volume of the work the proportion of cases conciliated 
or diseontinued has kept pace and has in fact gained slightly. 
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TABLE 2.—WORK OF DANISH ORDINARY CONCILIATION COMMISSIONS 








Number of cases 





on 
Agreement reached or | Conciliation unsuccess. 


Total disposed of case discontinued ful; referred to court 





Whole Copen- Whole Copen- Whole 
Kingdom hagen | Kingdom hagen | Kingdom 





50, 677 2, 732 24, 656 1, 358 26, 021 | 
45, 923 933 | 22, 221 1, 562 23, 702 
67, 134 : 34, 065 2, 306 33, 069 
98, 852 ‘ 51, 214 3, 938 47, 638 | 
116, 115 60, 102 4, 189 | 56, 013 | 














Success of Judicial Conciliation in Copenhagen 


O DETERMINE what has befallen conciliation in Copenhagen 
under the 1916 act it is necessary to turn to the records of the 
municipal court. In 1922 this court disposed of 17,625 cases— 
14 by reference to the superior court, 122 by nonsuit, 3,812 by dis- 
continuance, 5,228 by judgment, and 8,059 by conciliation agree- 
ments. Of the court's fae business, 15,462 cases concerned money 
claims and of these 7,498 were conciliated. 
Judicial conciliation in the city appears to be as successfu! as 
conciliation by lay commissions in the country. Courts of first 
instance outside of Copenhagen in 1922 conciliated 6,799 matters; 
in the superior courts 412 were conciliated and in the commercial 
courts 444. , 

There is every reason to believe that judicial conciliation will 
continue to be a great success in Denmark. The judges hold office 
for life and have no petty or partisan interests to serve. As thie 
pleadings are oral the judge has a favorable opportunity at an early 
stage in the litigation to understand the dispute and to suggest a 
solution. If the parties are conciliated they have secured justice 
under the mediation of a trained and impartial legal mind with very 
little delay and at relatively small expense. Any judge in any court 
can attempt conciliation at any time. 

The intrinsic merit of conciliation procedure is perhaps best 
attested by the records of the courts of first instance in Denmark, 
which have separated the cases conciliated from the cases discon- 
tinued, which the conciliation commissions have never done. Out 
of 81,321 cases disposed of in 1922 their judges were able to secure 
conciliation agreements in 15,755. When we bear in mind that all 
these parties had been unable to agree and that in many cases they 
had not yielded to the mediation of the ordinary conciliation com- 
missions, it is clear that the judges have invoked conciliation with 
surprising success. 

Conclusions 


FROM the foregoing evidence certain conclusions seem warranted. 
The method of conciliation possesses substantial merit and cat 

be made to play a highly important part in the administration of 
justice. The experience of Denmark has been that conciliation can 
e intrusted to and will be successfully conducted by lay commissions 
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in the rural districts. In the cities conciliation is best intrusted to 
the judges in the regular courts. 

In America our only experiment with conciliation commissions 
(tribunals) has been in North Dakota, but that law attempted to 
provide conciliation commissions for cities as well as for the rural 
districts and this may have been one cause of its disappointing 
results. In the field of judicial conciliation we have gone somewhat 
further and with better success. The Cleveland and Minneapolis 
conciliation courts use conciliation much as does the Copenhagen 
Municipal Court. The great difference between the two countries 
is that in the United States we have attempted conciliation procedure 
in a most limited way and only in a few localities so that the whole 
subject is misunderstood or not understood at all, whereas in Denmark 
conciliation is given universal application in all courts and to certain 
special conciliation tribunals as well, it is perfectly understood by 
all classes in the community, and its use is both sanctioned and 
facilitated by a tradition that has remained unbroken for 131 years. 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Collective Bargaining by Actors 


402 a study of trade-unionism among performers of the 
English-speaking legitimate stage in America. 

Prior to 1913 business relations between manager and actor were 
of a purely individual character and their dealings were far from sat- 
isfactory. Contracts were in many cases entered into by both parties 
with a mental reservation that they would not be bound by the terms 
should self-interest intervene. 

Although several unions had been formed none had been strong 
enough to have any appreciable success in remedying the abuses in 
the industry. The first step toward the formation of a live associa- 
tion of actors was taken December 22, 1912, and the Actors’ Equity 
Association was formally constituted at a general meeting held May 
26, 1913, with a charter membership of 112. 

The first five years of the life of the association were spent in an 
only partially successful effort to secure the general and peaceful 
adoption of a standard contract. The indifference of the producing 
managers, however, forced the organization to take steps toward 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. Although no 
affiliation was effected at the time, the fact that negotiations to that 
end were in progress had its effect upon the managers and a standard 
contract was approved by the managers’ and actors’ associations on 
October 2, 1917. It soon appeared, however, that the managers had 
accepted the contract only in theory. In January, 1918, although 
all but four of the recognized producing managers in New York City 
had agreed to acéept the new contract, it was actually being used by 
only about one-fifth of them. 

During the spring of 1919 a new association of managers was 
formed which refused to recognize the right of the actors to bargain 
collectively through the Equity Association. The actors therefore 
struck on July 29, 1919, to maintain this right. In this struggle 
they were assisted by the American Federation of Labor, to which 
they had finally succeeded in becoming affiliated only 11 days before 
the strike was called. 

By the end of August the managers realized that the fight was lost, 
on September 3 negotiations were opened, and on September 6 an 
agreement was signed. The most vital provisions of this agreement, 
from the point of view of the actors, were the following: 

1. It definitely recognized the right of the Actors’ Equity Association to rep- 
resent its members in their dealings with the managers. 

2. It provided for the use, by all members of the Producing Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, of a standard minimum contract. 

3. It agreed to submit to arbitration all questions of dispute between manager 
and actor, or between their respective associations. 

In the fall of 1921 the union succeeded in introducing the so-called 
“Equity shop’’—providing for a closed shop but also a wide-open 
union, which any person playing on the speaking stage may join. 
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This had a highly stimulating effect upon the membership of the 
union, sending it to 12,308 (nominal membership) by December of 
that year, with a paid-up membership of 5,668. 

Several attempts have been made to break the power of the union, 
but without success. At present its contracts provide for an 80 per 
cent Equity shop for the signatories; outsiders, or independents, 
must have 100 per cent Equity casts. Of the actors, some 7,400 (or 
about 97 per cent of the tetal) now belong to the Actors’ Equity 
) Association; approximately 100 are members of the Actors’ Fidelity 
League; and the remainder (probably less than 50 in all) are not 
conneeted with either organization, but are allowed to work under 
the 80-20 agreement, contributing to the Equity Association the 
same amounts as though they were members. On November 6, 
1925, the Actors’ Equity Association had a paper membership of 
11,007, with a paid-up membership of 7,379. The Equity officials 
believe that fully 97 per cent of American dramatic and musical 
comedy actors are now members of the Actors’ Equity Association, 
' and that the membership will show substantial inerease, if at. all, 
only as the field of theatrical production expands. 
| The Equity has dene much to improve the condition of the 
' actor. Through its efforts he is guaranteed a season of at least 
two weeks or salary therefor. He is assured that his work will be 
continuous from epenmeg to close of the season, however short the 
season may be, except for possible lay-offs during Holy Week and 
the week before Christmas. He is protected against sudden loss of 
employment, by one week’s notice if the play is to close and by two 
weeks # he mdividually is to be dismissed. He has witnessed the 
obsequies of the “satisfaction” or “joker” clause, which permitted 
summary dismissal at the will of the manager. He is required to 
give only four weeks of unpaid rehearsals if engaged for a dramatic 
production, or five weeks if the play is musieal eomedy or revue. He 
is paid full salary for all time played. He receives a stated salary 
for a standard week of eight performances and is paid extra, on a 
pro-rata basis, for extra performances. He is guaranteed full trans- 
—s back to the starting pomt if the production goes on tour. 

e is required to supply in the way of costume only conventional 
clothes of modern style, and if the actor be a woman all stage clothes 
are paid for by the manager. The actor is permitted to eall for 
arbitration of any disputed point of contract or of any claim which 
he may have against a manager. 

The remarkable fact is that even among the former enemies of 
Equity there can be found no genuine opposition to the working con- 
| ditions summarized above. There is criticism of the meth by 
which these conditions were achieved and especially of affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor and the mtroduction of the 
Equity-shop policy. But the fairness of the personal working rela- 
tions whieh, Bouity has set up is attested by the managers them- 
ae whom, if upon any one, these conditions would work a 

ardship. 

The author of the repert sums up the successful operation of the 
Association as follows: 

In so far as the business interests of the legitimate actor can be handled col- 


lectively, they come within the scope of the Actors’ Equity Association. This 
organization, in its existence of 12 years, has witnessed the dissolution of two 
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managerial groups and the gradual decline of a rival actors’ association. Tt hag 
adopted and enforced a policy which virtually insures it against loss of member. 
ship. It has won the good will of the public, and, to a remarkable degree, the 
good will of the managers as well. Thus intrenched, it would seem to be safe 
against attack so long as it continues the policy of moderation which has char. 
acterized it in the past. 





cette. ty pty de 
—ore 


Report of English Coal Commission 


T WILL be remembered that as a result of the deadlock between 
mine operators and miners last summer the English Governmen; 
agreed to pay to the operators a subsidy which would bring their 

returns up to what they would have been had the miners accepted 
the reduction in wages which the operators proposed, that this sub- 
sidy was to be paid up to May 1, 1926, and that in the interim a 
commission appointed by the Government should consider the whole 
situation and report, with recommendations, before the time for the 
expiration of the subsidy. (See Labor Review, September, 1925, 
pp. 179-186.) The commission held public hearings at which evi- 
dence on both sides was presented, and on January 14, 1926, closed 
its open sessions and devoted itself to drawing up its report, which 
was issued March 10, 1926.1. In the report the present condition of 
the industry is discussed at a and two groups of recommen<a- 
tions are given—one providing for the thoroughgoing reorganization 
held to be necessary if the industry is to be saved from complete 
collapse, while the other is designed to meet the emergency arising 
from the expiration of the subsidy at the beginning of May. ‘The 
measures for permanent reorganization are considered first and are 
naturally much more sweeping than the others. 


Present Position of the Industry 


"THE present situation is described as extremely serious. The home 

demand for coal is stationary, owing to economies in its use and 

the depressed condition of coal-using industries, like iron and steel, 

while the foreign demand has fallen off to such a degree that in 1925 

it was less by 22 per cent than in the period 1909-1913. New coal 

fields have been opened, so that possible permnecans has been greatly 
chan 


increased. Methods of mining have so ed that the number of 
men employed in the coal mines has increased more than 10 per cent 
since the period 1909-1913. Many of the mines are working at a 
disadvantage. 

Among the existing collieries many date from an earlier time and, according 
to modern standards, are badly planned. The defects are the result partly of 
the age of our coal fields, partly of the private and dividended ownership of the 
minerals, with its effect upon the layout of the mines, partly of other causes. 
Very many of the collieries are on too small a scale to be good units of produc- 
tion. A number are defective in equipment and some in management. On the 
other hand, there are a large number of collieries which are admirably planned, 
equipped, and managed. 

The real situation of the industry was obscured for a time by 
temporary conditions, such as the occupation of the Ruhr, which 
caused an artificial demand for English coal. When such conditions 


1 Great Britain. Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925). Report, Vol. I, London, 1926. 
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ceased, and Great Britain, with her older mines, her overdevelop- 
ment, and her decreased production per worker, had to meet the full 
force of world competition, prices coliapeed, and the industry, taken 
as a whole, ceased to be remunerative. The collapse can not, the 
commissioners feel, be attributed either to political unrest and restric- 
tion of output among the miners, as some of the operators claimed, 
or to inefficiency in the management of the mines, as some of the 
miners claimed. It is the result of powerful economic forces and 
>» must be met by a fundamental reorganization of the industry, 
involving changes in ownership, management, and relations with 
> other industries. 

Methods of Reorganization 


HE commissioners had before them two proposals for dealing 
with the situation, offered by the operators and the miners, 
respectively, summaries of which are given on pages 56 to 58 of 
' this issue. ‘The operators’ plan they rejected because it deals onl 
» with the present as a of the industry regardless of its future fates 4 
' opment, because they believed that it is based on too pessimistic an 
- estimate of the losses involved in the present system and because 
» some of the recommendations, such as that for lengthening the hours 
© of work, were ieely to be immediately harmful out of all proportion 
> to any good results which they might eventually produce. The 
miners’ plan for nationalizing the industry they rejected as not offer- 
> ing a clear social gain and as being fraught with grave economic 
dangers. 
| In place of either of these plans the commissioners advise the 
reorganization of the industry in such a way as to secure the advan- 
tages of private management combined with a unified administration. 
As a first step to this end, they propose the State ownership of min- 
' erals. Where coal has been developed, the Government should pur- 
chase the royalties at a value not higher than would be placed upon 
them for taxation. It is estimated that the maximum cost would 
be £100,000,000. In the case of unproved coal or coal at such deep 
levels that it has at present no market value, the State should take 
possession by a declaration of ownership. 

The rights thus acquired should be used to promote desirable 
amalgamations, with a view to making the small mines part of larger 
systems under which they can be worked to advantage. By the 
exercise Of the Government’s power to impose terms upon lessees 
unprofitable mines could be closed down and many of the wastes of 
diversified ownership could be prevented. 

It is further recommended that the Government should use its 
power as owner of the mineral rights to associate its plans for the 
development of an ‘electrical supply with the generation of electricity 
at the mines, that the heat, light, and power requirements of the 
country should be closely coordinated, and that a national fuel and 
power commission should be established to advise on methods of 
coordination. Also, Government aid to research is strongly recom- 
mended, especially in regard to low temperature carbonization and 
new methods of mining and using coal. Improvement in methods of 
distribution is urged, and two important recommendations under 
this head advocate cooperative selling measures and permission to 
local authorities to engage in the retail sale of coal. 
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Relations: Between Employers and Employees 


"PRE commissioners reject. the operators’ plea for a longer workday, 

but suggest an optional redistribution of hours within the present 
weekly total. so.as. to permit a 5-day week. The prineiples on which 
the present. method of wage fixing. is based are approved, but indorse- 
ment is given to the men’s plea that. in determining the proceeds of the 
industry allowance should be made for the prices at- which coal js 
sold in large quantities to associated industries. The general estab- 
lishment of joint pit committees is recommended, and. such ehanges 
in methods of payment as would give the men not employed at the 
coal face a direct interest in output. Fannly-allowance systems are 
recommended, with a pooling arrangement to rerons discrimination 
against the employment of married men. Profit-sharmg schemes, 
proper provision of housing for the workers, and the general estab- 
ishment of pit-head baths are covered by other recommendations. 
The general provision of pit-head baths is considered so important 
that the commissioners advise a charge upon royalties of 1 farthing 
per ton, to be paid into the Miners’ Welfare Fund for this purpose. 
It is ectiastet that this will yield about £250,000 per annum. 


Finally, it is recommended that as soon as prosperity returns to thie 
industry, annual vacations with pay should be established. 


Immediate Measures 


"THE commissioners recognize that it will take years for the above 
proposals, if they are adopted, to produce their full effect upon the 
industry, and that a serious emergency is at hand whieh demands 
immediate attention. They are strongly opposed to the continuance 
of the subsidy beyond May 1, holding that it is wrong in principle: 
that a deficit occurring in any industry should be made up Som the 
national revenues. They admit that the discontinuance of the sub- 
sidy will precipitate a crisis, but they feel that this is a risk which must 
be taken. How serious it may be is shown by an examination of the 
financial position of the industry during the last quarter of 1925. 
For that period, taking the country as a whole, there was a profit of 
just over ls. 6d. per ton mined, while without the subsidy there woul! 
ave been a deficit. of nearly the same amount. Exeluding the cub- 
sidy, 73 per cent of the coal was produced at a loss. What is to 
happen when the subsidy is withdrawn? The industry can not be 
permanently carried on at a loss. 

The report states: 

The gap between proceeds and costs in mining can in the near future be filled 
only in two ways, by a sudden contraetion of the industry to much smaller dimen- 
sions and: rise of prices, or by an immediate lowering of cost of production. Some 
contraction of the industry is probably inevitable, and, in so far as it can be 
limited. to. the closing of definitely inefficient pits, it is desirable in spite of the 
distress that it must cause. The scale of contraction indicated by the figures of 
losses: just given is of an altogether different order from this; it means not the 
disappearance of the inefficient, but the collapse of an industry. 

The second way of filling the gap can not be: avoided. We come reluctant) 
but unhesitatingly to the conclusioa that the costs of production, with the prescut 
hours and wages, are greater than the industry can r. 

The commissioners decidedly disapprove of any increase of hours, 
partly because this would tend to intensify the overproduction which 
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is one of the present troubles of the industry, increase unemployment, 
and lower the general standard of living. This leaves the reduction 
of wages as the mevitable step toward a lowering of costs. The 
commissioners explain in detail that this is to be safeguarded so as 
to protect the lower-paid men. The present method of wage fixing 
consists of adding an agreed percentage to a standard or basic wage, 
the latter representing tn each district the wage prevailing in 1914. 
Under the 1924 agreement it was provided that the minimum current 
) wage must not fall below 33% per cent over the figures for 1914. 
in addition, the low-paid day workers are safeguarded by the addi- 
tion of district allowances to their minimum, which are made when 
iheir wages, duly determined, do not reach a subsistence figure. At 
the present time, with one unimportant exception, wages in every 
district are down to the minimum permissible under the 1924 agree- 
ment, and yet the industry is operating at a loss. Hence, the com- 
missioners point out, it is imperative that the minimum should be 
reduced. The reduction should be agreed upon by the operators 
and miners in conference, it should vary according to the necessities 
of the different districts, it should affect only the percentage addition 
to the basic wage, and the position of the worse-paid men should be 
_ protected, as at present, by subsistence allowances. In other words, 
> the decrease should fall solely upon the better-paid men. Moreover, 
» while district variations may be desirable, the negotiations should be 
conducted on a national basis between the employers’ body and the 
miners’ federation. Any material reduction will, the commissioners 
recognize, bring real wages below the pre-war level for a large pro- 
ortion of the miners, but they feel that this can not be avoided. 
Finally, wage reductions should not be asked unless the operators are 
prepared to adopt the plans for reorganization set forth in the report. 


It is nécessary, finally, to emphasize the fact that, in our view, revision of the 
minimum percentage should depend upon the acceptance by all parties of such 
measures of reorganization as will secure to the industry a new lease of prosperity 
leading to higher wages. 

Before any sacrifices are asked from those engaged in the industry, it shall be 
definitely agreed between them that all practicable means for improving its 
organization and increasing its efficiency should be adopted, as speedily as the 
circumstances in each case allow. 


Transfer of Labor 


HE commissioners recognize that the adoption of their recom- 
mendations must inevitably mean the closing of various mines in 
the immediate future. The industry is overdeveloped, and the 
poorer mines, which are usually the older, can not meet the competi- 
tion of the better. This will not involve much loss to capital, for 
presumably amortization funds have been maintained for such an 
emergency. Throwing workers out of employment is a more serious 
matter. Some will probably be forced out of the industry; some may 
de absorbed in the newer fields being opened, and this process should 
be facilitated in every way possible. 


We regard it as a matter of much importance that, should the occasion arise 
after the diseontinuance of the subsidy, the government should be ready to take 
all practicable measures for the assistance of any labor that may be displaced, 
or for facilitating its transfer, and should provide such funds as might be 
required for those purposes. 
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Conclusion 


N CLOSING, the commissioners express their conviction that, jf 
thoroughly reorganized, the coal industry of Great Britain wjj| 
regain and even surpass its former prosperity. This will require 
Pca action on the part of the operators and miners, and aid from the 
tate. 


The way to prosperity for the mining industry lies along three chief lines of 
advance: Through greater application of science to the winning and using of 
coal, through larger units for production and distribution, through fuller partner- 
ship between employers and employed. In all three respects progress must come 
mainly from within theindustry. The State can help materially—by substantia] 
payments in aid of research; by removing obstacles to amalgamation under exist- 
ing leases; as owner of the minerals by determining the conditions of new leases: 
by legislation for the establishment of pit committees and of profit sharing, and 
in other ways. 


Plans of Operators and of Miners for Meeting the English Coal Crisis 


URING the public hearings of the English Coal Commission, 
both the operators and the miners submitted memoranda 
embodying the plans of treatment which they considered 

necessary for restoring the coal industry to a prosperous condition. 
The plans were in & measure or se penatenlg to each other, for, as the 
commissioners pointed out in their report, the plan of the operator 
dealt wholly with the present emergency, ignoring or denying the 
need for any reorganization, while that of the miners dealt solely 
with the permanent reconstruction of the industry, ignoring the 
needs of the immediate crisis. 

The following abstract of the operators’ proposals is taken from 
the Manchester Guardian of January 13, 1926, which reported at 
length the hearing at which the plans were presented. The summary 
of the miners’-proposals was issued as a leaflet by the Labor Joint 
Publications Department, under the title “ Coal, Power, and Trans- 

ort. 
. Plan of the Operators 


"THE operators devoted themselves largely to attacking the ideas 
advanced by the miners, so that to a considerable extent their 
memorandum was i, oa in character. They put forward, how- 


ever, some proposals for immediate adoption: An increase in hours, 
a reduction in wages, a substitution of district for national agree- 
ments concerning wages, a ee saving of 10 per cent in mining 
costs other than wages, and a reduction of railway charges by 25 
percent. As to hours, they proposed the immediate adoption of the 
8-hour day as a means of increasing output and decreasing costs. 
In general an increase of one-eighth in the rate of output per person would 


effect a saving of about 4 pence per tonin costs other than wages. Except for that 
no material reduction in costs could be expected in the near future. 


This increase in hours should not be accompanied by any increase 11 
wages proportionate to the time worked. the contrary, it would 
be necessary in many cases to reduce wages below the present level, 
and it was vitally necessary that in doing this national agreements 
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should be done away with, and each district should have complete 
autonomy in regulating its own conditions of work and wages. 

It had been found that in every district the existing costs of production ex- 
ceeded the level of prices obtained. The conclusion drawn from exhaustive 
examination of the facts was that there remained in most districts a difference 
between costs and prices which could only be eliminated by a reduction of wage 
costs. 

The operators were unwilling to make any definite statement as to 
what reductions would be needed, but the Mines Department, taking 
the figures presented to show the necessity for a cut, worked out a 
table showing that, on the basis of six working shifts per week, the 
reductions in the various districts would range from 1s. 14d. per 
week in Northumberland to 15s. 9 d. in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Staffordshire, and 17s. 9d. in Cumberland. 

The reduction in costs other than wages was not elaborated. In 
response to questions from the chairman, the president of the oper- 
ators’ association said he thought such savings might be possible. 
The reduction of railway charges might be secured by cutting the 
wages of railway workers. After cross examination of the president 
of the operators’ association, the chairman of the commission thus 
summed up the proposals brought forward by the owners: 

That the miners would be required to work an additional hour per day without 
any direct additional remuneration. 

That wages would have to be reduced in districts, varying from the smal] 
amount of 6d. per week in parts of South Wales to 5s. or 6s. in many cases, and 
even up to 15s. a week in a few cases. 

The owners to effect a 10 per cent saving in other costs than wages. 


Railway rates to be reduced by 25 per cent. 
Possibly a temporary dismissal of 100,000 men. 


Miners’ Proposals 


HE miners’ plan, calling for a wide reorganization of the industry, 
was prepared by a joint committee representing the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, the general council of the trades-union 
congress, the national executive of the Labor Party, and the executive 
committee of the Parliamentary Labor Party. Beginning with an 
arraignment of present conditions, the plan goes on to provide for a 
unified development of the coal, power, and transport industries of 

the country. 

Wastes of present system 


Private ownership of coal by over 3,000 coal owners, and the operation of some 
3,000 pits by more than 1,000 separate concerns, in the opinion of the joint com- 
mittee result in waste and loss of coal and impede efficient layout and economical 
operations in the coal fields. Distribution also is costly and uneconomical, owing 
to the separate ownership of wagons and the intervention of an unnecessarily 
large number of middlemen. There is also reason to believe, the joint committee 
states, that the present methods of selling British coal abroad are less favorable 
to the development of the mining industry than coordination of the export trade 
by a single authority. 


Unified ownership and operation 


To overcome existing defects in the organization of the industry, the joint 
committee proposes as a first condition unification of the ownership of coal, the 
ownership and operation of collieries, the distribution of coal, and the export of 
coal. 
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The joint committee declares that the powers necessary to bring into existence 
and operate such a system are too large to be intrusted to any but a public body. 
‘“‘We propose, therefore, that the ownership of the minerals and the collierie, 
should be acquired by the State.” 

Emphasis is laid upon the importance of considering the future of the eoaj 
industry in relation to the closely connected questions of power and of the 
treatment of coal. Dealing with the latter question, it is pointed out that jp 
the past the basic industry of coal production has sold its raw product to other 
industries to be utilized, and that it has led to progressive pressure for reduction 
of prices. Thus the coal industry feels the pressure from every other industry. 
and as labor costs form a large part of coal production costs there is an insistent 
demand for a reduction in the workers’ standards. 

The joint committee, therefore, urges that the coal industry must be trans. 
formed from a coal-extracting to a coal-utilizing industry. “The utilizatioy 
of coal in the production of electricity, gas, coke, and by-products has not, 
generally speaking, been undertaken by the coal companies. It is true that 
many collieries generate electrical power, but in most cases this is entirely for 
their own use. It is also true that many colleries have as ancillary undertakings 
coke ovens and by-product works, but these are in the main the property of 
concerns having iron and steel interests for which a supply of metallurgical coke 
is required. Moreover, these ancillary undertakings have not been regarded by 
the owners as forming part of the coal industry, though the Miners’ Federation 
has repeatedly pressed for their inclusion.”’ 


-_- 
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Embroidery Industry in the Philippine Islands 


N 1925 the United States imports of Philippine embroideries 
amounted to over $4,000,000. A description of the industry and 
of the labor practices therein is contained in a trade information 

bulletin (No. 392) recently issued by the United States Bureau o/ 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Aithough the concerns in and around Manila which are engaged in 
the supervision of the embroidery industry are called factories, in 
none of them is the embroidering done on the premises, the industry 
being very largely a household art. Practically all of the embroider, 
work is done in remote places and by people of the poorest classes. 
As a part of her training im the public schools every girl pupil studies 
the art of embroidery from about the third grade through the sevent!i, 

The so-called factories maintain from 5 to 100 employees in tlic 
Manila headquarters and from 10 to 100 agents who deal direct! 
with the pieceworkers. ‘The factories distribute the stamped clot! 
to the embroiderers or their agents and upon the completion an: 
acceptance of the material it is laundered in the factory or on contra: 
and prepared for export. 

In many of the newer factories another practice has been inaugu- 
rated. Native agents or contractors, called ‘‘cabicillas,”’ contraci 
with the factory to embroider large lots of cloth. The cabicillas 
distribute these lots among subcontractors or direct to the embroid- 
erers. This system is based on credit, the factory crediting the con- 
tractors, who in turn credit the subcontractors and embroiderers. 

The factories may be classified as follows: Those developed by 
Manila concerns which sought a market in the United States an‘ 
these developed because of the desire of American distributors for 
an independent source of supplies. The first group includes most 0! 
the factories making ladies’ undergarments and infants’ and chil 
dren’s wear, and the second those working almost exclusively 01 
ladies’ underwear. 
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Sixty per cent of the output of one of the largest and oldest fac- 
tories has been on popular-priced undergarments but it has continued 
the manufacture of high-grade embroideries comparing favorably 
with the best that Europe can turn out. , 

Wages for embroidering are paid on a piece-rate basis varying from 
0.75 to 1 peso’ for simple designs, and from 2.50 to 5 pesos for a 
better grade of work, while special designs are paid for by agreement. 
Although pieceworkers average from 1.50 to 3.50 pesos per day, in 
some cases as much as 15 pesos is paid for the embroidery on one 
piece. Most of the employees at headquarters in Manila work on a 
salary basis and are engaged in cutting, sewing, trimming, ribboning, 
ironing, and packing the goods for export. Adults doing the ironing, 
packing, etc., are paid from 1.50 to 2.50 pesos a day, while boys doing 
similar work receive from 0.80 to 1 peso. Unskilled sewers, generally 
girls just learning, receive a daily wage of about 0.80 to 1 peso. 
Cutters are paid about 0.80 to 1 peso, and skilled woman workers 
receive from 1.50 to 2.50 pesos per day. 

Notwithstanding a resumption of the manufacture and export of 
embroideries from Europe after the war, investigations indicate that 
Philippine hand embroideries have attained a permanent place in the 
American market and it is expected that the ine will extended 
and the yearly exports further increased. 





1 Peso=50 cents, 
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Hours and Eamings in Slaughtering and Meat Packing, 1917 to 1925 


HIS article shows the trend of wages, earnings, and hours of 
labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry from 1{)17 
to 1925. The data for 1925 are the resilt of a survey of the 
industry made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the latter part of that year. The data for earlier years were obtained 
by similar studies made in 1917, 1921, and 1923, and published in 
Bulletins 252, 294, and 373, respectively. The full report of the 1925 
survey will be available shortly in bulletin form. 

This report covers every operation in the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industry, beginning with the purchase of live cattle, hogs, 
and sheep at the local stockyards in the large meat-packing centers 
where the packing plants are located, including all operations and 
yey process necessary to convert the animals into the various meat 
products and by-products, and ending with the loading of the finished 
products into delivery trucks and refrigerator cars for distribution to 
retailers and to branch sales houses of the large packers, who main- 
tain such houses in nearly every city in the United States for the 
sale of supplies to retailers. 

The data for which figures are shown in this report are for wage 
earners in the following departments: Cattle Killing hog killing, 
sheep and calf killing, offal, hide, casing, cutting or fresh beef, cut- 
ting or fresh pork, lard and oleo oil, sausage, cured meat, canning, 
and maintenance and repair. No figures are shown for officials, 
office clerks, salesmen, power-house employees, foremen, employ ces 
of box factories, brush, cooper, tin, or other shops in which products 
are entirely new, nor for employees of butterine, mincemeat, produce, 
extract, soap, curled hair, wool, bone, and fertilizer departments. 
The data here given cover, for 1917, 55,089 males in 66 establishments 
and 6,582 females in 51 establishments; for 1921, 30,075 males in 34 
establishments and 3,334 females in 31 establishments; for 192), 
45,083 males in 38 establishments and 6,112 females in 37 establish- 
ments; and for 1925, 52,680 males in 86 establishments and 6,616 
females in 78 establishments. 

Averages of wage rates per hour, days worked, hours, and earnings 
per week are shown in Table 1, by occupation, for the employees 
of the cattle-killing, hog-killing, casing, sausage, and canning depart- 
ments. These averages are shown also for all of the employees in all 
of the occupations combined for each of these five departments, an( 
for all of the employees in all of the occupations combined for each of 
the other departments included in this report—sheep and calf killing, 
hide, casing, offal other than hide and casing, cutting or fresh bec’, 
cutting or fresh pork, lard and oleo oil, cured meat, maintenance ani 
repair, and for a group of miscellaneous employees of all depart- 
ments. Averages are also shown for males and for females in all 
occupations and departments combined, and for both sexes combined. 





1'These departments (except that of maintenance and repair) and-the occupations in each are ce 
scribed in Bulletin No. 252, pp. 1075-1114. 
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Wage Rates 


THE average rate of wages per hour for all males included in the 
studies was 27.1 cents in 1917, 50.4 cents in 1921, 48.7 cents in 
1923, and 49.7 cents in 1925, and for all females 17.9 cents in 1917, 
36.2 cents in 1921, 35.6 cents in 1923, and 34.7 cents in 1925. The 
average for males and females combined, or the industry average, was 
26.2 cents in 1917, 48.9 cents in 1921, 47.2 cents in 1923, and 48.0 
cents in 1925. These averages and averages of earnings per hour, 
full-time hours per week, full-time earnings per week, days and hours 
worked in one week, and earnings received in one week are shown at 
the end of Table 1. 

In 1917 the average rate of wages per hour for males, by occupation, 
ranged from 22.6 cents for laborers in the casing department to 60 
cents for splitters in the cattle-killing department, and for females 
ranged from 15 cents for kidney pullers, shavers, singers, neck 
brushers, and spreaders in the hog-killing department to 20 cents per 
hour for stuffers in the sausage department. The average rate of 
wages per hour for laborers (male) in the casing department was 44.4 
cents in 1921, 40.9 in 1923, and 42.3 cents in 1925, as compared with 
22.6 cents in 1917; for splitters (male) in the cattle-killing department, 
85.5 cents in 1921, 83.7 cents in 1923, and 85.2 cents in 1925, as 
compared with 60 cents in 1917; for kidney pullers, etc. (female), 
in the hog-killing department was 33.6 cents in 1921, 33.1 cents in 
1923, and 34.0 cents in 1925, compared with 15 cents in 1917; and for 
stuffers (female) in the sausage department 40 cents in 1921, 39.7 
cents in 1923, and 36.7 in 1925, as compared with 20 cents in 1917. 


Hours of Labor 


HE regular or customary full-time hours per day and per week of 

each establishment included in the report are as determined by a 
specified time of beginning work in the morning on each day of the 
week, for the midday meal, and of quitting work on each day of 
the week. ‘The hours per day and week may be the same for the 
employees of two or more occupations or establishments, even though 
there be a difference in the time of beginning and quitting work. 
The hours of employees of different establishments may and often do 
differ on account of difference in time of beginning and quitting 
work, of the amount of time taken at noon for the > fm meal, of a 
short Saturday, and on account of other causes. The average full- 
time hours per week for the employees of an occupation are the 
hours per week of the employees of an occupation weighted by the 
number of employees in the occupation. 

In the 1917 study it was found that each of the 83 packing plants 
covered in that year had what was then called regular working hours 
per day and per week. The hours of each plant were established by 
a time of beginning and quitting work on each day of the week. In 
actual practice, however, the hours of work at that time varied so 
much from day to day and week to week that no effort was made to 
compute averages for that year for any occupation or for the industry. 
The nominal hours of the 83 plants covered in 1917 as fixed by time 
of beginning and quitting work were 60 per week in 73 plants, 55 in 
4 plants, and from 5214 to 571% per week in 6 plants. 
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The average full-time hours per week of males in all occupations 
and departments combined were 48.4 in 1921, 52.2 in 1923, and 50.2 
in 1925, and the hours of females were 48.3 in 1921, 52.8 in 1923, and 
49.4 in 1925. ‘The approximate 10-hour day in 1917 was reduced to 
an approximate 8-hour day in 1918 by Judge Samuel Alschuler, of 
Chicago, who at that time as United States administrator was 
adjusting differences between employers and employees in the slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing industry. In July, 1922, however, the 
9-hour day and 54-hour week was inaugurated by many of the plants 
covered in 1921 and 1923, a fact which affected the average full-time 
hours of all employees combined, shown above. 


Guaranteed Hours of Pay 


F THE 86 plants covered in the 1925 study, the employees in 
a few of the important occupations in 3 plants and in re, of the 
important agg rehgreean in 9 plants, and all of the employees of 43 
plants have by agreement or promise, the assurance of pay for 
a specified number of hours per day or week. ‘This assures to these 
employees pay at their ois, be rate for the specified number of hours 
whenever the hours of work are less than the guaranteed hours of pay. 
To be entitled to pay it is necessary for the employee to report for duty 
and work all the hours of operation on each day orin each week. The 
guaranty by 51 plants is 40 hours per week. A few of these guarantee 
624 hours’ pay for each day the employee reports for duty and does 
any work. One plant guarantees 30 hours, one 45, one 48, and one 
5734 hours per week. ‘There is no guaranty, however, in 31 of the 
86 plants included in the study. 


Overtime 


OVERTIME is generally understood to mean or time worked by 
employees on any regular workday or in any full week in excess 
of the regular or customary full-time hours per day or per week as 
determined by the regular time of ere work on each day, minus 
the regular time taken for lunch. any (38) of the plants in this 
industry covered in 1925 report that the overtime rate of time and 
a half begins not with the completion of the regular hours per day or 
week, but after the completion of a fixed number of hours. Thus, for 
instance, 14 plants whose full-time hours are 8 per day and 48 per 
week pay extra for overtime only after 10 hours per day or 54 hours 
er week. 
. Fourteen plants pay time and a half for all overtime, while 34 plants 
pay only the regular rate. 


Work on Sundays and Holidays 


]N THIS industry work on Sundays and holidays is limited to a very 

small per cent of the employees of a plant and usually to only 
a small per cent of the mechanics in the maintenance and i 
department who repair buildings and equipment. Work on holidays 
is not frequent. ovision is made for payment of double the 
regular rate for this work by 21 of the plants, of 114 times the 
regular rate by 32 plants, and for payment of the regular rate by 
33 plants. , 
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Taste 4-HOURS, RATES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, 1923, AND 1925, 
BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION 


Catile-killing department 
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TaPLe 1.—HOURS, RATES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, 1923, AND igo: 
BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION—Continued ; 


Cattle-killing department—Continued 
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lish- | °f°™- | 4 ver-| num-| 1288 | work- | Ular | ally | earn- | ally 
ployees per : hours |worked)} ings re- 
ments age bers bh ed in : - 
rate |(1917—) "°F | one | Per | inone| Per (ceived 
100) week week | week | week [in ono 
| : week 
oe _ |) —— —— sensi 
MALES—continued | 
Breast or brisket breakers | 
and sawyers: | | | 
SR He ea ae 28 43 ‘$0. 291 100 |$0. 298 ____- pdeloadenes SA6 1.0... $15, 20 
RR eS 20 32 .504 173 -526 | 15.5] 47.6} 141.8 |$23. 99 | 1 22 (9 
ah RR ee 27 | 57{ .518| 178] .523 5.8] 527) 46.2) 27.30) 217 
SE EY oe 40 74 . 522 179 . 534 | 5.6) 49.7 49.5 | 25.94 | 26. 46 
Crotch breakers: 
| ot eA aE Te. 15 | 20 | . 266 i  & | See eee $2.1 |... 13. 94 
aa go 17 | 22 . 495 186 ° Uda | 5. 6 47.8 43.2 | 23.66 | 22.97 
Snot TP eA SA 20 | 30 . 490 184 - 501 | 5.6 51.8 44.5 | 25.38 | 22. 9 
ER Sy Sere" 20 | 28} .499 188 | .524 5.2| 49.7 44,4 | 24.80 |) 23.2% 
Hoisters: | 
EERE eee EL 30 89 | .254 EBs } ae tee eee 2 oe 12.99 
Uae RT, Lae aaa. 27 91 . 470 185 . 498 15,4 47.9 | 140.6) 22.51 | 1 20, 23 
idly Sot a ip a RAE Fy 27 96 . 467 184 . 476 5.6 62.1 46.9 | 24. 33 29. 34 
Sete Pee. Fee 40 158 . 475 187 - 494 5. 4 49.4 45. 5 | 23.47 22. 48 
Tail rippers and pullers: 
oe RA wR 2 28 45) .271 See 3 eee See Pe SOO issccez-| 15.87 
Ril Ts I EE 22 31 - 495 183 - 523 5.2 48. 1 40. 0 | 23.81 20. 91 
asa SB Me EN 24 45 . 478 176 . 492 5.7 52. 2 45.7 1 24.95 | 22.49 
RE Saas. Ae 29 48 . 510 188 . 53h 5. 6 49. 8 48.2 | 25.40) 25.60 
Rumpers: 
TER Re otc a 40 65 449 . pe 2 eee oe OA4@teccz.-.| 23.5 
RE Al sce EE GR 30 51 712 159 . 743 15.6 47.8) 143.8 | 34.03 |) 32.52 
SR gE EF SB 31 64 721 161 - 740 | 5.7 52.3 46.7 | 37.71 4, 52 
RESET SRS RC 49 97 741 165 . 749 5.7 50. 1 48.7 | 37.12 8 
Fell cutters: 
AE Se Spall gee PRES 28 78 | .335 eS een eee £0.0.4..:..-.. 30 
ies gee 21 54 . 553 165 . 597 5.4 47.6 39.1 | 26.32) 23.32 
8 ee ES STS es 22 91 . 579 173 . 584 5.6 52. 4 45.6 | 30.34 | 26.63 
RR UE ee oe 31 94 . 594 177 . 598 5. 5 49.5 48.1 | 29.40 | 28.74 
Fel! pullers and beaters: 
ART RL Le aE le 22 68 | .261 |; FX § eis 3 74 
eet a PO te 2) 44 . 478 183 . 506 §.2 47.8 38. 8 | 22. 85 1. 65 
a TES ae RT Eee 23 68 | . 466 179 . 478 5.4 52.9 44.5 | 24.65 | 21. 2 
PR JES: Se 24 65 . 473 181 . 488 5. 6 49.1 48.4 | 23. 22 3. 62 
Backers: 
A il EA EE EEA G 43 71 517 100 eee Pee 50.3 j....- 25. 7 
sir ect Neaieetnnceathantranteas 28 54; .895 173 | . 839 16.5] 48.1) 141.3 | 43.05 |} 34.64 
Se 31 85 . 773 150! .778 5. 6 52. 5 45.1! 40, 58 $5, 09 
ARR TO eka a 51 108 | .773 150 | .782 5.6} 49.8 48.7 | 38. 50 38. (8 
Gutters and bung droppers: 
a Tee TD. 46 97} .315 Fe Se ALa eee 50,1 j....---| 16.04 
SE teat ake ee 29 55 | .542 172 . 580 15.4] 47.8] 140.3 | 25.93 |! 23.6 
_, Be BE. ae ee 33 94 . 545 173 . 554 5.8] 52.5 47.5 | 28. 61 26. 33 
EE ER a8: RE: 55 121 . 556 177 - 575 | 5.5 50. 1 47.1 | 27.86 | 27.( 
Shank skinners: 
te ell Ni te EE AES 10 21 .311 100 . - oe eee €6.46.4..<;--. 17.08 
ne eee 5 7 . 571 184 . 578 5.7 46.9 44.6 | 26.78 | 25.75 
en le is ue tee 7 15 | . 534 172} .538 5.7 53. 1 44.3 | 28.36) 23.8 
REELS REP IEEE. 17 34 . 522 168 . 532 5.4 49.3 48.3 | 25. 73 25. 69 
Hide droppers: : 
(0 ani SE GAA a Ba ce 42 98; .401 . Sas «eee eee 60.8 j_..-- sa} 20. 1/ 
oe Oe 30 72 . 687 171 . 666 15.4 47.9} 141.1] 32.91 |} 27. St 
le: Ea se IE BoA 32 107 | .660 165 | .652 5.6] 52.6 46.6 | 34.72 4 
A aldiadiihledttininy dbecniosie 54 139 | .663 165 | .655 5.6 | 49.8 48.4 | 33.02 | 31.74 
Tail sawyers: 
aE cata aie IE 37 93 | .322 Sey Fee ee eae 61.4 j.......| 16.68 
Ae Ae Eaten Fee 29 62 | .547 170; .579 15.5 | 48.0) 142.0] 26. 26 |! 2). 10 
Eh ai bibs outeie-ecaiibeepaon 27 106 | . 535 166 | . 552 §.5| 62.4 45.6 | 28.03 | 20. © 
RSE Cas 46 114! .540 168 | .547 §.7} 80.2 49.8 | 27.11 59 
Splitters: Q 8 
DU necniiadeapesoncme 47 118 | .600 \ tas Seale eae OS ee 29, 89 
Ding ng ti sinn~t a senane 2 82 | .855 1438} .855 | 15.7) 47.8 | 142.9 | 40.87 | 136.63 
MR ercqucdenansesasaiies 33 108 | . 837 140 | .857 §.8| 52.5 47.9 | 43.94 | 41.08 
ar nee were» 57 149 | .852 142) .855 5.7 | 50.0 49.3 | 42.60 | 42.14 
1 Not including data for one establishment in which employees were paid biweekiy. 
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Wages per A ver- Aver- 
hour q age Aver-| Aver- | Aver-| age 
Num-| .- Aver-| num- | ,28¢ age age | earn- 
er of Num- age | ber of basic | hours | full- | ings 
sex, oceupation, and year festab-| | Per Index | =| ‘days -| fee} Sctu- | Emo | sein 
~~ lish- M- | aver-| num-| 288 | work- | War | ally | earn-| ally 
mente ployees age bers | .PeT | ed in hours |worked)| ings re- 
: rate {(1917— hou one per |inone; per jceived 
100) week | week | week | week /in one 
ype week 
j | | 
[End Een TE Eom: beens meee 
MALES—continued | | 
Chuck splitters: 
ON BEES Fs FE 33 52 |$0. 365 og! a eee $1.9 leccacee $18. 7 
yar ee < ae a es | 20 27.| .507 164 . 602 5.7 | 47.9 42.6 |$28.60 | 25.68 
Sa aa ee ie 58 . 608 167} .611 5.8} 52.6] 47.8 | 31.98 | 29.17 
RE RE ae SS | 38 63 | .572 157 . 593 5.8 50. 0 51.9 | 28.60 | 30.78 
Scribers | 
a SD a 2 38 | . 266 100 : eo tithes 66.4 fice scene 15. 26 
ee Se a 22 27.| .483 182} .513 5.6 | 47.6 42.8 | 22.99 | 21.92 
REN Ge Re 27 39 | .475 179 . 485 5.8 52.3 48.6 | 24. 84 23. 54 
RS St a oe 36 | 42 | .494 186 . 521 5.8 49.9 50.9 | 24. 65 26. 52 
Trimmers (bruises, rounds, | 
skirts, and tails): 
Aa te 6 Ee 2] 104| .275| 100] .273 |......|_...... 669 Liccoccl 14. 92 
WE, Stakubithes ~<nddbde 24 | 100 | .473 172 | .490 §.5 | 47.7 42.6 | 22.56 | 20.87 
Sa Oo Se eres 25 | 166 | .458 167 - 465 5.8 52. 6 47.4 | 24.09 | 22.06 
ES Se 35 | 152 | .479 174 - 496 5.7 49.5 49.9 | 23.71 24. 74 
Utility men: | 
WONT ¢<édsbte te <n nctawhe 33 88 | .353 | Ie. ls ee eee SS eee 19. 05 
| ee ee et a eee | 19 37 | .609 173 | .608 5.5 | 47.8 43.8 | 29.11 26. 65 
fee ee ee | 25 74 . 561 159 . 57 5.9 | 52.2 49.4 | 29. 28 28. 33 
A a See Ser | 46 147 . 602 171 - 604 5.6 | 52.5 49.8 | 31.61 30. 64 
Washers and wipers 
~ ROY © ES | 44 Sco | ome | te} Jae |-...<---}-2...-. $1.6 bi cccocs 12. 14 
i ee PS) a } 29 216 . 451 194 . 473 15.3 7.8 | 140.1 | 21.56 |! 18, 96 
See Fl ae | 31 320 . 424 182 . 458 5.6 52. 5 42.7 | 22. 26 19. 59 
TE Se Pere 61 214 - 423 182 . 44 5.3 50.1 45.9 | 21.19 20. 18 
Tonguers: } 
ACE GS 43 85 | .293 | Ak 4a ee ere at eee 14. 65 
RR RE a | 4] WW | .562| 192] .558| 5.2] 483 | 139.7 | 27.14 |122.18 
De a ee 2 23 41 . 503 172 | .517 5.8 | 52.4 48.9 | 26.36 | 25. 28 
MetiRictdscsccocons) Se 53 | .502] 171 | .509 5.6] 49.9] 48.9 | 25.05 | 24.92 
Laborers: 
OE es | a 724 | .232 100.| . $308 |... .c.--| ccceee 4B tscesJ2 11.39 
BR a i 27 409 . 452 195 - 471 15.1 47.8 | 139.5 | 21.61 |118, 62 
Se ee 32 587 . 427 184 - 436 5.5 62. 2 45.3 | 22.29 19, 77 
ES ee ee ee 63 | 949 - 424 183 - 442 5.5 50. 2 48.1 | 21. 28 21. 32 
Truckers: 
ig a RE a os a 32 103 | .228 Le ee eee 08.6 bi ees 10. 90 
SOE Peep eres 20 56 | .456 200 | .499 4.8) 48.1 36.3 | 21.93 18. 09 
Pe Se Le ee oe 24 131 - 423 186 | .433 5.2) 61.8 43.9 | 21.91 19. 04 
eee ee er | 45 121 - 435 19] - 455 5.2 50. 4 45.9 | 21.92 | 20.89 
} 
FEMALES 
Carcass wipers, bruise and 
tail trimmers, neck-rag 
inserters, and jaborers: 
FIs Bek sabsis coungader 3 16 | .157 | Abr 2 eos ee Gs Ds 7.97 
Ee a ee ee 5 2) . 340 217 | .342 5.4 |) 49.9 41.9 | 16.98 | 14.36 
i ee ee eee 5 27 . 316 208 - 32) 6.0} 53.8 50. 6 | 17.00 16. 24 
CRE OE ae See 4 25} .341 217 | .348 5.7} 49.2 50.0 | 16.78 | 17.39 
a Bc 4 
Hog-killing department P 
MALES 
Laborers: # 
OE aS 1 55 | 1,356 |$0. 235 ey i RE PRE 6: Ob ccc $11.14 
Le SE SS SS 29 524 . 440 187 | .451 15.4 | 48.8 |} 142.1 [$21.47 | 118.99 
i ittinvainnsssebibenws ~ 33 820 | .428 182 | .444 5.5 | 52.2 48.5 | 22.34 |. 21.54 
TR Mimiiiesn asccdasks 65 $29 | .426 181! . 5&5 | 61.7 45.2 | 22.02 | 19, 56 


1 Not including data for one establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 




















’ Includes drivers, penners, steamers, singers, washers, and aitch-bone breakers. 
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AND MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, 1923, AND 1925 ba 
BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCU PATION—Continued B 
Hog-killing department—Continued 
Wages per sind A ver. 
hour a Aver-| Aver- | Aver- | pai 
. Aver- _ | age age age | earn. 
Hehe Num- age omy basic | hours | full- | ing, 
: ber earn- orreg-}| actu- | time | acty. Se 
Sex, occupation, and year | estab- f Index| * days i all } actu » 
lish- | 9) ©™- | Aver-| num-| ‘288 | work. | ar roe | ally 
ployees per : hours |worked)} ings | re: 
ments age bers bour ed in . | inene = t. 
rate |(1917= one k k pe 4 \celved 
100) week wee wee wee ) in oue 
MALES—continued Uti 
Shacklers: 
EE ee ee 56 134 ($0. 305 jee | ? ee $14, 74 
er ae are 26 59 . 523 171 - 542 5.4 48.9 3. 2 }$25. 57 | 23. 49 
 , Sees 31 125 . 585 175 . 49 5.6 52.0 51.8 | 27.82 | 28 4 4 
ID sh bedeindeonstindbe 63 143 | .548| 180] .548 5.61 520) 45.2] 28.50) 47 Trt 
Stickers 
a eee eee 56 70 | .359 tee | fee ee Diet Beeecs.-} 18,54 
Sa Sea aaa 27 33 | .610 170; .611 1§.8| 49.6) 149.21] 30. 26 | 12304 
Peat 33 44) .621 173 | .652 5.8) 53.0 53. 2 | 32. 91 1. 49 
a eee ee 65 79 | .623 174 | .627 5&7] 51.8 46. 4 | 32.32) 29% 
Sealders: 3 Kic 
PE SEES ee ne 56 298 | . 294 fj ge  * eee peas eS .-.. 15, 38 d 
ER ES PS 28 139 . 498 169 - 516 15.7 48.8 | 144.2] 24.30 | 122 7 
_ _ Stevens 34 273 | .479| 163| .496 5.5] 521) 49.7] 24.96) 24 . 
_, eR Peer es 68 304} .503 171 - 514 5&5] 519 45.8 | 26.11) 23.3 
Hookers-on: 4 
fe eae 51 224 . 284 i gy)  ) 2 aes beeen 61.4 }..-----| 14.50 
PRE RY eae 24 69! .501 176 | .509 15.8) 48.3 | 1 46.4] 24. 20 | 1 23 9 
__ _, SP ere ee 33 146 . 473 167 . 490 5.6 §2. 5 49.9 | 24.83 | 24.4 
ea oe 59 214; .463 163 | .470 5.71 516 45. 2 | 23. 89 1,2 
Shavers and scrapers: 
1 LE PESO ES Eee 57 846 | .290 gee ] ae eee 48. 7 14. 10 oe: 
RS ee a 27 303 . 491 169 - 2 15.6 48.9; 143.8 | 24.01 |' 21% 
_ , Sater 34 587 | .485 167 | .497 6&5] 525 49.3 | 25.46) 24.49 
ee ere 67 705 | .513 177 | .523 5.5) 514 43.8 | 26.37 | 22.9 Ca 
Headers: 
IRE PRE EEe e 48 85 | .347 _ er senare ae O 50. 9 |.__- 17.43 
Pe ee 24 47 - 580 167 . 588 15.8 48.4 | 143.8 | 28.07 125.78 
___, eee eee 31 67 | .577 166 | .598 5.7) 52.6 51.0 | 30.35 0, 3 
See eee 61 102; . 581 167 | .592 5.7; 519 45.8 | 30.15 27.12 Str 
Gutters: 5 
Se eee eee 57 206 | .338 Je. £ ees Pee ed <2 as 17. 22 
EES BR ae aes & 28 100 | . 563 167 | .584 15.8] 48.7] 145.9] 27.42 | 125.78 
See es 32 172 . 555 164 - 572 5. 6 52. 4 49.6} 29.08; 28.41 
SP eee oe 65 242; .578 171 - 590 5.6) 519 45.1 | 30.00 | 26.64 Fa 
Ham facers: | 
_. _ SESE SORES Coad 43 56 | .327 ok pie a Cité | 617. 18 
ES PN eS 26 34 - 525 161 - 541 15.7 48.8} 143.8 | 25. 63 | | 23.49 
ee eee erat 28 38 | .543 166 | .561 5.8); 52.2 50. 9 | 28.34 | 28. 55 
BOOBS fsb scikntige nan diced 52 68 | .567/) 173] . 581 §&6) S514) 441) 29.14) 25.8 Tu 
Splitters 
_ _ Se De ee 56 143 . 369 «i Re ee oem Bee Beno~ 18. 92 
NS ADD Yt aaears 27 68 . 614 166 . 621 15,7 48.8 | 144.4] 29.96 27. 58 
SS 33 119} .610 165 | .627 5.9} 52.3 53.5 | 31.90 | 33.44 
SS Core Fer 69 170} .623| 169] .635 5.7) 5L5) 47.1} 8208) 20.89 Ble 
Leaf-lard pullers: $ 
_ SS See Coe 50 80; .304 | te | =e oe oe Ga..x-.-; 157 
, BAS as 25 44) .5l1l 168 | .526 156.5 | 49.1] 144.1] 25.09 | 1 23.21 
ere ere 30 97 | .504 166 | .521 5.6} 53.0 61.5 | 26.71 | 26.4 
SS eee 57 101 | .504 166 | .512 5.7] 519 45.4 | 26.16) 23.27 
Leaf-lard scrapers: Me 
ae ee Ses 34 63 | . 248 SS 9 Sees Seema | | 11.34 
a See | 10 21 433 175 | .442 15.8] 48.6] 144.51] 21.04 |} 19.6% 
| Sees 20 51 431 174| .439 6&2] 52.6 45.2 | 22. 67 19. 83 
See oe 36 62}; .441 178} .4651 6&5} 51, 44,4) 22.76 | 0 
Bruise trimmers, head re- Sal 
movers, and kidney pul- 
ers: 
Sees eee Sees 49 139 | .277| 100] .277}........]_.._._- 50.7 }...----| 14. 06 
Sbibsbethscesescp ical 26 107 | .492| 178{| .501] 15.7] 483) 143.2] 23.76)! 218 | 
eee weeeegn epee: 28 125| .465/ 168| .479 5.5) 525| 48.6] 24.41 | 23.2 Tr 
Si tei naibestpainitb aly 50 135 | .487 176) .494 5.6! 51.6 45.71 25.13) 22.8 
1 Not including data for one establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
3 Includes tubmen, droppers, gamb cutters, polemen, and duckers. 
4 Includes hookers-off, ff, straighteners, and chain feeders, , 


‘ Includes bung droppers and rippers open. 
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| | | 
Wages per Aver | Aver- 
hour i age Aver-; Aver- | Aver-| age 
ver- _ | age age age | earn- 
oe Num- age hewagat basic | hours | full- | ings 
sex, occupation, and year | estab- B. # Index} $2") days | ree) actu- | time | actu- 
Sex, lish- Avert eam: 88 | work- | ular ally | earn-| ally 
ployees} per : hours |worked| ings re- 
ments age | bers | p ed in : a 
rate |(1917=| 2OUr | “one per |inone| per |ceived 
100) week week | week | week |/in one 
‘ week 
ee 
MALES—continued | 
Utility men: | 
ia ee ee 49 197 |$0. 329 100 (90. $31 |......../_._.... 64.2 4...02<5 $17. 
| See S eS eae 26 115; .556 169 | .566 15.9 48.5 | 147.8 \$26.97 | ! 27. 04 
~~ ORSTS EaC a 28 107} .562| 171| .561 5.9} 523! 53.8] 29.39] 3117 
NS ES Se op 54 200 . 568 173 . 575 6.7 | 51.7) 47.8) 29.37 27. 46 
Truckers: ' 
as fs Sa 33 201 . 239 100 EE Leaduditwa ecsacat - - B41. ct 11.03 
<* RSrY ae Sega eee 18 93 | .439]) 184] .446| 15.6) 49.1 | 142.8 | 21.55 | 119.08 
SES SS aera 24 136.| .429 179 | .440 §.4| 52.2} 48.2) 22.39] 21.22 
SP eee ee 35 109 | .423 177 | . 436 5.6 | 52.4) 44.71 22.17] 19.49 
FEMALES 
Kidney pullers, shavers, 
pone Wy neck brushers, ‘ 
and spreaders: 
Set See 3 24; .150 ee ee SS 5 eee 5. 83 
Ee 8 23 . 336 224 .351 15.9 48.0} 145.5 | 16.13 | 115.98 
Se See oe 12 27 . 331 221 . 341 5.1 51.4 41.7 | 17.01 14. 23 
tale tBsthoo a doc 19 90} .340 227 | .348 6.3 | 50.5 38.8 | 17.17] 13.50 
Casing department 
MALES 
Casing pullers or runners: 
Te chapasan 59 597 |$0. 298 i 5 | eee oe §3.1 |....<sch Sh Ti 
a ca 32 408 . 509 171 . 526 15.4 48.5 | 144.0 |$24. 69 | 1 23.12 
lh ie a re 34 548 | .507 170 . 518 5.7 52.3 49.5 | 26.52 | 25.67 
ME 69 620 | . 506 170} .521 5.7] 50.1 46.8 | 25.35 | 24.37 
Strippers: 
ES er 49 305 . 260 100 5 hon a = ewe 8, 13. 95 
PO aa 28 203 . 484 186] . 483 15.6 7.9} 441.9 | 23.09 | 120. 25 
0 ea 32 313 464 178 | .474 5.6] 52.7 48.7 | 24.45 | 23.07 
A Sl 55 270 . 489 188 . 499 5.6] 50.3 47.2 | 24.60} 23.55 
Fatters and slimers: 
et a 52 571 .3il 100 CO, ae eee "hf er 16. 88 
RR i lel ET em 30 336 . 547 176 . 547 15.5 48.4] 142.3 | 26.47 | 123.12 
Jed eh i ee 29 427 . 551 177 - 6il 5.6 52.9 48.7 | 29.15 29. 77 
SE AD eh a ple 61 558 . 535 172 - 556 5.6 | 50.0 48.4 | 26.75 26. 92 
Turners: 
Oe a 36 112| .260 et eee 2 ee | 4 ) eee 13. 75 
NING Sh a Sa 31 YY . 494 190 | .516 15.3 48.2] 141.0} 23.81 | 121.16 
= &B dae 26 128 | .474 182 | .479 5.5] 52.6 47.4 | 24.72] 22.73 
44 173 | .475 183 | .490 5.7} 49.9 48.7 | 23.70 | 23.86 
Blowers, graders, and in- 
spectors: 
NEE i a 39 152} . 266 Bo oy eee Se BO Boeeiil 14. 82 
Be En 2 a ie 28 94; .478 180 | .495 15.6} 49.1] 143.6] 23.47 | 121.57 
Ge IE Se 27 130 | .472 177 | .484 5.5 | 52.8 49.4 | 24.92 | 23.88 
ale le lel Se 45 168 . 470 177 . 485 5.6) 51.5 49.1 | 24.21 23. 78 
Measurers and bunchers: 
De Re 30 62 | .274 {ey 9 eo ee 16. 59 
o> Si Te i aR Reale 26 59 | . 487 178 | .512 5.6 | 48.4 45.1 | 23.57] 23.08 
Ree ok nae mE ae 23 65 . 473 173 . 486 5.8) 653.0 51.4 | 25.071 24.94 
ac nccivrmere 42 100 | .497 181 . 519 5.7 50.3 51.2 | 25.00 | 26.55 
Salters and packers: 
_ Se a 40 190 | .277 et | eee eae  } 2 eee 16.19 
SSS aaa 27 132 . 490 177 . 502 15,7 48.1] 145.1 | 23.57 | 122.84 
“tae Mee 30 158 | .473 171 479 5.8 | 52.6 51.8 | 24.88 | 24.79 
oe LS Ea aa 51 219 .480 173 | .501 5.6 | 49.9 48.5 | 23.95 | 24.30 
Trimmers of casings: 
SS rr Fe 50 299 | .279 — See ee ee §3. 4 1......4 14. 94 
oi a Se 29 163 | .490 176 | .510 15.7} 48.1 | 143.7 | 23.57 | 122,25 
fe all Roe iB Be 32 213; . 501 180 | .508 5.8} 52.0 50. 1 | 26.05 | 25. 46 
i a 55 240 | . 404 177 | .511 5.7 | 50.1 48.8 | 24.75 | 24.98 
’ Not including data for one establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
[1007] 
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Wages per Aver- Bas 7 ae. | AVEr 
hour Aver-| .28¢ AN “4 ae fl rp Fr) age 
Num! Num- |————_|_ age | 2U™- basic heme full a 
ber of | “ber ora ber of | orreg-| actu- tir 7 P- 
Sex, occupation, and year | estab- Seam Index | ““ days doe ne | actu. 
lish- | 01 €™- | Aver-| num-| '"8S | work- Fa ee | ally R 
ployees per : hours }jworked] ings | re. Sex 
ments age bers h ed in tin en , ale 
rate |(1917=| "°F | one a ie y m A cpt. 
100) week ce wee wee ie one 
Vee K 
MALES—conti nued, 
Blowers and tiers of blad- 
ders, and weasands: : 
RS ee aE TRE 16 29 |$0. 268 100 \$0. 268 |_...-.--|....--- 56.4 |.._--. ' $15.1 Tru 
SE a Sy eee 7 14 . 482 180 . 492 5.7 48. 0 43.4 |$23. 14 21. 36 
EPO gt i eee 14 23 . 465 174 . 472 5.5 51.7 47.7 | 24.04} 2 
Re a eS ee ee oe 14 34 . 464 173 . 496 5.8 49.1 51.4 } 22.78 | 25.49 
General workers: 
a A La ape 58 410| .272| 100] .275 |.._----- Sepk 1) ae 14,59 Ma 
SRG rea sail 27 121 | .492 181 | .512 5.6] 49.5 44.1 | 24.35 | 2255 gr 
MSE ares 34 313| .478| 176| .490 5.6} 52.3] 50.9] 25.00) 244 fe 
es eo ee ea 63 377 . 490 180 . 505 5.7 50.9 48.4 | 24.94 | 24% 
Laborers 
Ns et cc tterar ores ie dacieaeae 30 307 - 226 100 Sf A ee OD Speer ee; [a7 12, 
aS Se OE Se 20 | 108 . 444 196 . 462 15.6 48.7 142.3 | 21. 62 , 119.4 7 
SS OgURBR aeRS 27| 1651 .409| 181] .418 5.3] 526] 45.5] 21.51! 19.01 Cas 
SESE ene SORT OR 41 | 217 . 423 187 . 433 5. 5 49.7 45.7 | 21. 02 19 u 
Truckers: : 
SE CARE ies eee ) S| 47] .285] 100). 238 |---|. 48.4 |___-. ie fe 
BR cece hiecadsindal 16 55 | .438 186 | .445 5.6} 48.8 42.1 | 21.37 | 18.7 
CL. Coon dh deipcoda nalts 16 116 417 177 . 430 5. 6 53. 1 47.6 | 22.14 20.4 
EE ee ieee 28 | 59 . 443 189 . 446 5. 6 50. 2 47.9 | 22.24 | 21.34 
FEMALES Stu 
Casing pullers or runners: | 
EEE ae a 2 | 2 . 195 100 Pe, er eryersee ae a ere + 4 = 9. 45 
ee ee 5 | 17 . 391 201 . 401 5. 6 48.0 42.1 | 18.77 16. 
nyt) + Bins Caaatetebe ALIS 5 6 | 39 .37 192 .378 5. 6 51.1 48.0 | 19. il 8. | 1; 
(SSE SC ISaee REE 10 | 76| .389! 199 |- . 386 5.6] 51.0] 42.4/19.84 i684 “sh 
Strippers: | , 
_ | AR ee Oo] . Si ie . 363 5.9] 480] 427] 17.42 
"eee. 5| 17] 1354 }--.222 1354] 5.9] 540| 46.3] 19.12 
es ae a. s 18 f | Mien -| 040 5.7 50. 8 41.9 | 18. 29 
Turners: R 
ES GRE ee 4 | igo | eis . 392 5.4] 480] 41.2] 18.91 1 , 
Da Sn cabebecechanen 4} 32 & 3 eee . 339 4.4 53. 8 40.1 | 17. 86 ] 
Ee a ie ae - eS 6 | 30 5 fF Roe .329 5.7 48. 5 44.8 | 15. 96 4, 73 
Blowers, graders, and in- | 
spectors: | Le 
TT I FES jose tee tar | @t | eae a & . 
| eS i} 77) 1353] 217| 1354] 15.71 47.9] 141.5} 3691) 14 
ER eae. eee 15 190 342 210 . 348 5. 6 52.6 47.1 | 17.99 ( 
Es PS a <S  l 29 197 351 215 . 364 5. 6 49.2 44.1 ' 17. 27 16. 
Measurers and bunchers: Cc 
RAE ae ee ee 2 7 za 2 eS. 2 eR ee MP eden a s......- 8. Of 
OE Aa eee ey 4 12 . 378 220 377 5.9 48. 0 44.9 | 18.14 16. 9 
SE eee ee ee 8 64 . 435 253 . 437 5.8 53.3 47.6 | 23.19 20), § 
BPE. Suisdobanuboe 17 62 . 362 210 . 382 5.5 49.1 42.6 | 17.77 16. 30 
Salters and packers: Sy 
aS 4 14 . 154 100 Re ee Se ae  ) ia 7. 62 
SE A Po eee eee 5 12 . 352 229 . 352 6.0 48. 0 42.8 | 16.90 | 15.0 
Me 28a 5-Cacbocabe> an 6 16 . 367 238 . 375 6.0 54.0 50.9 | 19.82 | 19.0% 
NRE Rp a a Saas 10 22 | .383 249 | .396 5.5 49. 6 44.5, 19.00) 17.8 
Trimmers of casings: In 
iN tat i Si RE 14 104 | .189 ae g ee: ee. a i--.-- =o fies ' 
ERE Et ee eS tee 16 54 . 397 210 . 398 5. 6 48.1 40.9 | 19. 10 16. 23 
RE SRS. ae 12 71 . 374 198 .378 5.8 52. 6 48.8 | 19. 67 1s. 
RE ee 15 73 | .381 202} .381 5.7 50. 2 50.0] 19.13 | 19 
Blowers and tiers of blad- 
ders and weasands: U 
AS 6 ee ARR, Ee 5 22 . 157 100 bf SER A SER Vache ics =o « 8. 15 
OR ae Se ae a 3 70} .353 225 | .358 5.9} 48.0 41.6 | 16.94 14. 8 
ee ew see 5 9 . 367 234 . 368 5.8 54.0 46.2 | 19. 82 17. { 
SS ea TE a ea ie 9 34 |} .392 250 | .405 5.4 48,7 42.5 | 19.09 | 17 
General workers: 7 
beret FR ee ~ 46) .182| 100] . 161 j.....2.-|....... ye | 7.91 
ASE 5 ee ea 10 50 | .357 196 | .358 5.2) 49.2 39.4 | 17.54) 14.1 
Tae eee 12 199 | .335 184] .341 5.4) 54.1 44.7} 18.12) 15.23 
re. 21 143 - 356 196 . 361 5.4 49.9 40.9 | 17. 76 14. 8 
} Not including data for one establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. st 
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TABLE 1.—-HOURS, RATES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATE 
BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCU PATION—Continued 


Sex, occupation, and year 





— 


MALES 


Truckers and forkers: 
yee) ee 


grinders, mixers, curers, 
feeders, and cutters): 
os pea 8 he SS 


en es Ee 

Casing workers (washers, 

turners, returners, meas- 

urers, cutters, tiers, and 
fatters): 

BRR ~~ Rake aap 

i RES See ee eee 


in 
Linkers, twisters, tiers, and 
hangers: 
_ Se tL ee 


ce ED A A oe 


1917 


1925 


SEE Tae 
men, straw _ bosses, sub- 
foremen, handymen, 
small-order men, and all- 
round men: 

1917 


1 Not including data for one establishment-in whie 
Including roustabeuts, ham-cylinder washers, Cheaners- 


smokers’ helpers. 





Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


55 
31 


75 


5 


se 
wok 


SESS 


Sees ees 


BSBS 


36 
24 
zi 





55 


Wages per 





Sausage department 


S, 1917, 1921, 1923, AND 1925, 



































\ Aver- 
hour og Aver-| Aver- | Aver-| age 
Aver- num- age age age | earn- 
Num- @8© | ber of basic | hours | full- | ings 
ber Index| ©™2-/| days /Orreg-| actu- | time | actu- 
ofem- | 4ver-| num-| 1288 | wow. }Ular | ally | earn-| ally 
ployees| ~ age bere per | od in hours |worked)] ings re- 
rate |(1917— hour | “one per |inone| per |ceived 
100) week week | week | week |in one 
week 
139 |$0. 229 | ae Soe ot $11. 78 
305 . 449 196 - 452 16.7 48. 1 145.3 |$21. 60 | 1 20. 49 
481 - 422 184 . 424 5.6 52. 7 47.1 | 22.24 19. 98 
301 -415 181 . 421 6.7 50. 6 49.5 | 20.75 20. 83 
2! . 277 100 Ab ka 15. 54 
193 - 496 179 . 501 15.9 48.6 | 147.8 | 24.11 | 123.97 
329 - 490 177 . 499 5.8 52. 6 50.8 | 25.77 25. 35 
418 - 492 178 510 5.8 50. 5 52.6 | 24. 85 26. 82 
107 - 241 100 ye Bs) BS Ss 13. 35 
36 - 461 191 . 469 16.0 48.3 | 147.5 | 22.27 |122.27 
75 . 451 187 . 457 5.8 51.3 §2.1 | 23.14 23. 82 
107 . 441 183 . 450 5.9 49. 5 51.4 | 21. 83 23. 18 
444 . 298 100 , a ee ee Ee tapes 15. 23 
225 . 535 180 . 536 15.8 48.8 | 146.0 | 26.11 | 124. 69 
316 - 532 179 . 541 5.7 52. 6 49.3 | 27. 98 26. 67 
406 . 543 182 . 566 5.8 50. 8 50.7 | 27. 58 28. 74 
103 . 248 100 | a eae ae fy ea 12. 41 
45 460 185 475 5.9 48.0 49.7 | 22.08 23. 57 
138 . 458 185 . 465 5.7 52. 4 51.0 | 24.00} 23.70 
168 - 460 185 . 466 5.8 51.3 51.2 | 23.60 | 23.91 
10 . 247 100 ._ J eS ooo 8 ae 12. 92 
2 . 523 212 . 597 4.5 48.0 36.0 | 25.10 18. 09 
23 . 438 177 . 434 5.9 52. 2 48.8 | 22. 86 21.18 
22 . 426 172 . 430 6.0 49. 4 52.5 | 21. 04 22. 55 
1, 022 . 228 100 oe ee ae fg eee 13. 03 
528 . 448 196 . 449 15.6 48.2 | 144.7 | 21.59 | 120.06 
777 . 422 185 . 428 5.6 52. 4 48.1 | 22.11 20. 62 
989 -417 183 . 425 5.7 50. 2 49.7 | 20. 93 21.12 
119 . 270 100 4 a a t.. . 16. 19 
99 - 479 177 . 484 15.7 49.0 | 148.8 | 23.47 | 123. 61 
139 . 474 176 . 485 5.9 52. 2 52.0 | 24. 74 25. 19 
167 . 492 182 . 499 5.9 50.8 53.7 | 24. 99 26. 78 
90 | .282 A 5 ae eee BR de 4 Roda he 17. 68 
73 . 508 180 . 528 16.0 | 48.9] 150.7 | 24.84 | 126.77 
114 . 507 180 . 529 6.0} 52.8 54.0 | 26. 67 28. 59 
170 | .505 179 - 517 6.0; 51.2 55. 5 | 25. 86 28. 74 
376 . 232 100 Pg RS eae RET ON eee 12. 99 
251 - 461 199 . 466 15.8 48.4} 145.9 | 22.31 |121.40 
328 - 447 193 . 453 5.9} 52.9 49.8 | 23. 65 22. 56 
418 .445 194 . 454 5.8] 50.5 50.1 | 22. 47 | 22. 71 
| 
108 - 291 te | ea ae ee ee CUS boii, 17. 60 
8&2 . 523 180 . 529 15.6 48.4 | 146.0 | 25.32 | 1 24.34 
71 419 144 . 581 §.9| 523 62.1 | 21.91 30. 22 
166) .529 182} ,534 5.91 50.5 52.7 | 26.71 28. 14 


up, bam 


SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING 


h employees were paid biweekly. 
pressers; hangers, cooks’ helpers and 


7k 
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TABLE 1.—HOURS, RATES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 


AND MEAT-PAOCKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917 


BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCU PATION—Continued 


Sausage department—Continued 
























































Wages per 
hour — Aver-| Aver- | Aver- | 
Aver- age age age 
emp F Num- age hey basie | hours | full- 
Sex, occupation, and year | estab- a Index | SO | days |e ry Gane | 
lish- | Of°™- | aver-| num-| '85 | work- | War | ally || earn- 
ments Ployees age ome per | od in hours |worked| ings 
rate |(1917= hour | “one per | inone| per 
100) week week | week | week 
| | 
+ st AE a dina SF ems 3 
FEMALES | 
Machine tenders (choppers, | 
grinders, mixers, curers, 
feeders, and cutters): 
paced eatlp REE Pedlate. 2 3 |$0. 173 6G ey gt SR ee ee es —  * ae | 
SE SSE Mees 2 3| .360 208 | .360 6.0 | 46.0} 44.0 /$16. 56 | 
AEE Raa, Aer | 6 8 . 323 187 . 330 4.8 53. 4 36. 3 7, 25 | 
SR NS ee 18 22| .341 197 | .350 5.9| 49.5! 50.0] 16.88 
Casing workers (washers, 
turners, returners, meas- 
urers, cutters, tiers, and 
fatters) : | 
eta RAR eetee 32 317 | .175 OU ie. J aes ee 3 ae 
ella Sate ae. FESS 21 142 . 364 208 . 366 15.7 48.6 | 143.5 | 17.69 | 
RR SS, SR 27 353 .339 194 . 341 5.5 52.8 44.6 | 17.90 
Lad COE ae. 57 360 | .334 191 | .348 5.7 | 49.9 46.0 | 16.67 
Stuffers: 
eee pa aie Oye 10 46 | .200 Rg RS OE ee ae 1... 
A nltameah Kt SES ee - 8 42 - 400 200 - 402 5.8 | 49.4 45.1 | 19.76 
Ree ae a Tae 7 5 . 397 199 - 405 5.8 53.0 54.0 | 21.04 
IE Se 18 61 | .367 184} .379 5.8} 51.7 47.8 | 18.97 
Linkers, twisters, tiers, and 
hangers 
eek ae BES Boer 42 719 | .181 Bet . 4a bcc dabtodcbs~oe ane t....... 
Sincccanthecwsanetensst 28 379 | .378 209 | .378 15.7 | 49.4] 143.3 | 18.67 
elle? ROE, Ne i 34 821 . 355 196 . 359 5.5 52.4 5.2 } 18. 60 | 
ES 1 Pe 75 1,109 - 363 201 -372 5.6 49.9 46.6 | 18. 11 
Ropers, wrappers, and 
tiers: 
SEE conta haaminte abaaken 10 137 | .162 / ee 5 ee ees ae 1...... 
nell Eee EE BS s 1233 | .385 238 | .388 5.6 | 48.0 44.3 | 18.48 
aE Sak en Eig IE. 17 253 | .383 236 | .364 5.6} 53.1 45.5 | 20.34 
(sp mataina, Cae ligen | nae 29 183 | .344 212 | .352 5.7 | 49.9 45.2 | 17.17 
Cooks: 
Rab eas ected pay Siena” 2 ie 6 «3 5.7 | 48.0 46.2 | 15. 60 
RE i eh 2 4 4 Gk . 353 5.0} 56.0 41.5 | 19. 21 
hee ASE ey MEE 4 Ot dL oct, - 426 6.0 | 52.8 58.3 | 22.44 
Packers (wrappers, inspec- 
tors, labelers, taggers, 
tiers, box makers, and 
packers’ helpers): 
Ag a RRS Fa 39 421 - 158 100 Pp) SE eee Oe eee |) 
IE aie avis schuaheequbais sar hohoaal 25 259 | .328 208 | .329 15.7 | 48.1] 143.9] 15.78 | 
SIE cn toaceinsiaksigeaitees ocihaipel 28 398 | .304 192 | .308 5.6) 52.5 43.8 | 15. 96 | 
a octiaeth state i tetin a an dhcatontl 56 618 | .312 197 | .319 5.71) 49.4 47.1 | 15.41 | 
General workers (box ma- 
‘kers, labelers, laborers, 
— and utility work- 
ers): , 
eee 22| 134] .167| 100] .170|_...-...|..---.. 48.3 |... | 
eee aee mag er Price 24 102 | .337 202 | .339 5.7 | 48.0 43.8 | 15.14 
RAR ST ory eel 26 276 | .335 201 | .336 5.6} 52.0 45.5 | 17.42 
SE canncmatniiediteneceieted 38 171 | .316 189 | .328 5.8 | 49.2 46.4 | 15.55 
Canning department 
MALES 
Cooks: 
SE Aiieities dp diponanbail il 42 |$0. 254 gS Rae errs Bie Sa 43° 
Si cilhe nin dlndinanaatuall 8 14} .465 183 | .476 q 48.3 48.8 |$22. 46 
Bb SB nn dnthinncdctedl 6 3L | .447 176 | .477 5.8} 53.4 54.6 | 23. 87 
Wpiccthdisatennnnianeeiet 9 20} .444 175 | .449 6.0 | 49.2 58. 6 | 21.84 


























1 Not including data for one establishment ia which employees were paid biweekly. 
[1010] 





» 1921, 1923, AND 1925 


8, 21 
16. 16 
1c of 
10.01 


15.2 


$17. 20 
93. 21 
26. 06 
26. 31 





Stea 


mk 


Pass 


Tris 


Pac 


Cay 


Gel 


Tri 


tt 
25 


ed 
ne 


S4 
Uh) 


6 


7 
| 


0) 
q 
Nb 
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yastE L—HOURS, RATES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT- PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, 1923, AND 1925, 
BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCU PATION—Continued 


Canning department—Continued 












































| 
Wages per Aver- 
hour —_ Aver-| Aver- | Aver-| age 
Num- mer ae num- nee , age = earn- 
ber of : Be | ber of | DA ic 9 ull- | i ngs 
sex, occupation, and year | estab- 0 A Index ao days we ted = Man a = 
es lish- | Aver- | num- 8S | work- MP toy rool y 
ments ployees age hers per | od in hours |worked) ings re- 
rate |(1917= hour | “one per |inone| per |ceived 
100) week week | week | week |in one 
| week 
MALES—continued | 
steam tenders, process | 
men, and retort men: | 
7 EER es 11 50 |$0. 256 ) 4 eS eee oa eee = | ee $16. 60 
lait dlarintinis om arnt ot 4 7 . 483 189 - 485 5.7 | 47.4 47.9 |$22.89 | 23.23 
ie cheers on dot ™~ 6 33 447 175 - 464 5.5 53.6 51.4 | 23.96 23. 87 
hela Fi pe aioe 9 25 | .453 177 | .468 5.8 | 48.5 55.1 | 21.97 | 25.78 
Passers and pilers, cans 
MESS, “2. oie ae 7 68 | .227 ig ee Be ty ete 12. 41 
Sa eae aaa 5 133 . 439 193 - 442 5.6} 53.9 48.6 | 23. 66 21.52 
ACES 5 ca a Ses 8 40 | .432 190 | .467 5.6} 47.5 47.0 | 20.52 | 21.92 
Trimmers, meat (by hand): 
tte 8 a ie 4 43 | .247 _ ge 2 See Oe oe _ = 2 16. 06 
te ee. nce eee 8 15 | .441 179 | .442 6.0 | 47.8 48.1 | 21.08 | 21.27 
Ss) RS BEE 4 28) .459 186 | .458 5.9 | 50.6 50.1 | 23.23 | 22.98 
_ AS Ree Se 5 8 | .438 177 | .462 5.3 | 49.1 45.8 | 21.51 | 21.14 
Machine tenders (prepar- 
ing and stuffing meat into 
cans): 
et 9 oh ra ll 99 .247 + ( ~ Ee ee fp 15. 24 
ow J Es 9 35 | .478 194] .482 5.9 | 48.1 46.7 | 22.99 |} 22.51 
a. oaecan 16 79} .442 179 | .467 5.6 | 53.1 52.7 |. 23.47 | 24.61 
Re ee CaS eee 27 112 | .454 184 | .476 5.7 | 49.2 48.8 | 22.34} 28.21 
Stuffe rs (meat into cans, 
by hand): 
oe Rea Ele Sa | § 100 | .234 | Br, @ BS OB hee _* 9 See 12.12 
tet SD 3 6 . 458 196 461 5.7 | 48.0 45.9 | 21.19 21.15 
a a 6 42 | .437 187 | .446 5.3 | 53.9 45.4 | 23.55 | 20.22 
irc inn ol | 7 19 | .464 198 | .473 5.3 | 50.2 46.2 | 23.29 | 21.86 
Packers and nailers 
ee neo ha mae 9 190 | .245 : ge « BS Paw es Toh 14. 45 
Tec. «a Os, tml Cite: 8 33 - 466 190 - 465 5.9 | 47.6 45.7 | 22.18 21. 27 
<a aaa 1] 92 - 425 173 - 431 5.7 53. 2 49.0 | 22.61 21.12 
P DE EE 13 74) .439 179 | .467 5.4 | 48.7 45.5 | 21.38 | 21.24 
appers: 
a 12 177 . 252 | | (ae eo 06.2 1... dca 
 Ahasey tt TR ht ai Rage 11 33 | .476 189 | .477 5.8 | 47.5 45.5 | 22.61 | 21.73 
ES ee a 44 . 455 181 - 467 5.5 52. 6 51.3 | 23.93 24. 00 
TE RS 16 69 | .457 181 | .466 5.7 | 49.7 49.7 | 22.71 | 23.16 
» Machine tenders, washing, 
—-  naianad 
nl Cl a 5 9 271 100 cS RS Py es 3% 3 ere 19. 11 
1921 as 5 7 - 451 166 442 5.9 | 47.6 48.7 | 21.47 21. 4 
a 2 6] .438 162 | .447 5.0 | 54.0 42.7 | 23.65 | 19.06 
0 2 el iietage 5 15} .411 152 | .417 6.1 | 48.4 48.3 | 19.89 | 20.15 
General workers 
Re lil ~ 411 | .237 gee | Serer Ce eeee $5.0 |......-4 13, 42 
I Se ee ae 7 59 | .504 213 | .510 5.9 | 46.0 45.2 | 23.19 23. 
SS ei a 8 60} .474 200 | .485 5.7) 50.8 51.7 | 24.08 | 25.10 
| -— 1 eae 9 38 | .512 216 | .547 5.8 | 47.7 56.0 | 24.42 | 30.69 
Dspectors 
1917 10 os <i 6 «eee L...i...-1..)...- lo: 15. 10 
7 29 | .482 187 | .486 6.0 | 47.6 47.8 | 22.94 | 23.26 
6 128 | .459 178 | .474 5.6 | 54.0 50.2 | 24.79 | 23.80 
8 63 460 178 | .491 5.7 7.2 49.3 | 21.71 | 24.18 
9 154 {| .230 ; if. 2h eee Beene ee OEE 13. 02 
12 70; .449 195 450 5.9 | 47.3 46.3 | 21.24 {| 20.85 
14 426 | .424 184 431 5.5 | 53.4 48.2 | 22.64 | 20.76 
13 238 | .426 185 | .447 5.5 | 47.6 46.5 | 20.18 | 20.78 
9} 1,530] .228 _ poe 5 a ee See f+ eee 13. 16 
13 - 442 194} .443 5.5) 45.6 42.7 | 20.10; 18.86 
9 226 | .430 189 | .444 5.1) 53.7 47.1 | 23.09 | 20.90 
13 196! .427 187 | .443 5.71 49.6 21.18 4 22.52 
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TABLE 1.—HOURS, RATES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, 1923, AND 199: 
BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCU PATION—Continued , 


Canning department—Continued 








Sex, occupation, and year 





FEMALES 


Machine tenders (prepar- 
ing and stuffing meat 
into eans): 

ee a a Lp 


EET peel? Fe. 
Stuffers (meat into cans by 
hand) 
REE a ed 
a has he a ae a FB ph 


Packers (sliced bacon and 
ehipped dried beef in 
cans, glass jars, or car- 
tons, by hand): 

ESR EA eins 2 


Se Rae IS FS Ble 


1 
Weighers (filled cans): 


et bt oe Oe a Ee Ebaes 
he 
1 





Num- 
| ber of 
; estab- 

lish- 
ments 


onan 


— 





Nt 








im- 


ber 
of em- 
ployees 


Wages per 
hour 


Index 

Aver- | num- 
age bers 

rate }(1917= 
100) 





$0. 167 100 
. 355 213 
. 313 187 
. 330 | 198 
. 168 100 
. 377 224 
. 334 199 
-306 | 182 
.167 | 100 

338 | 202 
.d02 | 211 
-326 | 195 
-172| 100 
. 365 212 
. 328 | 191 
. 312 181 
.199} 100 
. 376 | 189 
-360 | 181 
. 343 172 
169 100 
. 341 202 
. 324 192 
321 190 
158 100 
328 208 
. 309 196 
275 174 
- 161 100 
. 306 190 
. 283 176 
. 312 194 
. 182 100 
. 286 157 
. 304 167 
. 340 187 
. 155 100 
. 322 208 
. 337 217 
. 300 194 
. 168 100 
. 324 193 
. 356 212 
. 323 192 
- 163 100 
. 345 212 
. 307 188 
. 346 212 








Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 


hour 


$0. 167 
. 354 
314 
. 356 
. 168 


. 347 
-3il 














Aver- 


basic 

or reg- 
ular 

hours 


week 


Aver- 


hours 
actu- 
ally 
worked 
in one 
week 


onroo 


~ 
to 
Noe Tor 


a 
hy = 
oCaucns 








11012} 


uw 
sn 
UNoea WwWnNnwo- 


Aver- 
age 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week 








— 


90 
23 


07 


Sor 








A ver. 
age 
earn- 
Ings 
actu 
ally 
re- 
elved 


In One 


Week 
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ING TaBLE 1.—HOURS, RATES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
1925, AND MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, 1923, AND 1925, 
BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCU PATION—Continued 
All occupations combined 
= =———— | 
ver: | Wages per ates | Aver- 
ve | hour age | *Ver-| Aver- | Aver-| age 
rn. |Num-| . Fates Aver- use age age age | earn- 
gs ber of | ong | age | ber of | Dasic — fs —_ 
tu. ve z ver | earn- . or reg-| actu- ime | actu- 
ily Department, sex, and year —_ | of em- | alee ne ings bo 8 ular ally earn- | ally 
e- ; ployees per os hours |}worked) ings re- 
CHS | ao bers hou ed in ver | in one ver jceived 
vO¢ | rate |(1917= one I k ek I kK i ve 
one | 100) week wee wee wee in one 
pek | week 
_ we | | | 
CATTLE-KILLING DEPART- | 
MENT 
Males: } 
RATS eS aaa | 54 3, 292 $0. 313 | a ee |} eee $15. 95 
8 AS RO 4 ec a TRS 30 2,077 | . 585 176 . 570 15.4 47.9 | 140.7 |$26.35 | 123.19 
5 gate Raabe RES 34} 3,250] .532] 170] .544 5.6 | 524] 45.9 | 27.88 | 24.99 
1.2 1925. ..----------------- 7 4,261 | .543 173 | .557 5.5 | 50.1 48.3  27.20| 26.94 
a Females: | 
0 FS eS vo 3 16.| . 157 100 Ne Pe Pe rk * 7.97 
A lg a Os, 5 21 . 340 217 . 342 5.4 49.9 41.9 | 16.98 14. 36 
8. AS gk he SL RE ae 5 27 . 316 208 . 321 6.0 53. 8 50.6 | 17.00 16. 24 
7.35 LE EL RS 4 25 | .341 217 | .348 5.7 | 49.2 50.0 | 16.78 | 17.39 
B42 j 
43 HOG-KILLING DEPART- | 
MENT | 
Males: | 
|, ete i oe 57 4, 0O8 279 100 A i ee Re ee G3 la. .cccut: Bae 
ER ~ TRS | 201) 1,756) .493| 177| .507/ 15.6] 488] 143.8 | 24.06 |1 22.93 
43 a ee 34 2,907 | .483 173 . 499 5.5 62.3 49.7 | 25. 26 24. 82 
1&5 SN ee. acinus 71 3, 463 . 503 180 . 532 5. 6 51.3 45.2 | 26.01 23. 16 
4. 51 Females: | 
os Sa eS se 3 4 )-. 150 100 « BBs. ki i / t tee §. 83 
Be ice biiaitine davtacteta 8 yz . 336 224 . 351 15.9 48.0 | 145.5 | 16.13 |1 15.98 
44 SS ee 12 27 |. .33) 221 . 341 5.1 51. 4 41.7 17. O01 14. 23 
1 2 EE < TG ES es a 19 90 . 340 227 . 348 5.3 50. 5 38. 8 17.17 13. 50 
¢ | 
| SHEEP-KILLING DEPART- | 
MENT | 
12 Males: | 
3 0 EE ee ee 31 1,063 | .309 100 2, RR. CO ee ee Oe eee | 14,81 
01 ee Oe. oe 21 954 | . 566 183 | . 585 15.6 | 48.3] 140.7 | 27. 34 | } 23.85 
1, OR SS ee eee 19 1,191 | .507 164 523 5.5 52. 6 44. 6 26.67 | 23.32 
ee eee 41 1,429} .517 167 5s 5. 6 49. 2 44.8 | 25. 44 | 24. 03 
2 OFFAL DEPARTMENT (OTHER | 
33 TRAN HIDES AND CASINGS) | | | 
a) 
Males: | | 
15 fe ee ES 62 | 3,637 | . 274 a | aS? ee 7 PF oe 14. 27 
ss MRT: a 33 2, 034 . 485 177 . 499 15.6 48.0 | 143.0 | 23.28 (121.44 
13 ES ae 37 3, 256 | 476 174 . 489 5.6 52. 2 48.4 | 24.80; 23.6! 
. 49 ede SE 89 3,180 | .478 174 . 499 5. 6 49.9 47.5 | 23.85 | 23.70 
Females: } 
(2 oS a Sa 17 A a ae ee ee > | ae 7.89 
62 eg Paes 22 241 . 365 209 . 367 5.5,| 47.9 41.0 | 17.48 | 15.04 
bs ee > RE ee 22 509 | . 350 200 | .354 6.5 | 52.6 45.3 | 18.52 | 16.05 
79 eR ee a ee 35 344 | .328 187 | .341 5.5 | 50.6 43.7 | 16.60 | 14.99 
j 
% HIDE DEPARTMENT 
4N | 
43 Males: | 
4 iF See eee 55 1, 218 . 246 100 Qh ONS ( ct Fare 12. 33 
tee ES Se a 30 $14 . 465 189 47 15.4 48.1} 142.0 | 22.37 |! 19.75 
CS 34 1, 357 . 447 182 . 455 5.4 52.3 45.7 | 23. 38 20. &0 
i6 Pe 67 | 1,405) .448 182 je 470 5.2) 49.8 44.4 | 22.31 | 20.85 
4) CASING DEPARTMENT | 
Males: 
OS 62} 3,081; .278 Se _ & Qe 15. 03 
Pe ee eee 32} 1,792) .499 179 | .512 15.3 | 48.4] 143.2 | 24.15 |/122.10 
SATO SERRE GR 34 | 2,509 .488 176 | . 507 5.6 | 52.6 49.2 | 25.67 | 24.94 
ee a ae 78 | 3,085 | .493 177 | .510 5.6) 50.1 48.0 | 24.70 | 24.44 
Females: 
; ng el) © ee eI 22 352 | .172 Se Ree ree 46.8 ti50o. 8. 1 
ot a ee ee 20 349 | .366 213 | .369 15.7 |. 48.2) 141.5 | 17,64 | 115. 28 
M Lia a. 2 RAS a 21 637 | .355 206 | .361 §.6 | 53.2 46.3 | 18 89} 16,74 
OVER cedigl« 41 655 | .363! 211 | .372 5.5 | 49.6] 43.61) 1800] 16.23 







































































1 Not including data for one establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
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AND MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATE S, 1917, 1921, 1923, AND 
BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCU PATION—Continued 
All occupations combined—C ontinued 
| Wages per | | 
hour —— Aver-| Aver- | Aver-| 
bs te Aver aa. to age | age 
dep Num age | get | basi c | hours | full- 
’ as)? DOE earn- | ~;... |orreg-| actu- | time 
Department, sex, and year | estab-| o¢ ,, Index | * days la il 
lish- em- Aver- num- ings work- liar any esrn- | 
. ployees| ~~. per ; hours |}worked) ings 
ments | age | bers | pou ed in per | inone | per 
| | rate wo weal | week | week | week 
| oa me | 
ae eS ini nn an Em ——— 
CUTTING OR FRESH BEEF | 
DEPARTMENT | | 
Males: | 
BE Sik LE Satek wg aida | 53 | 6,204 |$0. 271 100 {$0. 266 |_.._.__- See 3} ) a 
_ eee | 311 2,955} . 483 178 | .492 16.7 | 48.2] 144.5 |$23. 28 
ee eT: Fe | 35| 4,328 | .508 187} . 526 5.6} 52.9 51.9 | 26.87 
1925 SaaS Pe 75 | 5,433 . 510 | 188 514 5.7 50. 0 49.9 | 25. 50 
Females: | 
tani bl i abd 4 | 49| .162] 100] .160 |...-....\....--- 48.9 |... 
ANS oh Salhi cabled 2 | 10 | .308 190 286; 16.0) 51.0] '54.0/ 15.71 
aR ER ST a a 8 | 63 | . 364 225 . 371 6.3 | 54.3! 47.11 19. a7 
I sctiete hnsaciuenneitians 9g | 36 | .330 204 335 §.1| 52.2 43.4 | 17. 23 
CUTTING OR FRESH PORK | | | 
DEPARTMENT | 
| 
Males: | 
__ ae ae 61 4, 461 | . i (eS. * Pe eee 51.7 |... 
a ee ee ae |; 31} 2,810) .513 189} .516| 15.6] 48.9] 144.1 | 25.09 
i ne tie i. 35 | 4,980| 492] 182] .503| 5.6| 521] 49.4 | 25.63 
RE eS ee 76 | 5,289] .492 182 . 508 5.7 | 50.8 46.6 | 24. 99 
Females 
ET a > ‘S84 1.0004 .e es. O08 1.....<./....-.. 3) 3 
Pe a Oe 23 | 655 | .402 185 . 406 15.6 | 48.7 | 141.51] 19.58 
A Bs ne 25 731 | .470 217 - 5.5 | 53.1 45.4 | 24. 96 
| PES BSE HEE 43 | 8387 | .419 193 424 5.5 | 50.2 43.0 | 21.03 
LARD AND OLEO OIL DE- | 
PARTMENT 
Males: 
Pe a es eS 61 1,727 | .243 | eee eo 4)? 
PEE pdt ding abticcnsdnd 33 1, 561 . 462 190 | .466 15.7 | 48.5 | 146.3 | 22.41 
Ee CEs FE 37 1,919 . 444 183 - 452 5.7 52.3 50.3 | 23. 22 
_, et ee Fee 83 2, 560 . 453 186 . 463 5.7 50. 4 49.7 | 22.83 
Females 
Eley Ree ad Sa, (el fe COCR} SS ew 50.6 |... ..- 
ES era Sire 18 107 . 312 194 . 314 5.7 48.8 43.6 | 15. 23 
ae Se 26 219 . 304 189 . 308 5.5 | 52.3 46.5 | 15. 90 
BE ek deinda volta amdhd 42 255 | .305 189} .314 5.5 | 49.4 44.6 | 15.07 
SAUSAGE DEPARTMENT | 
Males: | 
Pe Se a ee 58 2,771 . 252 le aS  * } ee 
oe RE ES SR SS. 32} 1,839] .474 188 78 15.8 | 48.4] 146.2 | 22.94 | 
ae Bs SE 37 2, 791 . 454 180 | .466 §.7 | 52.5 49.4 | 23. 84 | 
a ee eae 78 3, 332 - 462 183 . 474 5.8 50. 5 51.0 | 23. 33 
Females: 
EERE ee ae. 48 | 1,777} .172 tae ° Re See 1 eee 
Sree re 30 1,053 | .361 210 | .363 1§.7 | 48.7) 143.7 | 17.58 
SE SS, ieee 35 2, 162 . 344 200} .346 5.5 52. 6 45.1 | 18.09 | 
So ctindscuctublclntauind 75 | 2,528} .342 199} .351 5.7 | 49.8 46.6 | 17.03 
CURED MEAT DEPARTMENT 
Males: 
— ee ee 62 | 6,941 . 252 i ae | eee ae eS ee  _} 
SRLS RUN HEA 34 4,516 | .463 184 . 467 15.7 48.4 | 145.6 | 22.41 |! 
ik Se, ea 38 | 6,704] .445] 177] .454 5.7} 521] 49.8 | 23.18 
Be ttindindcmbtowchded 81 ; . 454 180 | .467 5.7 | 50.7 47.7 | 23.02 | 
Females: 
_ Se 40 286) .171 BS, - eeu eee 3 ae 
| EES SOE Care 25 218 | .320 187 | .325 16.6; 48.4 |) 142.4] 15.49 }|} 
es Foe 27 281 | .315 i184 | .319 6.5 | 51.7 43.2 | 16. 29 | 
Sh th dcbiccnoemd 57 647! .319 187! .335 5.7) 49.6 45.0 | 15. 82 






































1 Not ineluding data for one establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 
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TsBLE 1.—HOURS, RATES, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1917, 1921, 1923, AND 1925, 
BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND OCCUPATION—Continued 


All occupations combined—Continued 






































| Wages per Aver Aver- 
hour age Aver-| Aver- | Aver-| age 
| Num-| EO __| Aver- sum age age age | earn- 
her of | Num- rT oe at basie | hours full- | ings 
Department, sex, and year | estab Bp | Index podey days ys ing thy Se aly 
(lish- lployees| 4¥e- noe) pee 1% Ork- | hours worked] ings re- 
ments ; age bers ed in ‘ : sath 
rate |(1917= hour ene per inone | per |ceived 
P : sak | Week | week | week | in one 
100) week 
| week 
esis oi wel —_—_——_ —e- } | i 
CANNING DEPARTMENT 
Males: a . ‘ 
2 eee 14 3, 130 |$0. 236 ee ee VY fe 2 ees | $13. 61 
orto apa agai 17 406 | . 465 197 | .467 5.9} 47.4 45.9 |$22.04 | 21.45 
ES 5 Pere es eee | 20 1, 328 437 185 . 448 5.5 53. 3 49.0 | 23. 29 21. 94 
toe St anata alae S “| 34 917 | . 441 187 | .462 5.6] 48.6 49.0 | 21.43 | 22.66 
Females: 

_ ~te le. Toe Cae” Le, | meee mee Ff ee 8. 83 
tie te eee oe | 18 566 . 345 202 . 346 5.6 47.3 43.5 | 16. 32 15, 05 
$008) ceyeeunnrt $y ty 18 1,252 | .337 197 | .349 6.4] 53.3 44.21 17.96; 15.40 
I | 3 1, 042 dao 190 . 349 5.5 47.3 43.0 | 15.37 15. 02 

MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR | 
DEPARTMENT 
Males: 
ot er a ee 66 | 11, 387 . 288 100 SM ha dudadclidcadetl > 2 ee: 16. 25 
a | 34 5, 455 . 565 196 . 567 15.8 48. 4 146.0 | 27.35 | 1 26.09 
a Ee eee | 38 6, 663 . 551 191 - 560 5.8 51.0 48.6 | 28.10 7. 24 
A 2 See 86 8, 446 . 567 197 . 568 5.8 49.1 48.7 7. 84 27. 68 
MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOY- | 
EES, EXCEPT MAINTE- 
NANCE AND REPAIR 
Males: 
_, eed ee 60 | 1,989; .250 WO h cs . SOw bic. jog ai.i.... (Lg See 15. 05 
_ ee eee 33 1, 106 . 470 188 477 15.8 48. 4 1 46. 4 2.76 | 1 22. 14 
Oe a ae 35 1, 711 . 444 178 - 460 5.8 52. 2 52.0 | 23.18 | 23.91 
Re hey t deel lee 84] 2,467] .437 175 | .448 5.8} 50.6 50.8 | 22.11 | 22.77 
Females: 
Yd tS St Adee eee 13 70 . 158 100 » + #0 1 Oe Se Dicancet 8. 10 
. Se ‘ee Need a 15 86 | .337 213 | .337 5.8 | 48.1 43.2 | 16.24] 14.58 
ee eee 22 204 | .323 204 | .323 5.6} 62.5 46.3 | 16.96 | 14.96 
ee ee ae ee 34 107 | .345 218 | .357 5.6) 49.5 44.9 17.08 | 16.01 
TOTAL, ALL DEPARTMENTS 
Males: 
St san oe es 66 | 55,089 | .271 BEE gM: Loidateect aks SD en 14. 73 
i ae 34 | 30,0754 . 504 189; .511 15.5! 48.4] 143.2) 24.39 1192 10 
eee ee 38 | 45,083 | . 487 180 | .499 5.6 | 52.2 49.1 | 25.42} 24.55 
, 1925 ne 86 | 52,680 | .497 183 | .508 5.7 | 50.2 48.2 | 24.95 | 24.45 
emiaies 
A ee a 51 | 6,582] .179 RR ee ee 53. 4 |----20- 14. 05 
Oo Saar rea 31 | 3,334! .362 202 | .365 15.7; 48.3] 144.3 | 23.76 | 122.04 
Ss “a 37 | 6,112 | .356 199 | .361 5.5] 52.8 45.1 | 18.80; 16.28 
eae. ..<.2-.2s..- 78 |} 6,616 | .347 194} .359 5.6| 49.4 44.7 | 17.14] 16.05 
GRAND TOTAL 
Males and females: 
| 66 | 61,671 | .262] 100} . 262 j_......./....... 4 3 mene 14. 07 
rE 34 | 33,409 | . 489 187 | .497 16.5 | 48.4] 143.1 | 23. 67 | 1 21. 42 
_. a 38 | 51,195 | .472 180 | .484 5.6 | 62.3 48.7 | 24.63 | 23. 55 
DE iitieendecsdnoos 86 | 59,296 | .480 183 | .492 5.7} 50.1 47.8 24.05 | 23. 51 


























’ Not including data for one establishment in which employees were paid biweekly. 


Table 2 shows 1925 averages, by department and district, for 4 of 
the representative occupations in the cattle-killing department, 4 in 
the hog-killing department, 3 in the casing department, 3 in the 
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sausage department, and for 2 of the representative occupations jp 
the canning department. 

The averages are wage rates per hour, earnings per hour, calenday 
days worked in one week, basic or regular full-time hours per week 
hours actually worked in one week, full-time earnings per week, and 
earnings actually made in one week. 

The districts are 8 in number, as follows: 

District 1 includes 14 plants in Chicago. 

District 2 includes 14 plants in Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
East St. Louis, and St. Louis. 

District 3 includes 16 plants in Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

District 4 includes 6 plants in Oklahoma and Texas. 

District 5 includes 13 plants in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, westerp 
New York, and western Paltnbvttenia: 

District 6 includes 9 plants in Connecticut, Massachusetts, eastern 
New York, and eastern Pennsylvania. 

District 7 includes 5 plants in Florida and Maryland. 

District 8 includes 9 plants in California, Colorado, Oregon, and 
Washington. ; 


TABLE 2,-AVERAGE RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR, AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNIN(Gs, 
AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CALENDAR DAYS WORKED IN ONE WEEK, 1925, BY 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, OCCUPATION, AND DISTRICT 


Cattle-killing department 













































































| | 
Num- | Num- | Weges | Aver- | Average Average Average 
ber ber | ber | age number erp hours Feta ad earnings 
eine or rf) ty) our, | earn- | of days actually of actually 
Sex, occupation, and district estab- em- aver- | ings | worked — worked — trier 
isD- pioy- age per in one In one oem in one 
ments} ees | rate | hour | week |Per Week) weee | Week | woos 
Z Pea. tal io 
MALES 
Leg breakers: | 
District 1. .............. 0) 35 |$0. 531 ($0. 556 5.3 50. 1 46.5 | $26.60} $25.88 
yt eee 13 69/ .517| .526 5. 6 50. 0 49.7} 25.85 26,17 
S| a 13 30; .531 | . 541 5.3 50. 3 43. 8 26. 71 23, 67 
| | SERS Se 6 11} .583! .589 5.5 | 51.6 49. 5 30. 08 29, 18 
— > aaa oer 3 13} .863 | .866 4.5 48. 0 32. 0 41, 42 27. 71 
eC See 5 Ss 607 | . 603 6.0 49.1 48.8 | .29.80 29. 40 
Districts 4 and 7......-- 6 15 494 512 i 5.5 48. 9 43.8 24. 16 22. 42 
pn SS Oh 55 181 . 556 . 558 5.4 49.9 46.3 | 27.74} 25, 83 
Floormen or siders: ote 
8 Ke eS 10 67 | .820) .859 5. 7 49.9 51.4 40. 92 43. 04 
5 SE aa 13 90 | .835! .849 5.6 50. 0 49.8 41. 75 42.2 
0 SE 14 39 | .837] .862 5.7 50. 1 48. 6 41. 93 41. O 
Be ae ee 5 23 .817 | .816 5.5 49.0 44.7 40. 03 36, 1 
SS aise 6 17 .723 | .7382 5.6 52. 5 48.9 37. 96 35, 79 
ie apie Sigep 3 14 | 1.457 | 1.443 4.4 48. 0 30. 4 69. 94 4 
7 Se ee 2 3| .697| .697 6.0 55. 0 55.0 38. 34 ! & 
| Behera ay y 19 | .725)| .771 5.7 48.8 55. 0 35. 38 6. 14 
Te eS 62| 272| .849| .856| 56] 499/ 481| 4237| 41 
Splitters: ae. 
a SEE, See 9 31 . 821 . 851 5.9 50. 8 51.9 41. 71 14.14 
is clement 12 49; .835)| .848 5.9 49. 9 53. 5 41. 67 45.4 
> ee aa 13 28 | .819)| .838 5.6 49. 6 48.4 40. 62 40. 6 
OS eae 4 11 | .820| .824 5.8 48.0 49. 2 39. 36 40. 
“) aS: 6 8; .688| .695 5.6 51,3 45.9 35..29 31. 9 
District 6.............-- 3 9 | 1.452 | 1. 427 4.4 48.0} 298) 6870} 42.0 
ts) ee pee oe ae 2 3| .769| .777 6.0 55. 0 58.3 42. 30 45. 34 
Niagara. 8 10; .779| .821 4.9 50.1 40.0 | _ 39.08 32. ? 
eee SUE 57| 149] .852] .855 5.7| SOP 49:3} 4260) 421 
[1016] 
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TsBLe 2—AVERAGE RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR, AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS 
AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CALENDAR DAYS WORKED IN ONE WEEK, 1925, BY 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, OCCUPATION, AND DISTRICT—Continued 


Cattle-killing department—Continued 














Lanai Num- | Wages} Aver- | Average Average | Average 
ber | ber | per | age | number in ours Fanart nk earnings 
sex,occupation,and district | asta. | om- | aver: | ‘ings | worked | Tegular |4°cnvuy | earnings| Seen 
lish- | ploy- | age per in one ae in one | doi in one 
ments} ees | rate | hour | week |P© week | week 














MALBS—Ccontinued 
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| 
































































































































Laborers: | 
eS SE 10| 181 |$0. 437 |$0.470| 5.6 50. 4 51.6 | $22.02] $24.23 
DURE Bisssengn anes. 13| 340| .431| .440 5.7 50. 3 62.1} 21.68 2. 06 
Aa aa 12| 142| .426| .451 6.2 50. 4 46.5 | 21.47 20. 98 
Distiies ©... --.-----. 6} 119| .360} .364 5.1 50.5} 40.5] 18.18 14.74 
District §.......-.--.-.-. 9 51 | .428| .432 5,1 52.9 45.7 | 22.64 19. 77 
"ae 3 62| .471| .547 4.9 48.4 37.5) 22.70} 20.53 
District 7.....--..-.---- 3 13} .320| .331 4.8 57.5 44.5 | 18.40 14. 70 
DE iiteescavcesnees 7 41| .417| .415| 5.2 48.7 44.7} 20.31 18. 58 
i 2, | 6 | oy | 424 | .442| 55| 0.2 | #81) 21.28] 21.32 
Hog-killing department 
re , | oe | eee | 
MALES 
Laborers: 
District 1_.....-.-- amd . 93 $0. 449 |$0. 456 5.8! 51.8 47.6 | $23.26 | $21.71 
Date S....-...-J.-.-. 14] 109) .430| .443 5.8| 49.8 46.7} 21.41 20. 66 
NT iii ciinistctiisiy 16 | 395 | 412} .416 5.2} 510) 427] 2001 17. 76 
District 4.............-. 3 3| .355| .352 5.7| 48.0 41.0} 17.04 14. 41 
District 5.........-- ----| 12} 331) .443 |. 449 5.7} 62.7 47.5 | 23.35 21. 34 
 * 23> SeRReES 6 67 | .431 | .440 5.3| 56.1 45.6 | 24.18 20. 04 
Ditties F452 c..... 2 22| .441| .439 5.7} . 55.0 57.4| 24.26 25. 21 
District 8.0204-.-...---- 4 9| .414| .450 §.8| 50.3 48.1 | 20.82} 21.67 
Tote sks... 65| 829| .426| .433| 55| 51.7] 452] 2202| 19.56 
Shavers and serapers: a 
DIRE Bi sinaps.-o+ cre 8 63| .510| .529 5.5 51.8 41.9} 26.42 22. 20 
Distt Bib <5 ad~ 00 14} 135| .503 | .514 5.6 50. 2 42.3 | 25.25 21. 73 
te aR 16| 247] .495| .502 5.5 50. 0 43.6 | 25.90 21. 85 
| aS 4 14| .505| . 562 4.9 48.0 33.5 | 24.24 18. 85 
ES as ona ks 12} 145] .541| .546 5.6 53. 4 45.8 | 28.89 25. 00 
RE deainekooncs 5 56| .605| .513 5,2 55.2} 43.8] 27.88 22. 46 
District 7.....----- Shel 2 22| .538| .537 5.0 55. 0 50.1 | 29.59 26. 91 
| RE 6 23 | .601| .610 5.8 49. 8 47.6 | 29.93 29. 04 
ee ee 67} 705| .513| .523} 55| 514] 438] 26.37] 2289 
Gutters: | q | pst 
Distiee Bove. ...055-0--5 9 32 | .585) .612 5.6 52.7 | 45.4 30. 83 27.7 
District Zo.............. 13 48 | .567 1 . 582 5.6 50.0 | 42.3 28. 35 24. 60 
DIGI Bits conn tense ones 16, 72) .567] .570 5.5 50.2; 443 28. 46 25. 27 
Distrieg 402............: 3 | 5| .574] .674 5.4 48.0) 348] 27.55 23. 46 
Distriet 5.......-...-..- 11; 46| :593| 606] 5&8! 541) 466) 3208] 2822 
iL | eee 5| 2) .543] .547 5.7 57.0| 48.7] 30.95 26. 66 
Distigs Fis... 222... 2; 6] .605] .605 5.5 55. 0 | 54.4 | 33. 28 32. 94 
SS | aE a 6| 1} .662] .668 6.0| 494] 489] 3270] 32.64 
POEM, .ccniuiirics 65| 242] .578| .500| 56/| 51.9; 451] 30.00) 26.64 
Splitters: ie 
Qo | ae 9, 31] .631| .655 5.8 52.1 48.4) 32.88 31.74 
Distried 2............... 15 30 | .622| .627 5.7 50. 0 45.2} 31.10 28. : 
District $............... 16 49 | .623| .631 5.7 50. 0 47.9; 31.15 30. 22 
District 4............... 4 4) .618| .674 5.5 48. 0 35.1 | 29. 66 23. 68 
District 6... ............ 12 31 | .613 | .622 5.8 52.7 46.4} 32.31 28. 83 
 . = ae 5 16 | .613 | .619 5.9 55. 9 48.0 | 34.27 29. 71 
DiS Toc... 4... 2 2| .725| .723 5.5| 85.0] 539] 30.88] 38.96 
District 8..__........... 6 7| .629| .648 6.0 50.1 49.6 | 31.51 32. 13 
TOS... 5K... 69 | 170] .628 | .635 5.7 51.5 47.1} 32.08 29. 89 
[1017] 
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TaBLe 2.—AVERAGE RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR, AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN; TABLE 
AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CALENDAR DAYS WORKED IN ONE WEEK, 1925, BY ANT 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, OCCUPATION, AND DISTRIC'l—Continued DEE 
Casing depariment 
reume Num | Wages Aver- | Average | Avera | Average Average |“ 
ber ber | mas age | number | basie Ee | | hours leall. time| 2'ning 
“ ati ct pi of of 10ur, | earn- | of days | | > actually | j actually . 
Sex, occupation, and district | .+.5-| em- | aver. ings | worked | reg a weeked soxnings receive, Sex, 0c 
lish- | ploy- | age per | in one | or week! im one noah in on 
ments' ees rate | hour | week be week wes 
—— Sete Tae ee ane —— “ 
MALES j M 
! 

Casing pullers: Linker 
Saree 6 | 101 ($0. 497 |$0. 515 5.7 49, 4 50.2} $24.55 | $25. y Di 
lS 14; 162) .510; .516 5.8 49. 1 46.8 25. 04 4 16 Di 
| ES TR 15 173 | .495 | .518 5.7; 50.2 46.6] 24.85 24.13 D: 
NE DE ae 4 26 | .481 | . 487 5.7 48. 0 45. 0 23. 09 21 43 Di 
i | 4 a 11 57 | .505] .509 5.7 50. 5 43.7 25. 50 22.9 D. 
aE 8; 63) . 559 |. 578 5.3 52.1 42.9] 29.12 24 
SS | + RRS. Saar: 3; 15| .507; .510 5. 5 55. 0 53.3] 27.89) 27 | 
i 5 ee 8! 2] .499] .522 5.8 50.9 49. 2 25.40{ 2 

RED ent 69 | 620! .506 21; 6&7 50. 1 46.8 | 25.36 | 

Strippers: ral Lata whet : “ Ron eee | 7 
See 3 70 | .455 462 5.7 49.7 50.9 | 22.61 ae 
| SS eee 13 70 | .492| .510 5.8 50. 1 49.0} 24.65 | 244 ”, 
es IE 12}; 52) .502| .539 5.5 50.5| 456] 2235| 243% 

0) SSR 4] 16| .430} .443 5. 6 48.0} 448] 20.64) 19% 
Demepeck 6.5.5-..-+.-2.04 9} 26 | .495| .493 5.0 53.2} 40.3 26.33 | 19. 8% Packe 
District 6: ..-...-<.-.-04 6 | 19 | .566 | .5A7 5.4 49.9! 420 28.241 22% D 
SN eee 2} 6&| .472| .460/ 62 55.0| 47.8] 25.96 22. 43 D 
| a aS 6} 12] .578| .538 | 5.7 50.5| 46.8] 29.19 25.17 D 
— —_-. —— $$ - | $$ -} —___ | —__--_- — D 
Tete iS... h...-J 55} 270] .489! .499 5.6 50.3 | 47.2 24. 60 | 2 D 
>} = ——— —_ | _ _ SS | —————— |— = D 
FEMALES | D 

Blowers and graders: | 
Se Sas 3 5 | .349 | .368 5. 6 49. 3 46.2] 17.21 16. % 

i | See eee 7 30 | .383 | .391 5.8 49. 0 47.8 18. 77 | 18, 70 abel 
Distelet 8... 2. =.=. 5| 60] .362| .368 5.7 49. 0 44.6) 17.25) 16.43 
Districts 4 and 5________ 7 34 | .325) .325 5. 1 49. 3 37.6; 16.02! 12% is 
oe ree 4 14| .344| .343 5.4 49. 0 41.3 16.86, 14.17 I 
CO eae 3 5| .356| .387 6.0 49. 2 45.3 17.62) = 17.55 I 
—— —--— — St I 
Tetasso2 1k... 29 197 | .351| .364 | 5.6 49. 2 44. 1 17. 27 | 16. 0 
ae | = ui 
Sausage department 
| . | | a 
MALES | 
| 

Machine tenders: | 
UO J eae Se 10 74 $0. 486 ($0. 525 5.7 49.3 50.1 | $23.96 $26. 31 
oS SS aes 13} 104| .498) .505 5.9 50. 0 52.2] 24.90 26. 38 
District 3... ...........- 16 04 | .465| .489 5.8 49. | 50.2] 22.83 24.53 
i 2 6 29; .433 | .442 5. 6 49. 0 51.1 21. 22 22. 60 
District 5... ...........- 13 60 .541| . 548 6.0 53. 4 58. 4 28. 89 31.% . 
oS eee eee 6 | 26; .517] . 531 6. 0 56. 3 58. 2 29. 11 30. 89 ost 
|) SSererrs 3 7| .476| .472 6.0 56. 4 58.8 | 26.85 27.73 in 
PIGS. ni db chibenad 8 | 24 .527| .536 6.0 49. 0 50. 1 25. 82 26. 85 r 

ee oe a 75; 418; .492| .510 5.8 50. 5 52.6| 24.85 | 26% nev 

Stuffers: “a req 
eae 10 102 | .498 | .566 5. 6 49.3 48.0 24. 55 27. lisk 
District 2... _-----_-___| 12 97 | .602| .605 6.7 49. 9 48.4 | 30,04 29, 28 Is 
District 3... ...........- 15 65 | .499) .524 5.8 49. 5 50.4 | 24.70 26. 41 da’ 
~~ Nr sere 6 17| .723} .719 5.6] 48.7 44.0) 35.56) 31.8 ‘ 
District 5... ..........-. 13 49 .552| .556 5.9 51.8 55.8 | 28.59 31. 25 or 
District 6.._......2. call 6 44 .524|) .547 6.0 56. 5 57.4 29.61 31.40 the 
ae 4 14} .498| .499 5.9 54.9 55.0] 27.34 27. 42 
District 8............... 8 18} .511) .517 6.1 50. 0 52.3] 25. 55 27.04 sh 
Ware Ore? w----| | 406| 543] .566 6.8) 60.8) 507) 27.58) 2% 1" col 

—- loc 
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qT,sLE 2—AVERAGE RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR, AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 
,ND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CALENDAR DAYS WORKED IN ONE WEEK, 1925, BY 
DEPARTMENT, SEX, OCCUPATION, AND DISTRICT—Continued 


Sausage department—Continued 





| | | 


} | 
Num-} Num- | Wages | Aver- | Average A somaad 
















































































q _ Average 
| ber ej pee age pane pre bones Lamers | earnings 
, neal ‘ctrict| Of oO our, | earn- | of days | ‘tae | actually | | actually 
ges, occupation, and district | .ton.| em- | aver-| ings | worked | teunler | worked | © 2!D8S) voceived 
| lish- | ploy-| age | per | inone |. "| inone “ae in one 
|ments| ees | rate | hour | week - week week | 6 tay week 
— | —_—_—— -| ce | ee | | ae Sess | — 
MALES—continued | 
| | 
Linkers: | i | 
ei eed 5| 25 $0417 90.421; 5.9] 480| 46.4] $20.02] $19.52 
Distyeee a. ........... = 5 48 | .444| .450 6.0; 48.9 51.1, 9 24.75 23. 02 
Distriets 4, 7, and 8___- 3 7| .418| .419 5.9} 49.0 50.5 | 20. 48 21.17 
J (es 6 45| .521| .524 5.7) 50.0] 53.0! 26.05 27. 90 
PE iicconstneunete 5 43 | .447| .453 5.8) 67.4] 52.4! 25.66 | 23.71 
Mies. b28-3 24| 168| .460| .466 5.8 | 51.3) 51.2) 23.60 | 23. 91 
Canning department 
FEMALES | | | 
Packers: | 
et a a a 4 7 \$0. 368 '$0. 404 5.2! 50.0 41.7 | $18.40| $16.84 
1S Seen 4 92| .336| .337 §.4| 48.3 37.1 | 16.23 12. 52 
 .: SE 9 88 | .289 | . 296 5.9} 49.8) 47.9/ 14.39 14. 21 
Districts 4 and 6_-_____- 5 47| .285| . 284 5.4) 48.0] 37.4] 13.68 10. 62 
District 5... ..........-. 5 43 | .324 | .330| 5.7 | 50.2) 497 )| 16.26 16. 41 
| a aes 2 3] .203| .291 | 5.7 55. 0 45.3 16. 12 13. 21 
District 8..--. 22-222... Prag 17| .348] 1347) 5.9| 48.0] 462! 1670) 16.04 
; ex |} ca _—__—o- CC - | -- er - 
NCS i cccaccucaksn : 31} 387 | .326 . 337 | 5.5 49.3| 426| 16.07 14, 35 
Labelers and wrappers: a ea Bak Se prone oe " | j 
|) ee ee 3 99 | .340| .401 | 5.1 47.6; 40.0| 16.18| 16.04 
Districts 2 and 3_.___-.| 4 34} .372| .377 5.6| 48.4| 452/| 18.00 17. 04 
District 4.._....-- eae 2 3| .267| .272 | 4.7 48.0| 33.0| 12.82 8. 98 
| See ae 2 6} .305 | .300 | 5. 8 50.0! 46.8) 15.25 14. 04 
Se ee 2 5| .303 | .313 | 5.8; 48.0; 451] 1454 14. Li 
eee Ask | 13 | 147 | 343 | .385| 63 47.9) 41.5 | 16.38 | 15.98 
| 





Wage Rates for Common Labor 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents a statement as to 
common labor wage rates per hour in various industries of the 
United States as of April 1, 1926. 

The initial statement of this series—as of January 1, 1926—appeared 
in the Labor Review for February, 1926. 

The study is confined to entrance rates; that is, the rates paid 
newly employed unskilled adult males, in important industries which 
require considerable numbers of common laborers. Some estab- 
lishments have reported two rates, for example, one for the 10-hour 
day and one for the 8-hour day, or one for white and one for colored 
or Mexican workers; these distin¢tions have not been maintained in 
the tabulated data, although it is apparent that the lowest rates are 
shown for those geographic divisions where there are large numbers of 
colored or Mexican workers, while the highest rates are shown for 
localities where an 8-hour day is more or less prevalent. 
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The number of common laborers reported for each of the sever,] 
industries is shown in the following statement: 


Number 

SRE AE IONE TE Ray OA MLE LOTTE ET 7, 985 
a a, CONTE. 4. cubacceeumeseeemocos 4, 296 
OO il de oes 9 DUC NS Sa BRT a Dede ods 2, 026 
Klectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__________- 5, 628 
Foundry and machine-shop products_-.__........_-_-- 10, 081 
Di OO in, oo SUWS ks Soh WS TE eS Sine then << od 22, 713 
B® cc i ey iss ER a a a 2, 823 
pummeer(anwetilie) c=... ccs wes sseicss cece cs coccux 14, 417 
RES SI i Cee ae ae Oi, Se 2 Ra Ce 6, 608 
SG SD SRR SS Sar ee? De 3, 062 
Slaughtering and meat packing______.__.__.__-______- 7, 152 
SD MOD. 615.6. 6. OAM So tdins Jabho odth duo dtnlbiehis «. ce 8, 538 
| RT ie CR SE BAR Eo | Ee 95, 329 


The number of common laborers reported for each geographic 
division was as follows: New England, 4,610; Middle Atlantic, 
25,619; East North Central, 28,103; West North Central, 6,444. 
South Atlantic, 7,281; East South Central, 5,782; West South 
Central, 5,431; Mountain, 3,403; and Pacific, 8,656. 

The weighted average rate for the several industries combined was 
40.5 cents, the lowest rate reported being 15 cents and the highest 
rate, 62.5. The highest average rate (47 cents) appears in the auto- 
mobile industry, with the petroleum-refining industry only slightly 
lower (46.8 cents). The lowest average rate (32.4 cents) appears in 
the sawmill industry. In computing these averages the various 
actual rates were weighted according to the number of men reported 


as receiving each rate. 


HOURLY WAGE RATES PAID COMMON LABOR, APRIL 1, 1926 
|The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid adult male common labor] 


| Geographic division 









































| 
| : 2 | r | | a 
; \United|/ ¥ |3 | pel ee la |S.) 3- - 
- Industry | States | Qa | “2 | S#£/]S8 | 2/88/88! 2 
| | ,2/38| 28 | Se legiSe|Se| a = 
| 2 \s | ® 2o ls) ol+eo = 
E- ios i = Dr 28 i +; B J = 
© = a~ | c~ S a~ er = a 
Z | a es | = a | & i = A, 
Automobiles: | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cenis | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
at ener alail tae “alot Ay eel cs CY CG Sey ee as _-.---| 40.0 
a late aa 62.5 |... 1/625} 625] 625]... FRC RET 7 
ERS 47.0 |__.._- 47.4| 47.6) 40.3 |..._.- ees re ae : 
Prick, tile, and terra cotta: 4 
Ee AE 17.5 | 40.0 | 35.0 33.3 | 27.0) 17.5 | 20.0} 22.5 | 38.5 9.0 
RTT teh aI ES 56.3 | 47.2 | 56.3/ 45.0) 40.0] 35.0 | 37.0] 37.5| 400) 527 
| | STD Tet ee 38.4 | 44.4 | 47.5 38.7 | 33.6 | 26.8 | 27.5 | 25.6) 39.2) 45./ 
Cement: } 
Bee . ci 2h ELEN SESE. Ae de 25.0}... .... 35.0; 35.0; 35.0 ].....- 26.0 |-25.0 j_..--- 4.0 
eee ee Pe aoe 50. 0 bes eae 45.0 | 45.0 oe Bid des 33.0 |. 28.0 |...--- {), ( 
aie ecnahinn tanitied anv |.46a< 44.23, 48.41 35.2 j-..-.- | Seas 2a. Ol... - 8.4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies: 
PRR SARE FMP SE 8 BOM ES F 33.0 | 33.0 40.0) 35.0} 35.0] 40.0 |_.....}.-. ..)...--- 
ES EE BE Re a0 LBS ae 50, 0 40.0 Rt Kecceatlocemeies=--|----- 
bine vi ecetenessieoah otek 41.5 | 43.4 41.4) 41.6 OEE! locks adlecccgniaar--- 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 
ucts: | 
BAS ict lege oeio8 ici 20.0 | 33.6 25.0; 34.0) 35.0) 20.0 | 25.0) 20.0) 35.0) 4.0 
OS ee ea 56.0 | 45.0 | 50.0) 55.0] 45.0] 45.0) 40.0) 31.3) 40.0) 6.0 
Gs oc dn cbcddgcceschene 38.8 | 39.8 39.8 | 43.0] 37.9 | 28.6 | 30.0 | 27.7] 38.9 / 49.9 
Iron and steel: } ah 
Dt 2.05) aralanoe wien 20.0 | 40.0, 30.0; 35.0) 35.0] 20.0; 23.4 |_._-_- 41.0) 42° 
BRE ds Whceshcaceccekanmcatl | 50.0 | 45.0 | 50.0} 50.0] 35.0) 44.0) 31.0)-.--- 49.0 | 50.0 
P| SEE SE | 422142613422! 44.51 35.0137.2) 300!.....- 48.8) 45.5 
[1020] 
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HOURS OF REST FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN ARGENTINA 8] 


HOURLY WAGE RATES PAID COMMON LABOR, APRIL 1, 1926—Continued 


——- —-—_- - — . — ——~=— 
ee ee ae aa 





| 





























Geographic division 
. ‘ ' | | 
United] ¥ |S E Co ee Ga | 
7d siete |S | oe| £2 | 52 |*s |g | 58) g | 
BE |S] ¥O | BO | B=) 90/80! & | 8 
Z |e |} |F |G |m |E | a] 
Leather: - Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
LOW .sittptnbebavanlintsddandhdeada 21.5 | 47.9 | 33.3} 35.0 |..--_-- 23.6.) 22.6 |. ..22: elas 44.0 
| SR ane 51.4 | 47.9 | 51.4 _ i } =e 40.0 | 25.0 |...-.-)- 49. 0 
A CORe Salih bik d ci pwsvicnvicnteltss 42.2 | 47.9 | 46.4 Ge t<55 5% Ss 0 4 Enotes at 48. 5 
Lumber (sawmills): j 
Rg ind Aid anton sed bheonwibeie 15.0 | 25.0} 35.0} 30.0} 32.5 ]17.5 | 15.0) 19.0; 30.0; 35.0 
PR tise cds dcncoevaobscorana 62.5 | 33.0 | 40.0} 62.5} 37.5 | 35.0] 25.0 | 36.0 | 45.0) 50.0 
SU bttintniccticnseseuewie 32.4 | 29.8 | 38.0; 37.0} 34.5 | 25.8 | 21.0 | 23.4 | 41.7] 41.9 
Paper and pulp: 
ED cc ciditslies Saupe nicadaetnsivdn 22.5 | 38.0 | 37.4] 325] 35.0 | 26.0) 22.5 |......1...... 40.0 
a nssinecenceiap in niin Sa 56.3 | 50.0 | 50.0; 54.0} 40.0 | 41.3 | 27.5 |... -./-.---- 56. 3 
a ee eee eee 42.6 | 45.5 | 41.5) 45.7 S757: £36 | ZO pce ks... 43.1 
Petroleum refining: 
EAs aan oeipncensethaetedent ee 46.0; 50.0} 50.0 | 30.0 |_..__- 30.0 | 55.0} 62.0 
ee ti aaa Kp nderar te Sipe + 4 ar 53.0) 50.0} 50.0} 50.0 |____-- 49.5 | 55.0] 62.0 
A WON «3.0 ds 1545 ~- pd cdetin we 46.8 |_....- 48.6) 50.0); 50.0] 40.1 {_--.-- 38.7 | 55.0] 62.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing: 
Fe EES RE See A ee 37.5 | 38.0} 40.0) 40.0} 37.5 | 40.0 }.-_.-- 37.5 | 42.5 | 40.0 
ES ie Ee a a 2 45.0 | 38.0) 45.0) 45.0) 42.5 | 40.0 /_..__- 37.5 | 42.5 | 45.6 
tttathesnedesyctenrechers 41.2 | 38.0 | 42.3 | 41.0; 40.9 | 40.0 |_..--. 7.5 142.5 | 42.8 
Public utilities: ! | 
hs hin ible roomie camiiin 3 22.5 | 40.0/ 35.0; 32.5] 30.0] 22.5 | 28.0 25.0 | 35.0] 34.0 
fi A aoe Se 60.0 | 50.0 | 56.3 55.0 | 60.0 | 45.0 | 40.0 | 35.0 | 35.0 | 56.3 
(oS ae eee eae evar 41.4 | 43.4)}44.3 | 442) 36.8 | 36.1 | 342 | 28.0) 35.0) 483 
Total: | | 
Ai Ridin a hewnaeaiper aniting 15.0 | 25.0 | 25.0} 30.0] 27.0] 17.5] 15.0) 19.0 | 30.0] 34.0 
ee EES | RE Se ee ae ee 62.5 | 50.0 | 62.5 62. 5 62.5 | 50.0 | 40.0 49.5 | 55.0 62.0 
PWG és ik ~ cnigetn a3 ddddeeas 40.5 | 43.1 | 42.7) 44.0) 39.0 | 32.0) 27.1 | 27.3 | 44.9) 45.1 
' } 























1 Including street railways, gas works, water works, and electric power and light plants. 





Hours of Rest for Women and Children in Argentina ' 


the woman and child labor law of Argentina’? (No. 11317), 

which provides for a two-hour rest period in the middle of 
the day for women and children who work in the morning and in the 
afternoon. When asked whether this rest period should begin at 12 
noon or merely include that hour the Labor Department issued the 
following statement: 


It is not necessary that the hours of rest shall begin exactly at 12 o’clock, but 
it is required that 12 o’clock shall be included in the two-hour interval, which 
may start at 10 o’clock and end at 12, or begin at 12 andend at 2 p.m. The 
two-hour rest must be continuous and arranged in such a way that the hour of 
12 noon will be within the rest period. It is not compulsery for the employer 
to give his employees a rest if they work only in the afternoon. The two-hour 
interval is compulsory only when part of the working time is in the morning 
and part in the afternoon. 


A QUESTION has arisen as to the interpretation of article 7 of 








‘Argentina. Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, October, 1925, 
pp. 1661, 1662. 
‘A résumé of this law appeared in the June, 1925, Labor Review, pp. 138, 139. 
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Establishment of 44-Hour Week in New South Wales 
fo be New South Wales Industrial Gazette, published by the De. 


partment of Labor and Industry, in its issue of Decem)e, 

1925, gives the text of an act establishing a 44-hour wook 
which passed the New South Wales Legislature in the latter part 
1925, was assented to December 16, and became effective January 
4, 1926. Coal mining is exempted from the provisions of the |aw. 
and so is shipping “ with respect to vessels judas beyond the limits 
of a port.” In other industries the following limits are set: 

In all industries subject to the provisions of this section the number of ordinary 
working hours of an employee shall not exceed— 

(1) 8 hours during any consecutive 24 hours; or 

(2) 44 hours per week; or 

(3) 88 hours in 14 consecutive days; or 

(4) 132 hours in 21 consecutive days; or 

(5) 176 hours in 28 consecutive days. 

In industries in which, either by common practice or agreemeni, 
a mealtime has been included within the working hours, this same 
amount of time is to be counted as working time within the liiniis 
of the 44-hour week. If one short day a week, or a week of less than 
6 days is agreed upon in any industry, “the time worked on any day 
may be greater than 8 hours per day, in order to allow the above- 
mentioned hours to be weeks during the working period adopted 
by the award or agreement.’”’ No employee is to be required to 
work more than 6 out of 7 consecutive days, except where a shilt 
system is in effect in which not more than 1! shifts are worked in 12 
consecutive days. 

Payment for overtime is arranged for, and it is provided that the 
court or the board or the parties to an agreement may, “for thy 
purpose of distributing the work available in an industry so as to 
relieve unemployment, or for any other purpose which appears to 
the court or board or to the parties in the case of an agreement, to 
be good and sufficient,” restrict the working of overtime, or prohibit 
it altogether. 

Provision is also made to prevent a decrease in earnings consequent 
upon the adoption of the shorter week. 

Where the ordinary working hours in an industry are reduced by or under 
the provisions of this act, the wages specified in any award or agreement as piy- 
able upon a daily or hourly basis shall without any order of the court or varis 
tion or amendment of the award or agreement be increased to such amounts as 
will provide each employee working full time the same amount of wages as hc 
would have received for working full time under the provisions of the award or 
agreement. 


Penalties are provided for any violation of the terms of the act, 
but it is also stipulated that “‘the ordinary working hours in any 
industry may be increased beyond those prescribed in this section 
if the court or board is of opinion that in the public interest such in- 
crease shall be allowed.” 
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The 44-Hour Week for Western Australian Railway Workers 


ry7*HE Industrial Gazette of Western Australia, published by the 
sah “Sa of Labor, announces in its issue for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1925, a change in railway hours and 
wages. The railway workers had been employed under an award 
of the arbitration court which expired May 8, 1925. As it was not 
possible for a new award to be rendered for some time, a plea was 
addressed to the Government, asking for an increase in wages, for 
2 reduction of hours from 48 to 44 a week, and for some changes in 
regard to the arrangements for extra payments for skilled work. 

In reply the Government agreed to an increase of 3s. 4d. in the 
basic wage, and consented to the other changes asked. The new 
wages and the alteration in calculating the special payments for skill 
were to become effective September 14, 1925, but the change in hours 
required some preliminary arrangements. 

With regard to alteration of hours per week from 48 to 44, this will be agreed 
to, the alteration to apply as soon as the department has had sufficient time to 
make necessary arrangements and adjustments in connection with staff matters, 
ete. When this principle was extended to the timber industry some four or five 
weeks elapsed before the necessary arrangements and adjustments were com- 
pleted, and it is expected that approximately a similar time will be required 
before it can apply to the railway service. Certain adjustments may have to 
be made in connection with incidence of 44 hours, but this will be subject to 
further negotiations with the commissioner of railways. 





Union Wage Rates in Germany, December, 1925 


N A recent issue of the Gewerkschafts-Zeitung ! the German General 
Federation of Labor publishes hourly union wage rates as of 
December, 1925, for adult male and female workers in repre- 

senatative occupations in 50 localities, based on rates fixed in col- 

lective agreements. ‘The rates current in seven representative 

localities are shown in the following table: 

HOURLY UNION WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS IN 
SEVEN REPRESENTATIVE GERMAN CITIES, END OF DECEMBER, 1925 

{Mark= 23.8 cents] 






































‘ | 
Occupation | Berlin sy Essen _—— veal LAepaig — 
| | 

Males Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks 

het GL AB SEE Ss SE RR RE RS) > gg ee —§ RRR | 0.441 
RE EE EE 1. 260 1. 050 1. 100 1. 280 1. 150 1, 156 1. 150 
REL SEE - 960 . 860 . 900 1. 070 . 950 . 950 . 9880 
DE RU OGIOS . . . . ... ncncncerecseceh se 740 . 780 . 650 . 890 . 760 . 880 . 980 
i Se a eae 1.270} 1.050] 1.130; 1.300] 1.180] 1.140 1. 150 
Engineers, building trades..........-..-.-.--- 1.300 | 1.050] 1.190] 1.280] 1.250] 1.190 1. 260 
PIN don caveacncavebusdoeddsbdesdecs 1. 630 1. 600 1. 380 1. 500 1. 450 1.460 | 1.450 
| TT SARS ST, 1. 320 i SEE 1.300} 1.180] 1.000 1. 150 
Stove fitters and chimney builders. --_........- 1,500} 1.000; 1.7 1.300} 1.700} 1.350 1. 500 
bate dpb b0n4 sendane obeboouneinines 1. 250 . 960 1. 050 1. 250 1. 150 1. 200 1. 150 
I its. te. di chevinacontibocs 1.450 | 1.050] 1.250] 1.520] 1.450; 1.400} 1.250 
Metal workers, skilled. ._....................-|........ . 680 700 . 720 . 720 . 820 . 690 
fetal workers, unskilled. _.................- . 660 . 460 . 550 590 . 580 695 . 585 
SS LS a: aS 1.350 | 1.030; 1.100; 1.250] 1.300! 1.130 1. 250 
ten ensemhavecteeinditn dpe 1.190} 1.000] .950| 1.020} .900; 1.260] 1.250 
oiners, cabinetmakers.--................--.-- 1, 030 . 850 -950 | 1.030/] L090 . 950 . 990 
WR DUGG h Sevan ssactbecccosuccsoues 1. 200 . 850 .980 | 1.160 . 950 . 880 . 920 
Chemical industry, unskilled. ..............-- 715} .500] .670| .750| .670; .710 . 660 
Chemical industry, engineers..............--- .930| .560} .760| .860| .710| .780 . 800 





! Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschafts-Bund. Gewerkschafts-Zeitung, Berlin, Feb. 13, 1926, pp. 93-97. 
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HOURLY UNION WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS }x 
SEVEN REPRESENTATIVE GERMAN CITIES, END OF DECEMBER, 1925—(Co,, > 























- . : Bres- | ».. Ham-| Co- ae 
Occupation Berlin lau Essen burg | logne Lieprig sia 

| | 
Males—Continued Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Maris 
Tanners... --- Se tadecworegpilil dnenphnlipaeenna< 0.920 | 0.600 |........ 0. 800 |..--.-.- 0.780 | 0, 849 
ee SE SE... no cceacodbammor- . 700 ney lpm .700 | 0.700 . 700 700 
Leather goods industry, skilled_-_......------ . 880 .640 | 0.800 . 940 . 800 . 890 8% 
NRE EE aE IE a 1. 100 -820} 1.060] 1.170] 1.140] 1.000! |. qm 
Paper manufacture, unskilled - - -......--..--- . 760 5 a ee . 848 650] .750) 719 
ONE on on caticatn sewkese<sctcascewaup 1. 000 .883 | 1.000} 1.000} 1.000 -890 | gw 
Paper-box makers, skilled .---...-.-.-.---.--- . 920 . 795 . 795 . 890 . 795 795 | mO8 
Cement. bi 6 iia deh nine hw Se 1. 000 -960 | 1.000} 1.000] 1.000) 1.000 | gy 
Printing trades, unskilled -..........-..--.---} .880 . 790 . 830 . 880 . 880 . 880 | Ke) 
WOO. £2. otis Ieee 48d, 2522 0Se . 816 . 484 .627 |; .700) 1.000 5710 665 
COND deka oh bee es pe ernie sana . 980 . 800 .940 | .980 . 980 B80 |. £Kp 
Brewery workers, skilled_--_-.-...-_-- es Ae Bact . 979 . 895 .920 | .968 . 920 979 | G38 
Brewery workers, unskilled--............-.-.- . 833 . 792 . 830 . 885 . 830 . 881 806 
Flour mil] workers, skilled_._.......-.......-- . 969 . 667 . 883 . 885 . 904 . 833 433 
Flour mill workers, unskilled_-.....-_.------- . 843 . 613 . 796 . 823 815 . 792 76) 
EN ES eee ay om 1. 020 -770 -980 | 1.000; 1.020] 1.000 875 
Confectionery industry, skilled _.............- . 905 . 705 . 835 . 905 . 885 850 | 835 
Confectionery industry, unskilled ----....---- . 780 . 605 . 720 . 780 . 765 . 735 7%) 
yO ee ee eee 1. 104 . 590 . 750 . 958 . 850 812 "49 

Manual workers in commercial establish- 
ments... --- ee ee hide bese MISS daa duided 917 . 529 . 833 .714 . 875 . 708 78) 
EE ESE SOS EEE EE eee ees . 950 . 840 .780 | 1.010 . 970 . 850 | Q0H) 
I Ie I knw one bea ap ap ab bhaeensar . 745 .810 | 1.000 . 810 . 880 860 
Com munal workers, mechanies--. -.._.....---- - 950 . 760 . 840 . 900 . 950 . 800 990) 
Comm unal workers, unskilled_..........-.--- . 750 . 620 . 680 . 760 . 830 . 600 | 800) 
Railroad workers, mechanics-_- --..........-.- . 820 . 590 . 700 . 850 . 730 . 740 | 7x0 
Railroad workers, unskilled_.........-.-.- ~~. . 620 . 460 . 530 . 640 . 550 . 560 “() 

Females 

Metal workers, unskilled -.-.........-....--- . 440 . 310 | . 390 . 350 . 410 .475 3%) 
Woodworking, furniture industry ---....-.---- .710 . 510 | . 590 . 720 .710 . 620 660 
Chemical industry, unskilled--........-.--...- . 485 .333 | .470 . 500 . 450 . 475 430 
Leather goods industry .--_..-.---.-.2.------- . 616 .640 | .560 . 660 . 560 . 620 570 
Paper manufacture, unskilled -- -~----_.....-.- . 460 i eae . 500 . 410 . 440 430) 
it line i a a .610} .505| .560| .610| .610] .535 £45 
Paper-box makers -- --- PEPE Say Sere wy 5 . 580 -505 | . 505 . 560 . 505 . 505 505 
Printing trades, unskilled -__-- anita dst tawe . 500 .430 |) .450 . 500 . 500 . 500 4%) 
4. gl. SON Pr Oe bes reyes a” Sees mre ae . 610 . 540 . 560 . 610 . 610 . 610 600) 
IL 65 <-ttanné-bebtesdodh35e4cdulls cine Sep o aha . 576 + 9) Se | 420 . 550 . 480 | 
Brewery workers-- - --- a UES S84 | 5 Laas . 556 . 525 . 539 . 583 . 539 . 587 fll 
ey es I i kate . 573 . 444 . 517 . 548 . 529 . 500 542 
Confectionery industry -_--.-......-....-------- . 505 . 390 .470 . 505 . 495 . 480 470) 
Communal workers - - - - --- ee Os. Shae Tet . 530 . 450 . 490 . 530 . 580 . 470 | 560 
Railroad workers, unskilléd__-...-..-...---.-- -470 . 350 -400 | .490 . 410 . 430 130 


























The wage rates shown in the preceding table are time rates and do 
not include family allowances or allowances for tools furnished by 
the workers themselves. 

The following table shows the movement of the simple average 
hourly union wage rate of male workers of all occupations in 25 
representative localities: 

MOVEMENT OF AVERAGE HOURLY UNION WAGE RATES OF ADULT Mali 


WORKERS IN 25 REPRESENTATIVE GERMAN CITIES, DECEMBER 31, 1923, TV 
DECEMBER 31, 1925 
[Mark=23.8 cents] 











1924 1925 





Dee. 
Item 31, 
1923 | Mar.! June |Sept.| Dec. | Mar.| June | Sept. Dec 

31 | 30 | 30 | 31 | 31 | 30 | 30 | 31 











Mark | Mark| Mark | Mark| Mark| Mark| Mark | Mark Mar: 
Average hourly rate... ......--..-...-..----.-.- 0. 53 | 0.52 | 0. 63°] 0.65 | 0-71 | 0.76 | 0.82 | 0.87 | OS 
Per cent of increase over December, 1923......-|...--- 11,9] 18.9 | 22.6] 340! 43.4 | 54.7 2 | 66.0 





























1 Decrease. 
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In considering the average wage rates of adult male workers shown 
in the preceding table it should be noted that they represent maximum 
rates, 1. @., rates paid to the highest wage class, and also that the ma- 
jority of the rates from which the average rates were computed relate 
to skilled workers. The average rates shown in the table are there- 
fore considerably higher than the actual general level of wages. The 
table indicates, however, that beginning with the second quarter of 
1924 wage rates advanced until the end of 1925. To sum up, during 
the two years ending December, 1925, organized labor in Germany 
succeeded in raising the wage level by 66 per cent. To be sure, part 
of this Increase in wages was offset by the increased cost of living, 
but real wages at the end of 1925 were nevertheless considerably 
higher than at the end of 1923. 

In the following table are shown the average hourly wage rates of 
adult male and female agricultural workers in representative districts, 
as fixed by collective agreements in force on December 15, 1925: 


HOURLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALE AND FEMALE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
IN REPRESENTATIVE STATES AND PROVINCES OF GERMANY, DECEMBER 15, 1925 
[Mark=23.8 cents] 


Hourly rates of— 
































State or Province Male adult workers Female adult workers 
| | | | 
Cash | Inkind | Total Cash | Inkind | Total 
| 
Mark Mark Mark Mark | Mark Mark 
OO) ERE ee See ys Sepa eee 0. 0676 0. 2343 0. 3019 0. 2500 0. 0373 0. 2873 
NO eh aa a aS ae . 1200 . 2350 . 3550 . 1100 . 0652 . 1752 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin._...............--- . 0643 . 2819 . 3462 . 1500 . 0261 . 1761 
5 EF ee <a ae eae . 1200 . 2083 . 3283 . 1200 . 0355 . 1555 
ESE PE or eee et eee © Ape . O850 . 1937 . 2787 EE. . 1300 
ae GE Ta eee Mas. icc pee . 2400 . 1226 . 3626 . 2000 . 0286 . 2286 
Schleswig-Holstein--......:..........-..-- . 1200 . 2405 . 3605 Ok ae ee . 2000 
See Cee. ....4.26.04.-..- beds . 2500 . 1141 . 3641 . 1600 . 0252 . 1852 
Ae ct RUA. LER . 2150 . 1310 . 3460 . 1300 . 0271 . 1571 
. se. . SES eee inal . 2500 . 1135 . 3635 . 1600 . 0440 . 2040 
yy ke eet) ee Pe . 1800 . 1197 . 2997 . 1250 . 0355 . 1605 
JS a es Pe ae | ES iy . 2600 . 0895 . 3495 . 2100 . 0126 . 2226 
 ._¢ SS RRCRES peer i> Ser Sf RES AR . 3500 LE Chaewngciabek . 2100 
Welphenet UJ .5c cui... iARoL 2500 | 2108 . 4608 9000. 1... eek . 3500 
0 SD See ee . 4250 EE Visincéasads . 2800 
Bavaria...) ig: i... potth TT  cwiniiihtt Se . 2612 | . 0821 . 3433 . 2025 | . 0302 | . 2327 





Changes in Employment and Wages in the English Wool-Textile 
Industry 


HE Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), in its issue for March, 

1926, announces a change in regard to its monthly report of 

: changes in number employed and wae paid in the wool textile 

industry. For years past such data have been collected, but begin- 

ong with January, 1926, the questionnaire used was simplified and 
the scope of the inquiry was extended. 

As a result, returns have been received, giving comparative figures of numbers 


tmployed.and. wages paid in January and February, 1926, from 954 firms in the 
woel textile industry, covering nearly 169,000 workpeople. * * * As the 
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number of workpeople included approximates to three-fifths of the numbe 
employed in the industry, and as the returns received are well distributed over jj 
districts, these statistics may be regarded as sufficiently representative of the 
whole industry to form a highly satisfactory basis for deductions as to the changa 
in employment and earnings, not only in the wool textile industry as a whol 
but also in the principal sections and districts. 

The figures for January, 1926, are taken as 100, and from this the 
changes for each month for a year have been calculated. Returns 
received in 1925 came from a much smaller number of employers, } 
the percentage of change from one month to the next was in eyery 
case based on data supplied by identical firms, so that it is felt tha 
the use of these figures is permissible. 

Subject to the limitations imposed by the fact that the number of workpeop| 
covered by the returns received in 1925 was less than one-fifth of the total number 
in the industry, therefore, the figures given may be taken as sufficiently coy. 
parable throughout the whole period to indicate approximately the changes jy 
numbers employed and wages paid in the industry generally. 


A condensed table based on these figures, showing the changes for 
the two branches of the industry without regard to geographica! 
location, is given as follows: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CHANGES IN NUMBER EMPLOYED AND WAGES PAID IN 
ENGLISH WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


[January, 1926=100] 


























Woolen section Worsted section 
Month : =i 

Number Yumber - 

of work ee id of work = re eae 

people ges pal people ages paid 

1925: 
ee SS ee ee 103. 16 104. 76 101. 21 97.59 
RE, TRUE OI SS oS RS ET 102. 33 103. 60 99. 76 93, 88 
SESS) TT Go, SE a a” 102. 04 100. 22 98. 04 95.09 
SN hited eecancpdbiinnscatetbbooassobhe 101. 25 98. 61 97. 83 93.37 
(ES Re SER. eae Ss Se 100. 05 95. 47 97.03 90. 67 
SS Se AR ee 6. SRS a! RE 98. 92 94. 69 96. 40 91.73 
pn ETS aga SS ag GR * 98. 98 94. 93 96. 30 87.04 
SS ea ee ae eee 99. 83 100. 46 98. 01 98.3 
LS PR STOR TRS eT 100. 19 102. 55 101. 03 102. 36 
en NE EAE SEE: CET TEE 101. 03 102. 61 102. 22 104.34 
| SET SE Se) et A 101. 25 103.37 101. 96 102. 95 
1926: 

IE i inccndubbbacecnmhtdiieepcdahsttinssuhsull 100. 00 100.00 100. 00 100. 00 
STE Pa eee y VA ere 99. 81 100. 87 99. 51 100.87 








In considering these figures, it is explained, allowance must b: 
made for the fact that a lower demand for labor in the woolen industry 


is met to some degree by 
by discharging workers. 
paid shoul 


herefore, t 
be considered in conjunction with the total numbei 


art-time employment, instead of wholly 


“the total amount of wages 


employed in svatpesing the figures shown for different dates with ® 


view to estimating the c 
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anges in the state of trade and employment.’ 
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Wage Rates of Industrial Workers in Milan, Italy, February 1, 1926 


municipal statistical office of the city of Milan,’ shows the 

hourly and weekly wage rates of skilled and unskilled workers 
in representative industries on February 1, 1926. The wage rates 
shown are based on collective agreements and relate to adult workers. 
Weekly rates are based on the 48-hour week. The normal hours of 
labor are eight per day, but overtime is permissible under certain con- 
ditions. ‘The wage rates, as shown in the table, are composed of the 
hasic rate and the cost-of-living bonus, which latter forms a consid- 
erable portion of the wage rate. Overtime is paid for at 15 to 50 per 
cent over the regular rates, but since a number of collective agree- 
ments provide that in reckoning overtime pay only the basic wage 
rate shall be computable and the cost-of-living bonus shall be lefi 
out of consideration, the overtime rates are in many instances lower 
than the regular rates. 


Ta following table, reprinted from the monthly bulletin of the 


HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN MILAN, 
ITALY, BY SELECTED INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY 1, 1926 


{Lira at par=19.3 cents; approximate exchange rate=4 cents] 























I| 
Wagerate || Wage rate 
inclusive of inclusive of 
cost-of- cost-of- 
Occupation living bonus | Occupation living bonus 
aBIUsessusere maween | dey nlbhnak 
] | 
Per Per } Per | Per 
hour week || hour | week 
} | 
| | 
— = —  mectncem | 
Building trades: Lire Lire || Printing trades: Lire | Lire 
Masons......-- ie SoS A, x5 Seat 3.82 | 183.30 || Compositors, hand__.......-- 5.12 | 245. 85 
Ate «ott i deb Sd i 3.99 191. 70 |} Machine operators, linotype..| 5. 58 | 267. 6) 
OS Se a ae 3. 69 177. 30 || Machine operators, monotype.| 5.50 | 264.00 
i ap SR he... 4.19 | 201.30 || Pressmen._._-.--- | ES 5.08 | 242. 55 
Unskilled laborers__-_....-_--- 2.39 | 114. 60 |! Pressfeeders..................; 3.44 165. 24 
Machinery industry: I Bookbinders, male____._.--- 5.12 | 245. 85 
Machinists..................1] 3.36 | 161. 46 Bookbinders, female_________- | 286 137. 42 
Patternmakers - 3. 59 172.50 || Chemical industry: 
 _ 3. 62 174. 00 |} Pharmaceutical products, 
Unskilled workers............| 272] 130.80 || skilied workers_..._.....-- | 274) 131.40 
rurniture industry: I Industria! products, skilled | 
Cabinetmakers_ i 4.17] 200.16 os Sal eS SESS ie S | 127. 68 
Unskilled workers_. _- 2.95 | 141.60 \ 
Hy | 








‘Italy (Milan). CittadiMilano. Bollettino Municipale Mensile di Cronaca Amministrativa e Statis- 
tica, Milan, Jan. 31, 1926, p. 16. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 





Annual Per Capita Output of Coal in Various Countries ' 


HE report of the British Coal Commission contains a discussion 
of the situation of the industry in Great Britain, in the course 
of which a table is given showing the annual per capita output 

of coal in the chief producing countries for some 50 years past. 
The Labor Review for January, 1926, contained figures of a similar 
kind from a German source, in which the per capita output was given 
in a number of cases per shift, instead of per annum. The Envlish 
table is reproduced here as giving somewhat different facts in a more 
easily comparable form. 

The table is affected, of course, by the changes in ownership brought 
about. by the war and by the variations in methods of reporting over 
so long a period. The figures for France include Alsace Lorraine 
since 1919, but do not include the Saar. ‘The Belgian figures include 
Limburg from 1917 onwards, and they and the German figures are 
calculated on a special basis. 


The Belgian figures throughout, like the German ones from 1914-1918 on- 
wards, are based on an assumed number of ‘‘full workers,” i. e., the number of 
persons required to produce the recorded output if both mines and men had 
worked continuously without unemployment or absence. 


The German figures exclude Alsace Lorraine after 1918, the Saar 
and Hultschin after 1920, and Upper Silesia after June, 1922. As 
riven here for the period 1914-1918 and onwards, they are calcu- 
fated on a different basis from the earlier years. The figures for 124 
and 1925 are doubtful, but “the true figures would not be less than 
those printed.”’ 

The American figures represent in 1874-1878 only one-fifth of the 
industry, and in 1879-1883 only 54 per cent. 


AVERAGE YEARLY OUTPUT (IN TONS) OF COAL PER PERSON EMPLOYED IN COAL 

















MINING ‘ 
United States 
Period Kingdom France Belgium | Germany l 
Bituminous! Anthracite Total 
oabaadvnlt 
1874-1878________- 302 172 151 234 382 362 366 
1879-1883___...._. 358 209 188 288 566 419 478 
1884-1888___..____ 358 220 194 301 503 B81 446 
1889-1893__.._.____ 316 225 188 288 563 391 497 
1894-1898_________ 321 233 195 293 572 376 501 
1899-1903. _...___- 324 222 189 277 690 414 607 
1904-1908___..__.- 317 217 181 281 691 474 6b 96 
1909-1913. _._.___- 287 218 178 287 782 503 ie 
1914-1918________- 282 170 140 320 876 558 799 
1919-1923. .....__- 218 148 151 188 735 539 698 
, Serer ae ae, 246 2167 4152 234 781 550 734 
RE 243 170 158 EEN: a wooo 


























1 Great Britain. Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925). Report, Vol. I. London, 126. 
2 Provisional figure, subject to modification. 
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PRODUCTION PER MAN IN COAL MINES OF NOVA SCOTIA 89 


In commenting upon this table the report calls attention not only 
tothe sharp contrast in per capita output between the United States 
and the European countries, but also to the difference in the trend 
of productivity m Great Britam and elsewhere. From the period 
1879-1883 down to the war, it is peinted out, the American production 
rises conspicuously, the French, German, and Belgian a ue remain 
substantially unchanged, while the British output falls from 358 to 
218 tons per capita. 

In the last years before the war Great Britain is at the German level; in 1925 
Great Britain is below the German level, having started 25 per cent above it 
50 years ago. British mining, even before the war, was thus losing ground 
relatively to other European countries, as well as to America. 


The German recovery within the last few years is cited as a remark- 
able achievement, which must be ascribed, in some degree, to the 
difference in the organization of the industry in the two couniries. 


In the whole Ruhr, with an output about two-fifths of the whole British output 
there are 70 colliery undertakings as against 1,400 here; each undertaking repre- 
sents @ combination for power, buying and selling; none of them own wagons 
leoal cars}, for these are all part of the railway pool; all of them give the miners 
remuneration in part in the form of family allowances; all, it may be added, have 
pithead baths. 





Production per Man in Coal Mines of Nova Scotia, 1915 to 1925 


HE following figures, showing annual output per man in coal 
mines of Nova Scotia for a period of 11 years, are taken from 
the Report on the Mines, 1925, of the Department of Public 

Works and Wines of the above-mentioned Province: 





Tons Tons 

(of 2,000 (of 2,000 

Year pounds) Year pounds) 

produced produced 

per man per man 

eae neaubinee ia care h = Sidecar laetenhaiaidia cl aasieigll 491 

ES Oe eee ; BS es ae Sah ee By ht) | RI DE Pees 424 

| SE OS PE ee ae eee I ae ae SEP 540 

Weed tbe Pee ool ideo debates. — § & Behe pe Ree Qe ae Saks Se 8 os Sh ATION 369 

i a ee Se ea ee AF 523 EEE AEP Se ree aks RE 319 
te aed gc tuseuenceddagubecnecee 563 
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CHILD LABOR 





Child Labor in Tobacco-Growing Areas 
: ‘HE Children’s Bureau has recently published (as Bureau Puli. 


cation No. 155) a study of the employment of children jy 

typical tobacco-growing areas, based on an investigation mad 
during 1922-23. Regions selected for the study were in Kentucky. 
in South Carolina and Virginia, and in the Connecticut Valley. |, 
Kentucky the study included 563 children, in South Carolina and 
Virginia, 606, and in the Connecticut Valley, 1,109. Approximately 
two-thirds in each group were boys. Negroes formed 34 per cent of 


| 


the group in Kentucky and 25 per cent of those in South Carolina an 
Virginia. In the Connecticut Valley they formed only 7.6 per cent ; 

those studied, while children of foreign-born parents formed 71.8 per 
cent. Quite commonly the children were found working at an early ayy 


Nearly one-half of the child workers in the South and more than one-third of 
those in the Connecticut Valley were under 12 years of age, and about one-fift) 
in the South and more than one-tenth in the Connecticut Valley were under 1), 


Much of the work done by the children was light, but long hours 
were common, and children were employed for considerable perio< 
at a time. 


Very few reported working less than 8 hours a day, and 10 hours was the 
usual length of the working day for a number of them. A day of 10 or mor 
hours was typical for nearly one-fourth of the child workers in the Connecticut 
Valley, nearly one-third in South Carolina, about two-thirds in Virginia, and tiyo- 
fifths in Kentucky. Older children, especialiy boys, had uniformly worked 
longer than younger ones; and in the Southern States they were employed quit: 
continuously from early spring until ail the tobacco was harvested in the fail. 
Since the growing season is longer in the South and the southern children worked 
on various crops in addition to tobacco, these children reported a greater nuin)e 
of days of employment than was usual among the New England children. One 
third of the Kentucky children and slightly more than one-third of those in 
South Carolina and-Virginia had worked at least three months, as compared 
with less than one-tenth of those in the Connecticut Valley. Girls in the Sout! 
do practically the same work as boys, except that a smaller number of gir! 
perform operations requiring a great deal of physical strength. In New England 
work was rather differentiated for the two sexes at harvest time, boys being 
employed in the fields and girls in the sheds. 


It is pointed out that even light tasks may become fatiguing if 
worked at steadily for a long period, and that the kinds of work tiie 
children do in the tobacco field often involve awkward positions ani 
strains which may become very wearing. Moreover, much of thi 
work in connection with tobacco must be done when the summ¢i 
heat is at its worst, and the odor of the tobacco plants is often 
sickening. —_ 

The effect of the work upon school attendance is often injurious. 

Many children in the southern districts studied (where the school terms are 
short) were kept out of school for farm work, the average absence for this reaso!) 
being from 15 to 19 days. A great deal of retardation was found among wiiit¢ 
children as well as among negroes. In the Connecticut Valley the school ters 
are longer, the compulsory attendance laws more strictly enforced, and tlic 
school attendance noticeably better among the child workers. The amount of 
school retardation among these workers was comparatively small, except for 
some city children, notably negro children and those of foreign parentage, many 
of whom presumably were handicapped by the fact that a foreign language was 
spoken in the home. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Industrial Accidents in the Philippine Islands, 1920 to 1924 


rit following record of industrial accidents in the Philippines 
| for the five-year period 1920 to 1924 was given in the annual 
report of the Governor General of the islands for 1924: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1920 TO 1924 





























Number injured Adjustment 
Runde ——————— : 
Year of acci- a 
dents | Tempo- | Perma- | patany Total Indem- — | we ae 
rari y nently ataly 1 Ova nified aem- co ec eA 
nified (in pesos ') 
ee oe) PO IO ere # Br ita strat | 
WE. -o-sekens a 460 | 387 55 109 | 551 282 | 269 | 11, 516. 99 
Fea 2k RE | 306 | 246 17 111 | 374 250 124 | 18, 284. 08 
Ot cat 417 | 383 17 69 | 469 149 224 | 9, 036. 22 
a 343 298 5 86 | 3R9 198 97 | 12) 471.46 
Tee eS ea 500 | 437 3] 61 | 529 | 214 247 | 11, 404. 81 
Total. ___.- | 2,026 | 1,751 | 125 436 | 2,312/ 1,691 | 961 | 62, 713. 56 
} | 








1 Peso= 50 cents. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1925 


rystiii statement given below, summarizing the fatal-industrial 
| accident record for Canada in 1925 as compared with that for 

1924, is compiled from the March, 1926, issue of the Canadian 
Labor Gazette: 





1924 1925 

OOD 55 uuiba bd tebe thic owabatiowabadl sedi d dad 93 93 
NS os oT a he cad, lh eiibabbrd- Gikb atid Wises 209 139 
REE, SOIT i ann indus tntiime ais blag die 33 13 
Mining, nonferrous smelting, and quarrying--—-—-_-_-- 173 166 
ES ee eS ae nee cea, ae ae 163 161 
Depends. eh boli Ue de Sei ER ee 195 130 
Transportation and public utilities. .........-__-- 310 257 
RIP RRR RE ay a RS ce. Pie Ek IP ee OS 12 11 
a ek a. Are ee LY SU ears 27 21 
pRB AEE RS I a 55 53 
pA RE | Se 1, 270° 1, 044 





Amendment to French Law on the Use of White Lead in Painting ' 


HE French law on the use of lead compounds in painting was 
5 amended by a law passed January 31, 1926. 

By the terms of the amendment the use of white lead, 
sulphate of lead, and of linseed oil containing lead and of all special 
products containing white lead or sulphate of lead is prohibited in 
all painting of whatever nature, carried out either on the exterior 
or interior of buildings, except when the painting is done by the 
owner or the tenant of the buildings. 

Penalties are provided for violations of the law. 


— 





1 Le Bulletin Législatif Dalloz No. 3, Paris, 1926, p. 59. 
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Prohibition and Limitation of the Use of Lead Compounds im Interio; 
Painting, Spain 


REPORT from the American Consul at Barcelona, daije, 
A February 25, 1926, gives the provisions of a decree of the 
Spanish Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry pro- 
hibiting, with some exceptions, the use of white lead in painting th, 
interior of buildings. This decree carries out the terms of the 
convention adopted by the Third International Labor Conference 
in regard to the use of white lead in paint which was ratified }, 
Spain in 1924. 
By the terms of the decree the use of white lead, sulphate of |ead 
and all the products containing these pigments are prohibited, 
with the exception of work in railway stations and industrial estab- 
lishments where their use has been declared necessary by the ministry 
of labor. Pigments which contain a maximum of 2 per cent Jead, 
however, may be used. The prohibition does not extend to decora- 
tive painting nor to textile work (trabajos de hilatura y de fileateado), 
The employment of minors under 18 years of age, with the ex- 
ception of some apprentice painters, and of women is prohibited in 
all painting involving the use of white lead and sulphate of lead. 
The decree becomes effective November 1, 1926. 
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Report of Virginia Committee on Old-Age Assistance 


to consider and report on the question of ‘‘providing and regu- 

lating assistance to destitute persons in this State over the age of 
70 years.” This committee, consisting of one member of the senate 
and two members of the house of delegates, has recently handed in 
its report, together with the draft of a bill in which its recommenda- 
tions are embodied. 

The report points out that at present the State cares for its aged 
poor in almshouses; that the almshouse as a means for providing for 
any whose condition does not demand institutional care is losing favor; 
that already about 25 per cent of the counties and 50 per cent of the 
cities have no almshouses, and that there is a growing tendency for 
the smaller counties and towns to board their poor in the larger 
centers. The care of the aged poor is recognized as an imperative 
duty, and the question is only in what way that care can best be 
given. On this point the committee are strongly in favor of sub- 
stituting for almshouse care the plan usually known as an old-age 
pension system, but which they prefer to call ‘‘old-age assistance.” 

Under the old-age assistance plan the aged poor who are worthy and who 
‘herwise come within the provisions of the law are not sent to poorhouses, 
but are given such assistance out of public funds in each case as may be necessary 
io prevent them from having to become inmates of poorhouses. A maximum, 
nowever, is always prescribed by law. If this plan does not add to the burdens 
of the taxpayer, there would seem to be no good reason why it should not be 
substituted for the poorhouse system. No one will deny that the plan is more 
humane. 


The report then takes up the question of comparative expense of 
the two systems. Data are presented showing that on October 1, 
(924, there were in the teh Sie of the State 1,356 persons, of 
whom 467 were aged 70 or over. ‘The cost of maintaining the alms- 
houses for the year, excluding the value of the crops raised and con- 
sumed, was $270,620.30, which gives a per capita cost of $199.57. 

Your committee is of the opinion that an old-age assistance plan could be 
operated in Virginia at a less per capita cost than the present per capita cost of 
maintaining the aged poor in the almshouses. If the experience of Montana 
be taken as a criterion, the per capita allowance would be about $150 per annum 
as compared with the present per capita cost of $199 for maintaining the aged 
poor in the almshouses. ‘The saving thus effected, without considering such of 
the overhead charges of operating the poorhouses as could not be reduced, would 
be about $50 per annum—a material sum. The cost of administering the old-age 
assistance plan would be negligible, since existing officers and facilities wouid 
be utilized under the plan favored by your committee. 

The bill drafted and presented by the committee provides for State 
assistance to the aged poor, the amount varying according to the 
needs of the particular instance; ‘‘but in no case shall it be an amount 
which, when added to the income of the applicant from all other 
sources, shall exceed a total of 85 cents a day.”’ Applicants for this 
assistance must be 70 years or over, they must have been citizens 
of the United States for at least 15 years before making application 
and must have lived in the State continuously for 15 years before 
applying. This last provision is modified in the case of those who 
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have been residents of the State for 40 years or over, only 5 years 
of continuous residence immediately before applying being required 
in their cases. Qualifications as to character and need are laid dowp, 
Upon receipt of an application the county or city board of welfare 
is to make an investigation of the applicant’s qualifications, upon 
which it shall base its decision. This decision must be reviewed hy 
the State board of public welfare, and provision is made for giving 
the applicant an opportunity to present his case. When an applic. 
tion is granted, the applicant is given a certificate, which must he 
renewed yearly, stating the amount of the aid to be given, and the 
installments, whether quarterly or monthly, in which it is to be paid. 
If the beneficiary is found to be incapable of taking care of himsel! 
or his money, payments may be inate to any responsible person or 
i yal on his behalf. 

The State board of public welfare is intrusted with the supervision 
of the work, and is required to issue annual reports covering the total 
number of beneficiaries, the total amount baad cash, the number of 
applications received and the disposition made of them, the number 
canceled during the year, and other such information as it may deem 
advisable. 

——_—— ooo 


Report of Indiana Industrial Board 


HE Industrial Board of Indiana administers, among other laws, 
T the workmen’s compensation act of the State. The board's 
report on the operations of the law for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1925, aed 49,170 accidents as against 49,004 for 
the preceding year and 54,850 for 1923. The number of fatalities 
for 1925 was 307, as against 274 in 1924, and 268 for the preceding 
year. Of the persons injured, 1,697 were women, whose weekly 
wage averaged $13.34, and 308 were children 16 years of age ani 
under, whose weekly wage averaged $13.14. The average weekly 
wage for all employees was $27.16. 

Settlements by agreement numbered 20,174 for the fiscal year; 
contested cases numbered 2,075, in 1,751 of which awards were 
actually entered. Compensation benefits in closed cases, i. e., those 
in which the compensation period bas expired or full compensatio: 
lability has been discharged in lump-sum settlements, aggregate 
$2,806,615.22 for the year, besides burial and medical benefits. 
Applications for lump-sum settlements were approved in 253 cases 
during the year, amounting to $234,652.92. The board has been 
strongly impressed with the fact that ‘“‘the payment of lump sums 
to injured employees has resulted to a great extent in the dissipation 
of these sums, thus leaving the employee a charge upon his family 
or the State in violation of the theory of the compensation law.” 
The staff of the commission is not sufficient to enable it to check up 
on the uses made of. these funds or on whether the proposals made as 
arguments for obtaining such awards are carried out, though appar- 
ently the factory-inspection department is able to do something in 
this respect. Experience has led the board to take a stand of careful 
scrutiny of applications, both as to the necessity of the award and 
the capability of the employee to handle the money. 

Of the 49,170 cases reported under the law (which requires repor'> 
where absence from work for more than one day is occasioned! 
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15,965 resulted in no disability, in 62 cases the person quit work at 
the time of the accident, and in 14,378 cases disability was of 7 days 
or less, thus disposing of 30,405 of the total number of cases without 
compensation. The second week terminated the disability of 6,975 
others, the third, of 4,175, and the fourth, 2,348, leaving but 4,522 in 
which disability continued beyond 28 days. 





Pension Expenditure in Australia, 1923-24 


HE Official Yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia for 
| 1925 gives some particulars as to expenditures on pensions of 
various kinds during the year ending June 30, 1924. 


Old-age and Invalid Pensions 


URING the year, 15,550 old-age pensions were granted. On 
June 30, 1924, thenumber of pensions in force was 113,054, of which 
45,117 were paid to males and 67,937 to females. The ages of those 
to whom pensions were granted during the year varied from 60 to 90 
and over. ‘The great majority fell within the two age groups, 60 to 
64 and 65 to 69, the first including 6,482, and the second 6,055 
pensioners. In this respect there was a slight difference between 
the sexes, the largest group of men being aged 65 to 69, while the 
largest group of women, 5,323, was found in the age group 60 to 64. 
The invalid pension is granted to anyone aged 16 or over who has 
lived in Australia for at least five years, and who has become in- 
capacitated after coming to the Commonwealth. Claims for this 
pension to the number of 7,951 were examined during the year, and 
of these 6,073 were granted. On’ June 30, 1924, the number in 
receipt of this pension was 42,617, of whom 19,391, or 46 per cent, 
were males. ‘The ages of the recipients ranged from 16 to 80 and 
over, the largest number, 2,458, being found in the age group 50 to 59, 
and the next largest, 1,198, in the age group 40 to 49. The cost of 
administering the invalid and old-age pensions act during the year 
was £92,366, or about 1.4 per cent of the amount actually paid in 
pensions. 

Comparative figures are given showing the number of invalid and 
old-age pensions granted annually since 1920, the amount ‘paid in 
pensions, and. the cost of administration. Combining these with 
similar figures given for the year ending June 30, 1925 (see Labor 
Review, February, 1926, p. 260), the following table is obtained: 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF PENSIONS AND COST OF ADMINISTRATION, 














1920 TO 1925 
Number of pensioners Total pay- boot ie 
Year ending June 30— | A anata dl | mins. 
sdiieiiintenien 1. oi BORE 

Old-age | Invalid Total and asylums | ™ 
| babe Os CDRS SERB ape. PPOE EARLE FEEL 99, 170 | 35, 231 134,401 | £4, 484, 304 £74, 120 
| RE er erisees a ees ee ee 102, 415 37, 981 140, 396 | 5, 150, 241 88, 271 
uot. SS... pI ALM ah Bet acs 105, 096 39, 019 144, 115 5, 380, 034 93, 608 
oe SES OTE ST aes se eo 107, 389 | 40, 064 147, 453 5, 424, 016 87,910 
Ss caninial iiaiegiian ae I BPs: 113, 054 | 42, 617 155, 671 6, 523, 881 92, 366 
1925 0. a hg READE iA tile, BING AE a he et | io 162, 356 6, 869, 401 94, 486 
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It will be noticed that while the number of pensioners increased 
during this period by 20.8 per cent, the amount paid to or on behaif 
of pensioners increased by 53.2 per cent. This disproportionate 
increase is explained by the fact that in 1923 an act was passed 
increasing the amount of the pensions by 5s. per fortnight. In 1924 
the average fortnightly pension was 33s. 9d. The cost of administra- 
tion shows along with its absolute increase a relative decrease, haying 
fallen from £1 13s. 1d.’ per each £100 paid to or on behalf of pen- 
sioners in 1920 to £1 8s. 4d. in 1924, while the year ending June 3(), 
1925, showed a further decrease to £1 7s. 6d. 


Civil Service Pensions 


HE act establishing rope for civil servants was passed in 

October, 1922, so that as yet it is in an experimental stage. 

lhe original act was amended in 1924, several provisions being lilbecr- 

alized. It is a contributory system, and while contribution is com- 

pulsory upon all employees, they may within certain limits exercise 

an option as to how large a pension they shall have, and consequently, 
how large their contributions shall be. 

The unit of pension is £26 per annum, and the number of units in respect o! 
which an employee can contribute bears relation to the salary in accordan: 
wi*h the scale set out in section 13 of the superannuation act 1922, the minimuiin 
pension being two units, or £52 per annum, and the maximum 16 units, or £416 
perannum. The rates of contribution depend on the age at which the employ ce 
commences to contribute, a special concession being made in respect of employers 
in the service at the commencement of the act who were then upwards of 30 years 
of age. 

The age of retirement was originally fixed at 65, but in 1924 the 
act was amended so as to give employees the right to retire at 60 i! 
they should prefer;. in this case, however, different contribution: 
based upon the earlier retirement age, must be paid. If an employee 
is retired owing to physical or mental incapacity the pension at once 
becomes payable, regardless of length of service. The widow of a 
pensioner is entitled to one-half of the pension her husband was 
receiving and in addition to £13 per annum for each child under 
16 years of age. 

For the year ended June 30, 1924, receipts were £331,414, of which £274,943 
represented employees’ contributions, £42,239 from the consolidated revenue, 
and £14,232 from interest. * * * Pensions in force June 30, 1924, numbered 


717 with an annual liability of £49,626, of which £41,170 represents the share 
payable from the consolidated revenue. 





Social Resulis of Mothers’. Pensions in Ontario 


HE Mothers’ Allowances Commission of Ontario has recently 
T issued its fourth annual report, covering the year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1924. During the year, the sum paid out in mother 
pensions amounted to $1,707,894. At the close of the year the pe- 
sions were being paid to 4,058 families, in which there were 12,37: 
children under 16. In 3,339 of these families the dependency was 
due to the death of the father, in 475 the father was living but totally 
incapacitated, in 138 the father had deserted and his whereabouts 





1Pound at par=$4.8665; shilling=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents. Exchange rate of pound in 1°25, 
about $4.85, 
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had been unknown for 5 years or longer, and in 106 eases both parents 
were dead and the children were with a foster mother. There has 
been an increase in the number of cases in which the pension is paid 
while the father is living. 

There is an increasing number of applications on the ground of the husband’s 
total and permanent incapacitation. Each application of this nature must be 
cupported by a medical report on our own medical form, and only if the husband 
is shown to be totally and permanently incapacitated is an allowance recom- 
mended. If the husband is an advanced case of tuberculosis and in a sanitarium, 
we have recommended an allowance, although the physician may not be able 
to state that the case is an incurable one. The necessity for the immediate 
removal of the tuberculous patient to a sanitarium has been again and again 
shown in the records presented to us. In one family 7 children were infected 
because the tuberculous father was permitted to remain at home. 

Considerable space is give to the social results of the system, as ob- 
served by the local boards through which the pension is administered. 
Prominent among the results cited is the increased opportunity 
for education given the children of the families receiving the allow- 
ance. There is general agreement that the mothers eagerly take 
advantage of the chance to keep the children in school, send them 
regularly, and in some cases are saving and planning in order to give 
them an education beyond what the terms of the act require. The 
regularity and dependability of the pension are especially helpful. 

We find here that the main virtue of the act lies in the fact that the mother, 
with the knowledge of a regular allowance, may plan her affairs to an advantage 
impossible where she is sole breadwinner or where assistance comes spasmodically, 
and that she is inspired to maintain a higher level of conduct and efficiency as 
a mother. 


Another good result noticed is the umprovement in home conditions, 
and in the courage and hopefulness of the mother, which are reflected 
in the whole atmosphere of the home. Connected with this, in many 
cases an increase of self-respect is noted. 

It [the pension] is regular in its payments, giving a sense of stability. The 
recipient looks upon it as in some sense a wage for public service, rather than as a 
dole to a pauper. This makes for self-respect. In very many instances we have 
noted with great pleasure that the whole tone of the home has been raised by 
the receipt of an ailowance. 

Another important point brought out is that although children 
of broken families are usually found in disproportionate numbers 
in the courts and reform schools, it is very exceptional to find juve- 
nile delinquency making its appearance in a family receiving a 
mother’s pension. 

It is worthy of note that notwithstanding the vitally important position of the 
father in the family and while many families deteriorate to a deplorable extent 


during his prolonged absence, not one boy or girl from these fatherless and sub- 
sidized homes has caused us any worry or developed any antisocial trait. 





Report of English Commission on National Health Insurance * 


N JULY, 1924, a commission was appointed by the English Govern- 
| ment to inquire into the ‘‘scheme of national health insurance es- 
tablished by the national health insurance acts, 1911-1922, and to 
report what, if any, alterations, extensions, or developments should 





1 Great Britain. Royal Commission on National Health Insurance. Report. London, 1926. 
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be made in regard to the scope of that scheme and the administrative. 
financial, and medical arrangements set up under it.” Qn February 
22, 1926, this commission returned a majority report signed by nine 
members and a minority report signed by four. 

The report first outlines the present scheme of health insurance, 
and then discusses its various aspects at length. Briefly, the plan as 
inaugurated in 1911 and amended by subsequent legislation provides 
compulsory and contributory insurance for workers between the ages 
of 16 and 70 who are employed under a contract of service in manua! 
labor or in nonmanual employment at a remuneration not exceeding 
£250 a year. Certain employments are excepted and certain classes 
of persons may secure exemption, but over 15,000,000 are insured 
soles the acts. The cost is met by the employers, the employees, ani 
the Government. As of January 4, 1926, an employer must pay 
weekly 4 14d.? for each employee, while the contribution of the workers 
is 444d. from men and 4d. from women each week. ‘The Government 
contributes an amount equal to two-ninths of the total cost of the bene- 
fits paid out and of their administration. Benefits provided under 
the scheme include medical, sickness, disablement, and maternity; 
additional benefits may be provided at the option of a society having a 
surplus of funds. The administration of the act, under the general 
supervision of the Government, is vested in insurance committees and 
approved societies. The insurance committees arespecially appointed 
local bodies which take charge of the administration of medical bene- 
fits and certain minor matters. The approved societies are bodies of 
insured persons who choose to group themselves together for insur- 
ance purposes and to them is intrusted the administration of the cash 
and additional benefits. They are often formed in connection with 
friendly societies, industrial insurance companies, and trade-unions. 
They are not, as a rule, organized on a territorial basis, and they vary 
in membership from less than 50 to over 2,000,000 insured persons. 
Owing to variations in the occupations and other conditions affecting 
their members, the societies differ materially in prosperity. Some 
have ure § met expenses, while others have built up large surpluses 
from which they are able to pay benefits not included in the terms 
of the law. 

The commissioners are unanimous in feeling that health insurance 
has passed beyond the experimental stage. 

We are satisfied that the scheme of national health insurance has fully justi- 
fied itself and has, on the whole, been successful in operation, * * * ‘The 
contributions have been collected and the benefits provided with a marked <e- 
gree of efficiency. We are convinced that national health insurance has now 
become a permanent feature of the social system of this country, and should be 
continued on its present compulsory and contributory basis. 

The majority feel, however, that in view of the heavy cost of the 
various social services the State has undertaken and of the present 
financial situation, no extensions or modifications of benefit involv- 
ing a substantial addition to costs should be considered as imine- 
diately practicable, but that changes should be limited to such as 
can be undertaken within the present resources of the scheme. On 
the same grounds they recommend that there should be no increase 
at present in rates of contribution or in the Government grant. 


2 About 9 cents. 
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The principal changes recommended by the majority are thus sum- 
marized in the Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for March, 1926: 

Abolition of insurance committees.—It is recommended that insur- 
ance committees should be abolished and their powers and duties 
handed over to committees of the appropriate local authorities, with 
possibly a co-opted element. | 

Classes of persons included.—To the persons at present required to 
he insured as employed contributors should be added certain classes 
(tree fellers, hay cutters, stone breakers, market porters, etc.) who 
are not at present covered, as not being under the ordinary relation- 
ship of master and servant. No change is recommended either in 
respect of the age limits or the rate of remuneration test or other- 
wise of the classes now insured. 

Benefits.—The majority recommend the removal of the limitation 
under which medical benefit is confined to general practitioner 
service; and they suggest various improvements in maternity benefit, 
as soon as funds are available. The extensions of statutory benefits, 
to be made as and when funds are available, should be placed in the 
following order of priority: (a) Extension of scope of medical benefit; 
(b) provision of allowances to dependents; (c) improved provision for 
pregnancy and childbirth; (d) provision of dental treatment as a 
normal benefit. 

Partial pooling of future surpluses.—The report does not recom- 
mend that any surplus which has accrued prior to the change of 
system should be subject to pooling, but suggests that in future 
one-half of any surplus which may accrue between one valuation 
and another should be pooled, and the fund constituted by the pooled 
half surpluses distributed among the benefit funds of all societies at a 
uniform rate per head of membership. 

Among the other recommendations of the majority report, one of 
the most important is ‘‘ that it is desirable to make permanent pro- 
vision which will protect an insured person from incurring any loss 
or penalty by reason of arrears due to genuine certified unemploy- 
ment.’ 

Two of the majority commissioners append a reservation, in which, 
inter alia, they draw attention to the lack of coordination in the social 
services of the country, and to the fact that the employer’s contribu- 
tion to thé health insurance fund is on a flat-rate basis, roughly pro- 
portioned to his wages bill, but bearing no necessary relation to his 
profits. 

The four commissioners who sign the minority report state that the 
evidence convinces them that it is undesirable to retain approved 
societies as the agencies for the distribution of cash benefits to insured 
persons, and that the local authorities could and should take the place 
of approved societies as the bodies through whom sickness pad dis- 
tblement benefits should be administered. They also express the 
view “that it is neither necessary nor proper to confine the develop- 
ments of the national health insurance scheme to such as can be paid 
for within the present financial resources of the scheme,” and recom- 
mend various new benefits and various extensions or increases of 
existing benefits. 
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Finances of the British Unemployment Insurance Fund ' 


N ANSWER to a keer in. Parliament on February 24, 199, 
the Minister of Labor gave the following information concernins 
the income and expenditure of the unemployment insuran¢, 

fund for three years: 

The amounts contributed to the unemployment insurance fund by employers 

workpeople, and the State, respectively, the amount received in benefit }, 
unemployed persons, and the cost of administration (including the cost of employ. 


ment exchanges so far as insurance work is concerned) for the years 1922-93 
1923-24, and 1924-25 are approximately as follows: 


AMOUNT CONTRIBUTED, AMOUNT OF BENEFITS PAID, AND COST OF ADMIN}s 
TRATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND, 1922 TO 1925 
[Pound at par=$4.8665] 














| Contributions | 
ined ste ba aks Se Ale th ___| Paid out for Cost ¢ 
pace you benefits administratio, 
Employers Work people Government | 
MEARE) de ON Ae Rl re 
1922-23 .-| £18, 110,000 £15, 900, 000 £12,170,000 | £41, 880,000 £4, 450, 0% 
1923-24 5433 L453) 19, 560, 000 17, 360, 000 13, 180, 000 | 35, 970, 000 4, 090, (0 
«iinet | 19, 580, 000 17, 340, 000 13, 150, 000 44, 570, 000 | 4, 600, O04 
' 





1 Great Britain. House of Commons. Parliamentary debates, 1926, Vol. 192, No. 17, p. 513. 








HOUSING 





Government Aid to Housing in Porto Rico 


N ACT of March 11, 1915, created a homestead commission in 
Porto Rico consisting of the commissioner of the interior and 
two other persons appointed by the governor, for the purpose 

of “providing for the sale to laborers of certain lands of the people of 
Porto Rico” for dwelling and farming purposes. Due to lack of funds 
this act Was never put into effect. On Dues 27, 1917, however, 
another act was passed authorizing the issuing of bonds to the amount 
of $250,000 for the omg of “constructing houses for artisans and 
laborers; providing for the leasing of the same with a certain right to 
the ownership thereof; improving sanitary conditions of certain lands 
of the people of Porto Rico; promoting the creation of farms to be 
leased to farm laborers and to grant them title thereto, and for other 
purposes.”’ ‘The law also provided that the commission was to be 
composed of the commissioner of the interior as chairman ex officio, 
the treasurer of Porto Rico, the commissioner of health, the commis- 
sioner Of agriculture and labor, and three other persons representing 
the three principal political parties in the island, to be appointed by 
the governor with the consent of the senate. On July 11, 1921, the 
legislative Assembly of Porto Rico approved a law (No. 53) which em- 
bodied all previous legislation on the subject and provided the means 
by which the poor inhabitants of towns and the industrious farmers are 
able to obtain comfortable housing as well as holdings of fertile land on 
a part-payment plan. 

A recent report ' of the homestead commission shows its activities 
for the pee from 1915 to 1924, from which the following résumé 
was made, 


Houses For City Workers 


PART of the municipality of San Juan, known as Puerta de Tierra, 
was made sinitthabitable by dredging operations of the harbor, 
large numbers of persons being compelled to leave their places of abode 
and find new locations. The homestead commission then proceeded to 
establish a workingman’s settlement at Marti Pejia in the environs 
of San Juan and obtained a 62-acre plot of land. This was divided 
into 1,050 Jots of about 200 square meters? each, with avenues 15 
meters wide, cross streets 10 meters wide, and a recreation park of over 
2acres. ‘The location of this area is one of the best of San Juan, being 
situated on a sloping plain which affords the proper drainage of the 
whole area. A modern system of electric lighting, sewers, and water 
supply was provided at a cost of $98,369, and 50 frame houses of a 
standard type were built. Each house contained a parlor, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen, and balcony. ‘The houses cost approximately $250 
each and the tenants paid about $3 per month and had a right to the 
1Porto Rico. Comisién de Hogares Seguros. Memorial de los Trabajos, 1915-1924. San Juan, 1925. 

*1 square meter= 10.764 square feet. 
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ownership of the house they occupied—that is, the house became 
theirs when their monthly payments equaled the cost of construction, 
The commission then successively ordered the construction of (i 
houses similar to those already built but more solidly constructed and 
costing about $500 each, for which the inhabitants pay $5 per month, 
and of 100 houses of double capacity and still better construction 
which cost $1,000 each and sold at the rate of $8 a month. This wag 
followed by the erection of 150 houses of reinforced concrete at an 
approximate cost of $2,500 each, for which tenants pay $12 a month, 
By June 30, 1921, 460 houses had been constructed, 310 of which were 
frame and 150 were reinforced concrete. 

Under the plan, in 10 or 15 years the lessee becomes the owner of 
the property he occupies. Such is the demand for these smal 
sanitary houses that the Government has never had resources to 
satisfy it. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, payments 
averaged $4,275 per month while the receipts for the year amounte: 
to $51,308. 

In addition to the dwellings the commission built a schoolhouse 
and acquired an administration building where two of the rooms are 
fitted out as classrooms. ‘Through the efforts of the commission the 
services of a doctor, a surgeon, and several nurses were secured. A 
dispensary for first-aid care was also established. An inspector for 
the supervision of sanitary work has been assigned by the department 
of sanitation. 

In addition a number of commercial buildings have been estab- 
lished by private interests and a church has been erected. According 


to the 2 ore of the commission the whole group gives the appearance 


of an industrious and prosperous little town. 


Homestead Allotments for Smal! Farmers 


NE of the most interesting and important activities of the com- 
mission is the establishment of homestead farms on public lands 
in Porto Rico. Under the provisions of the law public lands are sub- 
divided into small farms and sold or leased to those who are willing 
to build a smail house on the land within 12 months at a cost of not 
less than $100; within two years to have under cultivation one-thiiid 
of the land and keep it under cultivation for 10 years; within five 
years to live personally on the farm. Upon completion of full 
yayment of appraised value the purchaser becomes the owner of tlic 
Pal which is not subject to attachment or mortgage. The occu- 
pants pay as rental and part payment 10 per cent each year. 

At Vega Baja a tract of tei consisting of 320 acres was subdivided 
into small farms of from 2 to 5 acres. One hundred and five families 
are now living and working on this property. At Bayamon a trac! 
of 94 acres was divided into eight small farms which are now all taker. 
In the rural district near Cayey a 262-acre tract has been divide 
into 14 small farms and two other small tracts have also been su’- 
divided and are now occupied. ‘Two tracts of land measuring |! 
and 15 acres, respectively, situated in the rural district called “Bea- 
triz,”’ in the municipality of Caguas, have been divided into 22 small 
farms. A tract of land consisting of 2,069 acres near Utuado, lan! 
near Guayama amounting to 831 acres, and land near Moroyis aid 
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Manati amounting to 2,080 acres are being sold under similar con- 
ditions. Other leased lands will also be opened to homestead pur- 
chase aS soon as the necessary surveys and arrangements are made. 

(Commenting on the accomplishments of the homestead commis- 
sion, the governor of Porto Rico in his annual report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, makes the following statement: 


‘he plans of the department for securing small farms by rental payments 
and of securing homes in or adjoining the cities and towns of the island by the 
workingmen with families is proving a great boon to these people who wouid 
otherwise never be able to acquire a farm or home of their own. No other work 
of the Government is more greatly appreciated by the laboring classes of both 
‘he city and country than this and no other is more successful. It will be ex- 
tended as rapidly as the resources of the Government will permit. 








COOPERATION 





Condition of Labor Banks as of December 31, 1925 


HE research department of the Amalgamated Clothing Worker; 
nH of America ee compiled the folloecine data showing the 
condition of the various labor banks on December 31, 1925, 
In the half year since June 30, 1925,’ the number of these banks has 
increased from 31 to 36, the deposits ‘from $85,608,633 to $99,145,544 
and the total resources from $100,076,504 to $115,529,058, representing 
increases of 16.3, 15.8, and 15.4 per cent, respectively. 


CONDITION OF LABOR BANKS AS OF DECEMBER 3], 1925 














Surplus | , ie 
Name and location of bank and Mle. a — 
profits aeposits resou 
Mount Vernon Savings Bank, Washington, se ny wire $126, 891 | $3,541,458 | $3, 957 on 
Engineers Cooperative National Bank, Clevelandi__.____________- 295, 386 | 26,414,496 | 28, 565. ay 
Due aes &. ros Co... Teen, Avie................-.~.-...c.ce 66 | 432, 183 502. 249 
Peoples Cooperative State Bank, Hammond, Ind-_-_____-____-__-__- 35, 882 1, 547, 113 1, 785, 037 
N Jottingham (Ohio) Savings Banking 2 RETEST Tae ee eee ee eee” 5, 704 | 680, 571 84]. 975 
San Bernardino (Calif.) Valley Bank............................... 20,213 | 1,857, 085 2, 057. 649 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicag Wate PRT. 147,441 ; 2, 586, 116 2, 951. 637 
Transportation Brotherhoods National Bank, Minneapolis____..._- 40,102 | 1,987, 472 2, 311, 478 
PT me a es ee 172, 789 | 5, 891, 811 6, 429, 437 
Labor National Bank of Montana, Three Forks, Mont.___...__---- 5, 000 172, 908 202. 908 
og Eg ie SIRI:  ae o : 833, 621 | 11,458,489 | 13. 613. 5e0 
Telegraphers National Bank, St. Louis. mB 130,116 | 5, 541, 816 6, 428, 847 
Brotherhoods Cooperative National Bank, Spok: ine, 4 ~ weeny 54,000 | 2, 556, 773 3, 020, 63 
Brot herhood 8 Savings & Trust Co., Pittsburg coat RES atte eb Pee ee 5, 748 541, 061 725, 899 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks National Bank, Cincinnati_________ 50,000 | 3, 260, 385 3. 720, 43 
Locomotive Engineers Cooperative Trust Co., New York City ?___- 259,958 | 6, 062, 628 7, 315, 348 
United Labor Bank & Trust Co., Indianapolis Es Mg aes oe oe eee 11, 372 447, 650 684, (721 
International Union Bank, New York City__..........-----_---4--- 205, 279 | 3, 548, 075 4, 027, 673 
First National Bank in Bakersfield, (Calif.)................-__- he gl 11, 686 1, 512, 406 1, 699, O92 
Labor National Bank, Great Falls, Mont-..............-.-.-.---.--- 7,949 424, 115 534, 6 
Farmers & Workingmen’s Savings Bank, Jackson, Mich___.___.___- 14, 759 595, 593 710, 38¢ 
Peoples National Bank of Los Angeles_.___.........--.-..----.----- 71, 683 | 2, 627, 964 3, 312, 773 
Locomotive Engineers National Bank, Boston__.............-...--- 112,810 | 3, 004; 436 3, 817, 24 
Labor Cooperative National Bank, Paterson, N.J_..........-.._.-- 103, 049 | 3, 003, 669 3, 372, 855 
Brotherhood State Bank,? Kansas City, Kams_........._...-.-.-.--- 16, 578 503, 171 619, 74 
Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank of Portland, Oreg_____-_-_- 50,000 | 1, 639, 897 2, 040, 558 
Locomotive Engineers Bank & Trust Co., Birmingham, Ala_______- 85, 347 | 1, 568, 843 2, 154, 19 
Brotherhood State Bank, Hillyard, Spokane, Wash_.._____......_-- 5, 000 179, 691 209, 69 
Amalgamated Bank of Puitademmine *...... 2.50 5-.. 26s fie 67, 027 70, % 
Locomotive Engineers Title & Trust Co., Philadelphia___......_._- 250, 000 797, 226 1, 566, 82 
Labor Cooperative National Bank, Newark, _ ho eee eS 125,000 | 1, 262, 742 1, 646, 3 
Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank, Tacoma, ere 40,000 | 1,775, 248 2, 210 
yy Po yO He SI eee eae 50, 000 , 466 557, 46 
Brotherhood Bank & Trust Co., Seattle_................-------.-.- 50, 000 627, 188 928, 9} 
LOOGl WO & TIs COG., Ces re on wba cccccccccscotwcecckoss 10, 000 210, 443 320, 44 
Hawkins County Bank, Rogersville, Tenn............-...-....-.-- 64, 374 510, 379 634, 753 
te Sita nits tnciidee bditndchinnseeduniniianeneibwadiede 3, 467, 803 | 99, 145, 544 | 115, 520, 0% 














1 Statement as of Jan. 23, 1926. 

2 Statement as of Nov. 14, 1925. 

3 Statement as of Dec. 10, 1925. 

4 This bank does not make loans and functions primarily as a foreign exchange office. 


The last five banks listed in the table are the new banks open 
since July 1, 1925. Those in Tacoma and Seattle are banks of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Toledo bank was for med 





! For data as to status of Jabor banks on June 30, 1925, see December, 1925, issue of Labor Review (1: 


167, 168). 
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by the American Flint Glass Workers, that in Houston by various 
labor groups, and that in Rogersville by the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 





Court Decisions as to Contracts with Cooperative Marketing Associations 


ONTRACTS of cooperative marketing associations by which the 
members bind themselves to deliver all of their crops to the 
\ association, for pooling and sale at the best obtainable prices, 
though not especially favored in other countries, have been increas- 
ingly in use in the United States. The validity of such agreements 
and of the acts under which they have been made has been tested in 
the courts of a number of States. . It may be stated that the almost 
universal tendency has been to uphold marketing agreements (in- 
cluding the right of the association to reasonable liquidated damages, 
‘io specific performance of contract, and to injunction restraining 
jurther breach), and to regard cooperative marketing associations as 
a beneficial development and one wholly consistent with the public 
welfare. 

The attitude of the courts in general were well illustrated in a North 
Carolina case (Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association v. Jones, 
117 S. E. 174), in which the court stated: 

It is an entire misunderstanding of the facts to assert that an orderly, system- 
atized cooperation among the producers to prevent a sacrifice of their products 
and to realize-a living wage for the laborer and a reasonable profit for the pro- 
ducers has any analogy to the system by which great combinations of capital 
have prevented the Jaborer and the farmer alike from realizing a reasonable 
reward and a decent living. 

In fact, the cooperative system is the most hopeful movement ever inaugurated 
to. obtain justice for, and improve the financial condition of, farmers and 
laborers. * * * Naturally the cooperative movement among the farmers 
has aroused the opposition of the financial combinations, from whose unlimited 
power in fixing prices the farmers are seeking to free themselves, and also among 
some of the owners of the public warehouses, who are more or less allied with the 
big buyers. 

The attempt has been made to follow these cases in the Labor Re- 
view wherever the law of a different State was involved or where a 
new point was brought up for settlement. Cases in nine States ' 
have already been noted. Four additional States—Colorado, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, and Oklahoma—have now passed upon such con- 
tracts and these decisions are noted below. 


Colorado 


‘HE Supreme Court of Colorado has recently had before it two 
cases, one of which involved the validity of a contract made 
hefore the passage of the State cooperative marketing act of 1923 
(Acts of 1923, ch. 142), and the other one made after its passage. 
The first case was brought by certain members of the Colorado 
Wheat Growers’ Association who had become dissatisfied with the 
management of the association and who wished to cancel their con- 
tracts with it. Judgment in the district court was for the defendants, 


ee 





1 California, Kansas, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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and the plaintiffs sued for a writ of error. (Atkinson et al. v. Colo. 
rado Wheat Growers’ Association et al., 238 Pac. 1117.) 

One of the grounds on which they based their action was that tj) 
contracts were void because they were in restraint of competition. 
The supreme court thought this point “well taken.” The association, 
according to its articles of incorporation, was formed “to promote. 
foster, and encourage the business of marketing of wheat cooperatiye- 
ly; to minimize speculation and waste in the production and market- 
ing of wheat; to stabilize wheat markets; to handle cooperatively ai 
collectively the problems of wheat growers * * * all this opera. 
tion shall be for the mutual benefit of its members only and shall he 
cooperative in character.” Each of the plaintiffs, on becoming , 
member of the association, entered into a contract to sell his whea; 
crop only to the association, and failing that, to pay the association 
liquidated damages of 25 cents per bushel. In the opinion of the 
court, this constituted a discrimination against other companies. 
“That such contracts are against public policy and void is held by 
the great weight of authority and until recently, almost universally.” 

The ease of Burns v. Wray Co. (65 Colo. 425, 176 Pac. 487, 11 A. 
L. R. 1179) was cited, in which a discrimination of 1 cent per bushi! 
was involved. 

It is claimed that the Wray Co. was organized for profit and the present com- 
pany not, and that this constituted an essential difference, but it is clear from the 
by-laws and the contracts that although it has no capital stock and can declare 
no dividends, yet the company shares its profits among its members and the 
profit of its members is the principal if not the sole purpose of its operations. [| 
is said contracts in restraint of competition are not unlawful, unless unreasonai| 
or harmful to the public, and it is claimed that the present contracts are not 
harmful but beneficial, but we can not see that they are less harmful or more 
beneficient in their tendency than was that in Burns v. Wray Co. 

lf control of the wheat market is beneficent, then the present contract is more 
so than the other, but, if harmful, it is more harmful. But we have held in tli 


above-eited cases that it was harmful as a matter of law. The claim of reason- 
ableness therefore can not control us. 


The act of 1923 expressly provides for the making of such contracts, 
giving the association the right to injunction, specific performance, 
and liquidated damages (secs. 18 and 19), and declares that associa- 
tions complying with its terms are not in restraint of trade (sec. 29). 
It also provides that by majority vote any association previously 
organized may elect to adopt the provisions of the act and that by 
so doing the association validates any prior contract which woul’ 
have been valid if made under the terms of the act (sec. 27). Ip 
the present case the court held that the contract in question was no! 
lawful when made and that that portion of the 1923 act which is 
“retrospective and retroactive * * * can not be sustained 
Any party who chose could repudiate the contract before the act: 
then to make it hold him now is holding him to a contract he did 10! 
Fara The judgment of the trial court was reversed, and reheariti’ 
denied. 

The constitutionality of the entire act was not in question in this 
case, but was involved in the second ease of which mention has been 
made. This second case (Rifle Potato Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation v. Smith, 240 Pac. 937), as already stated, involved a contract 
made after the passage of the act of 1923, the association appealing 
from a decision of the lower court denying an injunction to restrain 
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Gmith from continuing to violate his contract by disposing of his 
crop to others than itself. In this case the court referred to its previ- 
ous decision that such contracts were against public policy, as follows: 
“In Burns v. Wray Co., 65 Colo. 425, 176 P. 487, 11 A. L. R. 1179, 
and Atkinson v. Colo. Wheat Growers’ Association (Colo.) 238 P. 
1117, we held such contracts were against public policy, but the act 
of 1923 changes the public policy of this State and the contract in 
this ease follows the act.”’ 

The contention that the act was unconstitutional, as being class 
legislation, was denied. The question of contracts under the act 
beng in restraint of trade the court answered in the following terms: 

If what we have previously said is right, this act and contract can not be 
classed as in undue or unreasonable restraint of trade, and it has uniformly been 
3) held in the various States where these contracts have been considered. 

The judgment of the court below was therefore reversed, putting 
Colorado among the States which have upheld such contracts and 
the laws under which they have been made. 

Mississippi 
[N THE case, Staple Cotton Cooperative Association v. Hemphill, 

107 So. 24, recently before the Supreme Court of Mississippi, 
the association sued out a writ of replevin for certain cotton in 
Hemphill’s possession. 

Under the terms of the contract Hemphill agreed to deliver to the 
association all of the cotton produced or acquired by or for him during 
; each of the years 1920 to 1924, and did so atin the first four years. 
He failed to deliver any in 1924, whereupon the association pro- 
cured the seizure of 23 bales of cotton in his possession. ‘The de- 
fendant, however, claimed that the cotton was not his, having been 
raised by his tenants, a statement which the tenants corroborated. 
In the previous years he had bought from them the cotton which 
he turned over to the association. In 1924, however, he was unable 
to do so. 

The suit in the lower court resulted in the issuance of peremptory 
instruction for the defendant, a finding from which the association 
appealed. 

The appellant contended that the act of 1922 conclusively pre- 
sumed all products from the land of the member, by whomsoever 
produeed, to be the products of the member and, as such, subject 
to the terms of the contract. The court, however, felt it doubtful 
whether a contract could be held binding upon the tenants unless 
they had notice of the terms, and “this notice should be affirmatively 
shown. ”’ 

The power of the legislature to enact conclusive presumptions is at least 
doubtful. [Cases cited.}| We therefore think the statute should not be given a 
construction that will make it applicable to contracts made before its enactment, 


and, as the contract here involved was executed prior to the enactment of chapter 
179, Laws of 1922, we think it is not governed by that statute. 


Without deciding whether the landowner and share cropper should 
be considered as cotenants or as landlord and tenant, but treating 
them as cotenants, the court held that the association failed in its 
contention for possession of the cotton, in that even though it was 
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subrogated to all the rights of Hemphill it still would not be entitjed 
to exclusive possession, as the tenants were joint owners of the cotton. 

The plaintiff had no right to the possession of all the cotton, and its oyj, 
right under its contract is to sell the cotton for the account of the defendanj. 
taking its profit and compensations under the contract. It manifestly coy) 
not carry out its contracts, unless it had the right to sell all interest in the cotto), 
and as the cotton was undivided, and no particular part belonged exclusiye', 
to Hemphill, the writ of replevin was the wrong remedy for the plaintiff to hay. 
pursued. 

The judgment of the court below will therefore be affirmed. 


Louisiana 


OMEWHAT similar circumstances entered into a case (Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Association v. Clark. 
107 So. 115) recently brought in Louisiana in which the validity of 
both marketing act and contract were challenged. When one of its 
members, Alex Clark, having leased his plantation to tenants, faile« 
to deliver any cotton, the association obtained an order temporarily 
restraining him from disposing of his crops and also abnaee a writ 
of sequestration seizing his 1924 crop. Its suit for specific perform- 
ance, however, resulted in a judgment for the defendant in the lower 
court and from this the association appealed to the supreme court oi 
the State asking not only for a decree of specific performance, but 
also for liquidated damages in the sum of $3,750 nukes $1,000 attor- 
ney’s fees. 

One of Clark’s defenses was that the contract was invalid in that 
it fixed no price for his product. The court, however, held that inas- 
much as the object was to sell the product for the best price obtain- 
able, to fix the price beforehand would defeat the very purpose of the 
association. 

His final and main contention was that the contract imposed upon 
him impossible conditions in obligating him to deliver cotton pro- 
duced by his tenants and not owned by him and encumbered, further- 
more, by being pledged. In this contention he was successful: That 
section of the act conclusively presuming all products raised on 
member’s land to be his products and as such subject to the agree- 
ment was held to be violative of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, since it made “an indirect but clear attempt” to 
deprive tenants of their property in the crop raised. There was 10 
evidence that the tenants in this case had any knowledge of the mar- 
keting agreement of their landlord with the association, and the 
legislature was ‘‘ powerless to make these tenants parties to such 
contract by mere compulsion.”’ Such a provision also operated to 
deprive them of their right to freedom of contract in disposing of 
their cotton. Under the law of Louisiana the landlord has no legal 
control over the tenants’ portion of the crop, they being equally with 
him owners of it. 

Further, the crop was pledged to a bank and the association, before 
making demand of the latter for the cotton, did not obtain the written 
consent of the pledgee and made no offer to pay the amount of thie 
pledge as required by law and the marketing contract. 

The enforcement of the marketing contract, as to the defendant, under the 


circumstances of this case, is therefore not legally possible, as such enforcement 
would require the commission by defendant of a crime. 
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As defendant offered, before the institution of this suit, to deliver to plaintiff 
association some 12 or 15 bales of cotton which he could control, and, as it was 
not legally possible for him to do more, the temporary restraining order herein 
jssued was properly recalled, annulled, and vacated, the application for a pre- 
jiminary injunction was properly rejected, and denied, and the rule nisi recalled 
and discharged. 


Oklahoma 


FROM a judgment of the District Court of Caddo County, Okla- 
homa, the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association appealed to 
the supreme court of the State for injunction and for liquidated 
damages from one of its members for breach of his agreement (Okla- 
homa Cotton Growers’ Association v. Salyer, 243 Pac. 232). The 
agreement covered the crops for the years 1921 to 1927, Salyer 
agreeing to pay liquidated damages of $5 per hundredweight for all 
cotton disposed of to other parties and recognizing the association’s 
right to sue for specific performance of contract. 

In 1922, he disposed of some 12,500 pounds of cotton in violation 
of his agreement and the association brought suit. 

One of the points turned upon whether the act of 1917 or that of 
1923 controlled the contract. It appeared that the contract was 
made while the act of 1923 was in effect and was governed by its 
provisions, which specified that means of withdrawal must be afforded 
to members, and also that the damages fixed must be reasonable 
and in “‘amounts fairly related to the actual damages ordinarily 
suffered in like circumstances.” 

The court held that the damages provided for were not “reasonable ”’ 
and that the by-laws had not contained a provision by which mem- 
bers might withdraw. 

The association can not recover damages, for the reason that it is seeking to 
collect damages stipulated in violation of the statutes. It can not enforce specific 
performance, because it has failed to comply with the conditions upon which 
the right to specific performance is made to rest. 

It is not entitled to injunctive relief because it has failed to show that Salyer 
was obligated to sell all of his products to the association. It is contended by 
Salyer that the damages sought to be enforced are penalties agreed upon in 
violation of statutes, and decisions of this court cited holding agreements of this 
character to be in the nature of penalties rather than liquidated damages, but it 
is immaterial in this case whether they be in the nature of penalties or liquidated 
damages, for the reason that the damages here contended for are violative of the 
express provisions of the statute under which the contract was made. There- 
fore, whether they be penalties or liquidated damages within other provisions of 
the statute, they are violative of the act of 1917. 


The trial court did not err in sustaining the demurrers to the petition, and 
the judgment is affirmed, 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONGRESSES 





Seventh Convention of the Mexican Federation of Labor ' 


HE Mexican Federation of Labor (Confederacion Regional Obrerq 
Mexicana), generally referred to as the C. R. O. M., held its 
seventh annual convention in Mexico City from March 1 to 6. 

1926. More than 1,500 delegates were present from all parts of the 
Republic, representing practically every industry. This organization 
has increased its membership from 7,000 in 1918 to 1,500,000 in 1926, 

Among the resolutions adopted by the convention were the follow- 
ing: 

Providing for the foundation of an Institute of Social Sciences, 
which is to be a workers’ college. The school will open on May | 
of this year and is to be maintained by the C. R.O. M. Studenis 
will be registered from all the labor unions in Mexico according to 
a percentage membership. 

Urging the early establishment of a rehabilitation institute, to be 
supported by the Government and the C. R. O. M., to rehabilitate 
workers who have been disabled in industrial accidents. 

Favoring the Rochdale cooperative system for the construction of 
houses, and production as the basis for consumers’ cooperative socie- 
ties. 

Favoring the formation of a labor bank and a farm loan bank. 





Trade-Unionism in South Africa 


HE Social and Industrial Review, official organ of the Labor 
Department of the Union of South Africa, gives, in its issue 
for January, 1926, a brief account of the duveloitivent of trade- 

unionism in South Africa. Several trade-unions were established 
within the limits of what is now the Union prior to the Boer War, 
but it was not until the present century that unionism began to 
make any headway. A number of small strikes had taken place 
in the early days but not until 1913 were the unions strong enough 
to enforce their demands by a really serious industrial disturbance. 
This began with a strike in a gold mine the management of which 
attempted to oblige five mechanics to work on Saturday afternoons. 
The trouble spread rapidly, and by July became general, embracing 
all classes of workers in the Witwatersrand mines and affecting 
numerous other industries. The Government intervened, and a 
settlement was secured by a conference between three members of the 
cabinet and representatives of the workers’ federation. 

This degree of success gave a strong impetus to the movement, 
new organizations were formed, and membership increased rapidly. 
In January, 1914, a strike of railway workers took place, and the 





1 From report of the American consul at Mexico City, dated Mar. 10, 1926, and The Seamen’s Jour: 
nal, April 1926. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF LABOR UNIONS IN URUGUAY 11] 
federation called a sympathetic strike which spread through South 
Africa. The Government at once took a decided stand, martial law 
was proclaimed in certain areas, police and defense units were 
willed into play, and the strike was broken. The result was an im- 
mediate falling off in the number and membership of unions, and for 
a time the movement was quiescent. The war, however, bringing 
increased industrial activity, a greater demand for labor, and rapidly 
rising prices, a the workers a new opportunity, and in spite of the 
reduced membership the unions started an active campaign, through 
which they secured some concessions. In 1915 the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines recognized the movement and conferred with 
the South African Industrial Federation in regard to certain claims 
put forward by its affiliated unions. This helped to give the unions 
a standing with other employers and the movement was recognized 
more or less generally throughout the country. Reference boards 
and joint boards were established in a number of industries and the 
policy of negotiation became fairly common. 

For the next few years trade-union development followed much 
the same course as in other countries. During the war and the years 
immediately following it increased in strength, reaching its highest 
point in 1920, just before the severe depression which began in that 
year, and. thereafter losing ground rapidly. At the end of December, 
1920, the membership stood at 132,754; by the end of December, 
1921, it had fallen to 107,507. In 1922 a serious strike, beginning 
among the miners, took place, which involved a number of other than 
purely industrial questions. Martial law was declared, the strikers 
met with a severe defeat and the movement suffered. Even unions 
which had had no connection with the strike lost heavily in member- 
ship, and it was a question whether unionism in South Africa was 
permanently disorganized. In 1924 an act was passed providing for 
the registration of trade-unions and establishing industrial councils 
(see Labor Review, July, 1924, p. 232), and this, it was hoped, 
would revive interest in the union movement. 


Membership of Labor Unions in Uruguay 


REPORT from the American consul at Montevideo, dated 
January 28, 1926, contains the following data as to membership 


A 


of labor unions in Montevideo, prepared by the Uruguayan Labor 
Office. 


Members 
pares workers... . ..........-- 300 
Barbers 650 
Comsieeetors. ..-.-222.......- (*) 
Newspaper sellers_____-.-_.__- 1, 000 
Calkers 
Tailors (2 unions) 
Gluers (2 unions) 
Vehicle conductors 
Tile makers 
Sculptors and molders 
Federation of Marine Laborers. (‘) 
Firemen ______- 350 


1Membership not specified. 





Members 
1, 600 
1, 600 
800 
es Ate, wi iy iin Maan eS 1, 900 
Bakers’ Society (") 
Gastronomic Syndicate (2) 
Waiters (3 unions) 
Automobile Syndicate 
Masons 
Wooawormers._....- 2.2 ..ce 
Warehouse laborers 
Printers 
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Members 


Municipal street cleaners 
IN RIE, IRE 
Sawmill laborers___........--.-- 
Brass workers____._.____.---- 
Glass bevelers 

Hotel helpers and laborers___- 
Coal workers (2 unions) 

Shoe workers___ _- 
Chauffeurs Syndicate 

Coach Grivere.ou 22-2 elk 
Beach cartmen _ -_- 

Glaziers or glass fitters___.___- 
Tronworkers 


Molders 

Metal workers... < a<dns.<iuc. 
Millers and vermicelli workers_. 
Wicker workers... ..._.____- 
Hat workers 

Liquor and soft-drink workers__ 
RL ee Eee ee ae 


800 
75 
275 
86 
42 
430 
400 


sahijiplinctnbldlieabiiels 


405 
115 
140 
100 
252 

57 


186 
309 

68 
205 
240 
500 
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Members 

85 

210 

136 

ee 74 

Stone breakers 49 

Upholster Q4 

Leather workers_-_-......._--_- 205 

Power-plant workers 276 
Fruit workers 200) F 


Naval construction workers____ 
Navy machinists. .___......_- 
Sewer workers 

Marine zone carpenters________ 
Boilermakers 

Broom makers_______________ 
ON SE eee aes ae 
Business employees -_-—__---_--___ 
re 
Tanners 


192 








STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Industrial Disputes in the Philippine Islands, 1920 to 1924 


HE following statistics on strikes and other industrial disputes 
in the Philippines from 1920 to 1924, inclusive, are taken from 
the annual report of the Governor General of these islands for 

the year ending December 31, 1924: 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1920 TO 1924 
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Strikes and other i ietitie Adjustment in 
industrial disputes Causes of conflict | favor of— 
Year Lay ae 4. tela As | 
| toe Other > 
: .. | Workers meee ; | w Em- 
Number | involved Wages can W orkers ployers 
agers PETS Oey Seeaee Pees ee : } ihe + yee a 
RB in, TES et te les AR Se 68 | 11,139 48 20 51 17 
1921 PIES odbe ceewtilen Maadttbeciinoe 35 | 19, 782 22 13 13 22 
1922 3. 2s Faw inedsidaddubeteel tad 24 14,956 19 5 7 13 
10M... ipthherds ao sbk i siesede dein age tel 26 | 8, 331 18 8 14 12 
Ren a aa I, REN, Ee PEN 20 6, 784 13 7 12 8 
SL EELS Si | 173, 60, 992 | 120 53 97 | 72 














Adjustment of Strike of English Ship Wireless Operators 
To Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), in its issue for March, 


1926, gives a brief account of the settlement of the strike of 
the ship wireless operators, which had lasted for over two 
months. At the end of July, 1925, the employers concerned gave 
notice to the Association of Wireless and Cable Telegraphists that 
they wished to confer on the question of reducing the wages of wire- 
less Operators in the merchant marine to bring them into accord with 
the wages of other ship employees, for whom a reduction was to go 
into effect at the beginning of August. A disagreement took place 
vetween the two bodies, the operators’ association wishing to discuss 
a change in conditions as well as in wages, while the employers’ 
association insisted that the two questions must be kept separate. 
No compromise being reached, the employers gave notice at the end 
of October of a reduction of 22s. 6d.‘ per month in wages, to come 
into effect December 1. The men’s association instructed its mem- 
bers not to sign under the new rates, and after November 26 each 
operator, as his ship was paid off, joined his colleagues on strike. 
Under English regulations a ship may not sail without wireless 
operators, but the board of trade a Sam these regulations to permit 
the carrying on of traffic until agreement should be reached. As the 
strike continued, considerable uneasiness developed over the number 
of ships sailing without operators, especially during the stormy weeks 
in late January and early February. In answer to a question in 
Parliament it was stated that up to the beginning of January, 1926, 
the number of ships sailing without wireless operators was 1,187, and 





Pound at par = $4.8665, shilling = 24.3 cents, and penny = 2.03 cents. 
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of these, 85 were passenger ships. The Government was repeatedly 
urged to act, and at last brought employers and men together jp 
conference. On February 18, 1926, an agreement was reached, under 
which the men returned to work under the following terms: 


1. Resumption of work is to take place as from February 18, and negotiations; 
will be entered into between the Association of Wireless and Cable Telegrap hist, 
and the Engineering and Allied Employers’ London and District Association 
with a view to securing that more uniform and mutually satisfactory conditions 
of service shall operate in the future. 

2. The two parties will submit their respective terms of reference and com- 
mence discussions not later than March 1, 1926. 

3. If no agreement is arrived at by March 31, any question at issue as to the 
service conditions shall be referred to the industrial court for settlement. 

In the event of either party including wages in any scheme for the future 
conditions of service under paragraph 1 hereof, and the parties not reaching 
agreement thereon, such will form part of the questions at issue to be referred ty 
the industrial court. 

4. The shipping federation have approved of these terms of settlément and 
will be represented as hitherto in the proceedings which are to take place under 
clauses 1, 2, and 3 of this agreement. 

5. Under clauses 1, 2, and 3 of this agreement negotiations are to he begin 
forthwith between the parties, and it is providtd that if either party includes 
wages in any scheme for the future conditions of service, and there is failure to 
agree, the wages of the operators are to be determined by arbitration. 

Resumption of work is to take place in accordance with the scale of wages 
fixed to come into operation on December 1, 1925 (in which the rates ranged 
from £7 15s. per month in the first year to £18 17s. 6d. in the ninth year). 


The agreement also contained clauses providing for the reinsiate 
ment of the operators on strike, as from date of resumption on tie 
staff roll of the companies, in the positions and with the senivrity 
they occupied with their company prior to striking. 


eee eee 


New Law Governing Strikes in Guatemala ' 


HE President of Guatemala issued a decree (No. 914) on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926, forbidding strikes in public services and in 
certain private services and prescribing the punishment to he 

meted out to offenders. The text of the decree is as follows: 


ArTICcLE 1. The cessation, suspension, or voluntary interruption of any public 
service, of mails, telegraphs, telephones, railroads, and other similar services 
are declared punishable by law; also of private services destined to serve public 
needs, as well as the destruction, suspension, or rendering useless of objects aid 
effects used in said services. 

Arr. 2. Those who commit the offense indicated in the foregoing article s!iall 
be punished by imprisonment of eight years; and if as a consequence of the actions 
committed there should be homicide they shall be punished as if guilty of murder. 

Art.°3. Those who by using violence, force, threat, or intimidation prevent 
others from giving their cooperation to the continuance of a public service or 4 
service destined to serve public needs, shall be punished by three years’ imprisv.- 
ment. 

Art. 4. Those who prevent others from giving their cooperation to the con- 
tinuance of a public service or a service destined to serve public needs by othier 
means than those mentioned in the foregoing article shall be punished by tw? 
years’ imprisonment. 

Art. 5. All persons who directly or indirectly are guilty of the above-men- 
tioned offenses are subject to the ju¥isdiction of the military courts. 

Art. 6. This law shall be effective on the date of its publication. 

Art. 7. Governmental decree No. 843 is hereby revoked. 





1 Report from the American consul at Guatemala, dated Feb. 17, 1926. 
[1054] 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Are Union Rules Responsible for Scarcity of Apprentices? 
Qo veth inquiries made of the Bureau of Labor Statistics as to 


whether employers generally take as many apprentices as 
allowed. by union rules led to the compilation by the bureau of 
the following data. 
The Conference Board on Training of sy, seaiggenty made up of 
: national associations of manufacturers, founders, metal trades em- 
ployers, and the like, in its Bulletin No. 1, issued in 1916, stated: 
The average employer, not from necessity but because of thoughtlessness or 
habit, still prefers to get workmen whom someone else has trained. * * #* 
Limitation of apprentices by trade-unions has helped to develop this condition 
of indifference on the part of employers. Many, however, do not employ the 
, full allowable quota of apprentices which the trade-union specifies, and often, 
) for professed convenience’s sake and because they do not realize the investment 
value of apprenticeship training expense, employ none whatever. 
| fA detailed study of the situation in Indianapolis was made about 
1918 by Thomas Larkin and its results were | sper acme under the 
title: “A study of apprenticeships, trade, and educational agree- 
ments.” According to this none of the trades for which data could 
be secured were using their permissible number of cy hartge 
In 1924 the University of Pennsylvania published a thesis entitled: 
“A study of existing programs for the training of journeymen mold- 
es in the iron and steel foundries of Philadelphia,” based on a de- 
tailed investigation. ‘The union rules permitted one sppreniiee to five 
journeymen, plus one for the shop. The actual number in training 
icll far below this ratio. 
o The ratio in floor molding then becomes 1:13.8 as compared with 1:5. To 
in put it differently, instead of a quota of 61 floor moiding apprentices there are 
he now 22, four of whom are definitely in the short-course group. In bench moid- 
iig a count of bona fide trainees only gives a present ratio of 1: 25.7; instead of 
3l apprentices there are 6. 
ces The Journal of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers in its issue 
for November, 1923, reports a conference of the Boston Building 
Trades Congress dealing with the work of the congress respecting 
apprenticeship. No cemplete figures are given, but frequent refer- 
ence is made to the fact that contractors are not using the number of 
apprentices allowed. For instance, the unions had agreements with 
over 100 bricklayer contractors. Union rules allowed 3 apprentices 
t0acontractor. Instead of 300, there were 80 bricklayer apprentices 
in the city, and of these, 41 were apprenticed to their fathers, not to 
contractors. 
The American Contractor, in its issue for May 3, 1924, contained 
in account of a drive for more apprentices in bricklaying undertaken 
ren: APY the Mason Contractors’ Association of the United States and 
Vanada. They began by listing the contractors in their trade and 
nding how many employed apprentices. 

— @ An accurate survey of 58 cities and towns in 1923 showed that 714 contractors 
lad only 358 apprentices on the wall. ‘These figures,” says Mr. Gillespie, 
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“prove conclusively that the so-called union restrictions are not a factor jp 
holding back apprenticeship. The work to be done is to get all contractors {, 
take on boys at least to the limit of the rules laid down by the union.” 

As a result of this survey, it was estimated that it would be possibil. 
to put 10,000 more apprentices to work without any interferenc) 
with the rules of the bricklayers’ union. 

At a conference of the apprenticeship commission of the Boston 
Building Congress, obec: in the Boston Transcript, February 2) 
1925, the commission points out that so far there han been no dif. 
ficulty in getting boys to enroll as apprentices, but much trouble jy 
getting contractors to employ them, and that 35 to 40 per cent of th 
apprentices enrolled during the past year were unemployed. The 
enrollment is done with the assistance of the building trades unions, 
and in accordance with their rules. 

A report of the apprenticeship commission of the New York 

Suilding Congress, March, 1925, summarized in the Labor Review 
for July, 1925 (p. 180), states that one of the most serious difficulties 
confronting the commission is to persuade employers in certain 
trades to take their quota of apprentices. 

There are four trades in which this difficulty is especially apparent: Carpeniry 
and joinery, which, with an estimated membership of over 31,000 journey me), 
has only 1,500 enrolled apprentices; painting and decorating, with over 1(),()()/ 


journeymen, and 193 enrolled apprentices; and upholstery and cement masonry, 
neither of which has ever exceeded 75 per cent of its allowable quota of apprentices. 


Recent Developments in Trade-Union Education in Great Britain 


of adult workers’ education in Great Britain, in which move- 
ment trade-unionists have taken part. It is, however, only 
within the Jast_5 years that such education ‘“‘ has become a matter 0! 
official ape for the British Trades Union Congress,’”’ Mr. Arthu 


f°. over 70 years there has been a movement for the expansion 


Pugh, the chairman of that body, states in the March, 1926, issue of 
The Labor Magazine (London). 

This official action, together with the recent gift of the Countess 
of Warwick of Easton Lodge and its 900 acres to the British trade- 
union movement, is expected to make the adult-educational program 
of the congress ‘of direct concern to every British trade-unionist. 

Referring to the two conflicting British schools of thought on adult 
workers’ education represented, on the one hand, by Ruskin College 
and the Workers’ Educational Association, and, on the other hand, 
by the National Council of Labor Colleges and the Plebs League, 
Mr. Pugh is of the opinion that few of either school “ will find ree 
cause for quarrel with the definition of purpose framed as a basis vt 
the educational work of the (British) Trades Union Congress,” name} 
“to provide working-class education in order to enable the worker 
to develop their capacities, and to equip them for their trade-uni, 
labor, and cooperative activities generally, in the work of securiig 
social and industrial emancipation.” 

In 1925 ascheme for raising a fund for the promotion of educat ional 
work was submitted to the congress, which included the taking ove! 
by its general council of Ruskin College, the Labor College, and othe! 
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' Jabor or cooperative colleges. When the program was being formu- 
lated, conferences were planned between the general council and the 
cooperative education committee concerning the proposed foundation 
of a residential college in a suitable locality to ies 1 Ruskin College 
and the existing Labor College might be transferred. The realization 
of the scheme for the centralizing of the educational work of the con- 
cress has been made possible “by the new developments arising from 
Lady Warwick’s gift.” 

The general council is making an appeal for £50,000 to build a neces- 
cary hostel for students on tha beasts ul estate, to equip and maintain 
he college, and to provide teachers. The British Bade tanion move- 
rent now has, Mr. Pugh declares, “the opportunity to carry out 2 
creat and inspiring experiment in workers’ education.” 


i 
ié 


' 











LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 


_ 





Agreement Not to Sue One of Two Joint Wrongdoers 
A RATHER UNUSUAL case was recently before the Federa! 


courts of Oregon, involving injury to a workman as thie 

result of the combined negligence of two parties. One 
Barger was employed by a stevedoring company on the dock of 9 
lumber company, assisting in loading a cargo sold by the company, 
and delivered by it “within reach of the ship’s gear,” 1. @., near 
enough to the vessel so that it could be reached by the boom, pulleys, 
etc., used in loading. An employee of the lumber company moved a 
car loaded with lumber down to the desired point, unhooking the 
horse which moved it while the car was in motion. When it reached 
the proper stopping place Barger undertook to stop it by blocking. 
He failed, but a part of the load was jarred off, striking and injuring 
him. For this injury Barger claimed that both the employing steve- 
dore company and the lumber company which owned the dock and 
moved the cars upon it were responsible. The immediate employer 
negotiated the matter with Barger, and in consideration of the sum 
of $2,000 paid by it procured an agreement from him “that he will 
forever vein and will not bring any suit, action or proceeding at 
law in equity or a court of admiralty, or in any court” against thie 
employer and its insurer on account of the injuries sustained. The 
agreement further provided that it should not “affect or prejudice 
in any way any right or cause of action” that Barger might have 
against the lumber company. 

Action was brought against the lumber company on the ground 
that it was neghgent in failing to secure the lumber in place by 
stanchions, chains or otherwise, so as to prevent its falling off. The 
action was based on the provisions of section 6785, Oregon Laws, 
which requires the use of “every device, care, and precaution which 
it is practicable to use” for the protection of employees and the 
public. The State courts had construed this law as designed to 
protect employees, and an action under it “ will not lie at the instance 
of one who is not an employee carrying on his work at the place 
where he is injured.” This construction by the supreme court of 
the State was said to be binding on the Federal courts, and not on'y 
applying to the immediate employees of an owner, but extending 
he to “‘the protection of employees of others whose duties bring 
them within reach of the dangers and risks of such work”’ as it may be 
engaged in. It was an employee of the lumber company who »s°! 
the car in motion in the fulfillment of its contract to place the lumber 
within reach for loading, and that company’s obligations as to safety 
were held to extend to the protection of Barger, employed by the 
stevedoring company. ) 

The lumber company contended that the settlement with his 
immediate employer was a full satisfaction of Barger’s claim and 4 
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bar to this action. The court announced its commitment ‘to the 
proposition that a release of one joint tort feasor will release the 
others. There is, however, a distinction between a release and a 
covenant not to sue.’’ Reference was made to a decision in which 
similar action had been taken where it was found that “ full compensa- 
tion for his injuries was not received, but only partial satisfaction; 
and a reservation of his right to sue the other wrongdoer.” The 
present agreement was said to conform to all the tests of “a covenant 
not tosue.’’ ‘The jury had found the damages to amount to $4,500, 
and, under the court’s instructions, they had credited thereon the 
$2,000 paid by the stevedoring company. The judgment entered on 
this finding by the lower court was affirmed by the circuit court 
of appeals (Pacific States Lumber Co. v. Barger, 10 Fed. (2d) 335). 





“Safe Place to Work” 


N UNUSUAL application of the rule that it is the employer’s 
A duty to furnish his employees a safe place to work was made 
by the Supreme Court of North Carolina in a recent decision 
(Southwell v. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. (1926), 131 S. E. 670). 
H. J. Southwell was an engineer employed by the railroad company 
at a time when there was a strike on the road, and the property of 
the company was being picketed. Special police were employed. as 
quards, among them being an assistant yardmaster named Dallas. 
There was ill feeling between these two men, and Southwell had 
made threats and apparent attempts against Dallas. On a certain 
day when Southwell was coming in from a trip, Dallas was in con- 
versation with a superior, saying that he (Dallas) wanted “to ask 
Southwell to lay off of me and let me alone.” Dallas was armed 
at the teme, which his superior knew but did not take steps to prevent 
the meeting of the two men. Southwell used the normal mode or 
means of exit, was unarmed, and was shot by Dallas shortly after the 
parting between Dallas and his superior. 

Mrs. Southwell, as administratrix, brought action under the Fed- 
eral liability statute, claiming that her husband was in interstate 
commerce and that the employer had violated the Federal statute 
by an act of negligence in regard to the maintenance of a place for 
work which would be safe for the workmen. The trial judge charged 
that “the rights and liabilities of the parties in this action are gov- 
erned by an act of Congress known as the Federal employers’ liability - 
act,’’ and it was on the basis of negligence and not of “ willful injury” 
that the employer was held responsible. That is to say, it was not 
the willful injury done by Dallas, who killed Southwell, but the 
negligence of his superior who did not intervene when he had notice 
of the probabilities of danger if the men should meet that based the 
action; and on this theory of negligence the supreme court sustained 
the judgment securing to the administratrix an award of damages in 
the amount of $12,000. 
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Accidental Shooting of Night Worker as Injury Arising Out of 
Employment 


remains as a qualification for injuries entitled to compensation, 
disputes and disappointments will continue. A man is en. 
ployed, and his employment furnishes the eqs, in which his days 
are spent, and because of his presence at the place required, wit} 
fluctuating margins and boundary lines as to the closeness of rels- 
tionship, an injury is received. Undoubtedly it was “in the course 
of” the employment; but would it also ‘arise out of” the same? 
The Supreme Court of Illinois reversed an award of the industyia] 
commission, sustained by the Circuit Court of Cook County, where 
an employee, in the course of his employment at his employer's 
plant at night, was killed by policemen who took him for a robber, 
(Sure Pure Ice Co. v. Ind. Com., 150 N. E. 909.) The employee was 
an engineer. He and a fellow worker were in and about the plant. 
and in the course of events were together on the sidewalk in front o: 
the building, when the fellow employee said to the decedent, “Here 
comes the squad.” Decedent made no reply but turned and started 
toward the plant. The police automobile stopped and the officers 
got out and called to decedent to halt when he was about 10 feet 
distant from them. ‘He did not halt or answer, but continued to 
walk.” There was again an order to halt and a threat to shoot but 
the employee continued to the door of the plant when an officer 
shot and killed him. The question raised by the court was as to 
an accident arising out of the employment, the employee being 
present “in the performance of his duties as chief engineer in charge 
of the plant.” 3 
The rule was laid down that the injury “must have had its origin 
in some risk of the employment, * * * some causal relation 
between the employment and the injury.” It was held that there 
was here no causal relation such as entailed lability for compensation. 
The engineer’s ‘‘duties required him to be at the place where he 
was at the time he was killed. The duties of the policemen required 


S” LONG as the phrase “arising out of and in the course of” 


them to guard and protect from thieves, robbers, and burglars their 


* 


section of the city, including the plant of the [employer]. * 
What happened to [the injured man] might as well have happened 
to any man employed at night anywhere in the section guarded by 
these policemen. The cause of his death arose from an agency 
which was entirely outside of his employment, and there was no 
causal connection between the agency and the employment.” 

On this conclusion the award was set aside. No mention was 
made of negligence on the employee’s part, or any other grounds 
for the opinion than the absence of “causal connection,’ nevertheless 
the employee lost his life in the course of his employment and [us 
widow was left without redress. 
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STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 





Guaranteeing Full-Time Eamings in Two Paper Mills 


an account by Dr. Herman Feldman (pp. 133-138) of the unem- 
ployment compensation plan of two associate paper mills in 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Although it may be possible, the writer says, in a few years for a 
plant wishing to meet the problem of regularizing employment to 
start such a plan by copying one of the already existing models, at 
the present time such plants must rely on their own initiative in 
deseloping: & plan. The results of adapting the principle of unem- 
ployment insurance to the particular conditions in an individual 
plant are said to have usually been both distinctive and significant 
and the plan described in the article is considered to be in certain 
particulars one of the most advanced. 

It was the company’s purpose, in developing the plan, to reward 
length of service and loyalty to the firm. A progressive increase of 
wages is provided for during the first four years of employment and 
after the completion of five years of satisfactory continuous service 
full-time earnings are guaranteed. The plan applies to all wage 
earners from sweepers to skilled paper makers, numbering about 
600, but not to office employees, executives, or others on a salary 
basis. The base rates at which employees are hired are equal to 
and in many cases higher than the rates for similar work in the local- 
ity, and for skilled workers a service differential of 2 cents an hour 
above the base rate is added for each of the first four years of satis- 
factory service and of 1 cent an hour for unskilled workers, so that 
at the end of the fourth year skilled workers are receiving 8 cents 
an hour differential and unskilled workers 4 cents an hour differen- 
tial above the base rates. There are no further service differentials 
alter the first four years but instead the workers may apply for and, 
if their work is satisfactory, receive a signed agreement which guar- 
antees full-time employment. The agreement specifies that if the 
plant is not in operation a sufficient number of hours to equal or 
exceed the amount of the salary, the regular wage rate will be paid 
weekly. This amount will be subject to adjustment under any 
condition affecting a general adjustment of wages. No compensa- 
tion is paid for lost time due to legal holidays. 

For the purpose of the wage payments the year is divided into 13 
periods of 4 weeks each so that a man earning $40 a week, for 
example, is guaranteed $160 for every 4-week period. Ii short time 
occurs, the worker is excused until he is needed and is paid the 
difference between his earnings and the guaranty. Extra earnings 
for overtime during a given period are applied against any short 
ume occurring during the period, eitheugh overtime within an 
4-week period is not balanced against short time in another period. 


Ts March issue of Industrial Management (New York) contains 
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The plan is regarded as unusual in two respects: First, because as 
soon as an employee has received the protection of the guaranty po 
wages are lost on account of any “waiting period” or other qualifying 
stipulation and, second, because, aiheaah the agreement stipulate. 
that the company has a right to terminate the plan on four week,’ 
notice, this is merely a technical provision designed to save the fir 
from legal liability if it is in danger of bankruptcy. This clause 
reads: ‘‘ The company reserves the right to terminate this agree- 
ment, under any conditions which in the opinion of the compan, 
may make it powerless to continue it,’’ but is followed by the state- 
ment, “‘It is not the intention of the company to exercise this right 
except in case of serious fire or other calamity or conditions beyond 
our control. Under such conditions * * * termination of the 
agreement will not become effective except after four weeks’ notice.” 

A comparison of these two features with other plans is made. |) 
eight week plans, five of which were voluntarily adopted by the com- 
panies and the others secured through the pressure of trade-unions, 
it is not necessary to be an employee of the company for five years, 
but on the other hand none of these plans entirely remove the hazard 
of unemployment as does the one under consideration. In the other 
plans the workers are entitled to compensation for only part of the 
time lost, ranging as low as 40 per cent in the “‘ Chicago plan” which 
is in force among 35,000 men’s clothing workers in Chicago.  /n 
most cases, also, a certain number of weeks of unemployment must 
be borne by the employee himself before he is eligible for benetiis. 
This ranges from 1 week to as much as 12 weeks in a year, althougl, 
in one plan a percentage of the regular wage is paid for any period 
of idleness amounting to one-half day or over. 

There is a difference between this and other plans also in the dura- 
tion of payments, as several of the plans set up definite unemploy- 
ment funds and the liability for payments ceases when these funds 
are exhausted, while others of the plans provide for payment for » 
limited number of weeks. . 

The liability of a company in a plan of the kind described obvious! 
depends upon the proportion of employees who will stay five year: 
and thus be covered by this guaranty. When the plan was starici 
it was made retroactive to the extent that five years of prior service 
was counted. At that time there were 121 employees with this 
length of service, while in October, 1925, there were 275, or an increiise 
from 19% per cent to 45% per cent of the full working force. Thuis 
increase in the average length of service has therefore increased thie 
liability of the company but the firm has weighed the matter care- 
fully and considers that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 
The reasons which convince the firm that the risk is worth taking 
are that the extra payments have proved not to be so large as mighi 
be expected; certain economies are possibile, and the liability whic) 
must be assumed stimulates constructive planning. The firm a!so 
believes that a wise investment in human nature is econoinica!!y 
sound. 

During the period from March 1, 1921, to Oetober 1, 1925, the sum 
paid for time during which the employees under the guaranty were 
excused from reporting for duty amounted to $9,644, or 0.27 per cen! 
of the total pay roll for both companies for that period, while the 
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amount of wages paid to workers under guaranty while engaged on 
work supplied them other than their regular duties was $54,671, or 
1.56 per cent of the total pay roll for the period. 

it has not been the custom of the company to give paid vacations 
to any of its factory workers and in paying for idle time the company 
has therefore, in a sense, adopted the scheme of paid vacations as a 
means of meeting slack periods. 

The question of discharge is important in a ee of this kind as the 
power of dismissal might be abused in a dull period. During the 
time the plan has been in operation only five employees covered by 
the guaranty have been discharged, two for excessive drinking, two 
for insubordination, and one for repeated carelessness. The rules 
specify that no employee of 5 years’ standing shall be discharged 
without the case being first submitted to the general superintendent 
or manager. An employee may be pLanela without pay pending 
investigation by the general superintendent and if the charge is 
incompetency the question of placing such an employee in work better 
suited to his capabilities is considered. For infringement of rules or 
insubordination an employee may be summarily dismissed. 

In view of some of the unusual features of the plan the writer 
states that it seems strange that it has not received more attention 
but thinks that this is probably due to the fact that it was connected 
with a strike called by union officials because they claimed the intro- 
duction of a guaranty was aimed to win away their membership. 
Because of this action the company insisted on an individual contract 
being signed by those who came back to work. According to the 
writer this contract does not prohibit their belonging to a union nor 
does the firm discriminate against union men, although the union 
officials still regard the plan as an attempt to alienate the workers 
from their union. It is not denied that a worker who goes on strike 
will lose all his service advantages but on the other hand the leaders 
of the local union interviewed by the writer did not allege victim- 
ation of union men and had no complaint to make i, eg 
the wages and working conditions, which were admitted to be bet- 


ter than the average. The writer also states that the firm is willing 
to deal with union officials. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in March, 1926 
har tye in manufacturing industries in March decreased 


0.6 per cent, while pay-roll totals increased 0.2 per cent. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of employment for March js 
93.7 as compared with 94.3 for February, and the index of pay-rol| 
totals for March is 99.1 as compared with 98.9 in February. 
The actual difference in general employment conditions between 
February and March is slight. However, the increase in pay-roll 
totals in March, although small, indicates an upward tendency. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in February and March, 1926 


‘THE volume of employment increased in March in 4 of the 9 geo- 

4 graphic divisions—the Pacific, South Atlantic, East North 
Central, and New England, in the order named—the greatest, in- 
crease being 1.3 per cent. The greatest decrease was 1.6 per cent in 
the Mountain division. Pay-roll totals increased more than 2 per 
cent in both the Pacific and New England States, and there were 
smaller increases in four other divisions. 

Seven of the 12 groups of industries show increased employment 
in March, the greatest increase (4.7 per cent) being in the chemical 
group, with the stone, clay, and glass group coming next, with an 
increase of 2.1 per cent. Nine of the 12 groups show increased pay- 
roll totals, the chemical and the tobacco groups leading with gains of 
approximately 5 per cent each, followed by metals (other than iron 
and steel) and vehicles with gains of approximately 234 per cent each. 

The food and the leather groups each lost over 1 per cent of their 
employees, and the tobacco group decreased slightly less than ! per 
cent, while textiles and the miscellaneous group each decreased one- 
tenth of 1 per cent inemployment. The food and the leather groups 
show decreases in employees’ earnings corresponding to their de- 
— employment, and the textile group of industries shows no 
change. 

Thirty-one of the 53 separate industries show gains in employment 
in March, the seasonal fertilizer industry again showing a very large 
increase—25.3 per cent. The increases in employment in other 
industries are small, the leading 7 ranging from 3.6 per cent to 2.1 
‘vo cent. Of the 7 industries concerned only 1 (automobiles) has a 
arge number of employees, the remaining 6 industries being chew- 


ing tobacco, glass, women’s clothing, baking, rubber boots, and brick. 
a and meat packing shows its customary March <e- 


crease in employment (4.6 per cent in this instance) ; confectionery, 
silk goods, and carriages and wagons each reported about 3 per cent 
fewer employees; and the woolen and worsted goods industry instead 
of showing recovery from recent labor difficulties shows a further 
decrease in employment of 2.5 per cent. 

The industries noted as showing the largest increases in emp!oy- 
ment also reported corresponding increases in pay-roll totals, except 
chewing tobacco which shows decreased. earnmgs of employees. 
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Other industries reporting increased employees’ earnings of over 2 
per cent are elgars (over 6 per cent), book and job printing (4 per cent), 
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ice cream, hardware, cement, millinery, brass, steel shipbuilding, 
stamped ware, steam-car building and repairing, stoves, foundry and 
machine shop, and millwork. 


Six industries reported decreased pay-roll totals over 2 
These are slaughtering and meat packing, automobile tires, si 


er cent. 
k goods, 


chewing and smoking tobacco, men’s clothing, and woolen goods. 
For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 

employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 

drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 








Industry 


Slaughtering and meat 
ith. nneamenieonhbtal 
sf ll, ee eee 
oe RE Sy. 
4, co ae Na a Pe 
ee un 
Sugar refining, cane......----- 


Textiles and their products ____ 
300s RES, i 
Hosiery and knit goods_-___-__- 
Re he Salem de 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 
Carpe ae SUS... 22... ana 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 
Clothing; men’s.........-...- 
Shirts and collars........----- 
Clothing, women’s - -_ -_-_--- 
Millinery and lace goods-_-_--.- 


Iron and steel and their prod- 
Ce aenios 
Iron and steel. _ - _- 
Structural ironwork -.._.---. 
Foundry and machine-shop 
Ah REIS alien IS Bi 
i lI li lie EPA BB 
Machine tools _.............-. 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus- 
Stoves 


Lumber and its products_____. 
Lumber, sawmills -__.-.--_--- 
Lumber, millwork............ 
_ ss ARN A te 


Leather and its products _____- 
Leather 


Paper and printing... _______. 
Pee UD, ...6.----.-- 
Paper boxes -_ __.__- harping 
Printing, book and job- - ----- 
Printing, newspapers. -------- 


Chemicals and allied products. 
a ail dine 


Food and kindred products.__| 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments 





1 No change. 


1,427 


81 
261 
203 
366 
500 

16 


1, 702 
336 
255 


30 


1, 644 
212 
160 


838 
66 
163 
116 
89 


1, 622 
389 
252 


the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1926 


|The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total of a:] groups, are weighted] 








| 
Number on pay roll | 





Amount 
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Per 
cent of 
February,| March, | change 
1926 1926 

202,429 | 199,263 | —1.2 
76, 496 73, 004 —4.6 
32, 217 31, 249 —3.0 
8, 372 8, 512 +1.7 
15, 803 15, 685 —0.7 
57, 688 59, 124 +2. 5 
11, 853 11, 689 —1.4 
571,039 | 569, 486 —6.1 
200, 623 202, 645 +1.0 
84,678 | 84,743 | +0.1 
61,541 | 59,688| —3.0 
61, 212 59, 680 —2.5 
22, 581 22, 988 +1.8 
26, 842 26, 884 +0. 2 
60, 605 59, 676 —1.5 
22, 620 22, 361 —1.1 
17, 964 18, 439 +2. 6 
12, 373 12, 392 +0. 2 
654, 352 656, 338 +0. 6 
289, 250 288, 385 —0.3 
22, 674 22, 724 +0. 2 
219, 225 222, 416 +1.5 
35, 708 35, 257 —1.3 
31, 531 31, 931 +4-1.3 
40, 025 39, 466 —1.4 
15,939 | 16,159 | +1.4 
198, 131 198, 660 +0, 2 
103, 621 103, 944 +0. 3 
34, 266 34, 591 +0. 9 
60, 244 60, 125 —0.2 
124, 871 123, 195 —1,.3 
30, 044 30, 075 +0. 1 
94, 827 93, 120 —1.8 
168, 800-| 169, 806 +0,7 
56. 603 56, 783 --0. 3 
19, 244 19, 199 —0.2 
45, 559 46, 072 +1. 1 
47, 394 47, 752 +0. 8 
84, 261 86,384 | +4.7 
23, 638 23, 668 +0. 1 
9, 724 12, 182 25. 3 
50, 899 50, 534 —0.7 





February, 
1926 


$5, 121, 709 


1, 908, 990 


596, 724 
279, 097 
413, 322 
1, 566, 297 
357, 279 


11, 517, 131 
3, 325, 725 
1, 599, 653 
1, 333, 293 
1, 348, 932 

590, 308 
664, 143 
1, 509, 304 
373, 495 
492, 330 


279, 948 | 


19, 608, 996 
8, 862, 308 
662, 046 


6, 603, 456 
894, 859 
971, 209 


1, 164, 760 
450, 268 


4, 461, 990 
2, 178, 889 

831, 134 
1, 451, 967 


2, 908, 727 
766, 155 
2, 142, 572 


5, 384, 834 
1, 533, 573 

426, 626 
1, 544, 406 
1, 880, 229 


2, 398, 701 
608, 021 
178, 482 

1, 612, 198 














of pay roll 
Per 
j cent of 
| March, | change 
| 1926 
| 
| $5,067,868 | —1,1 
1, 835, 806 —3.8 
588, 338 —1.4 
289, 092 +3. 6 
408, 795 —1.1 
1,590,012} +41.5 
355, 825 —0.4 
11, 477, 821 (4) 
3, 367, 540 +1.3 
1, 607, 036 +0. 5 
1, 286, 135 —3.5 
1, 317, 895 —2.3 
596, 835 +1.1 
} 663, 067 —0.2 
1, 473, 615 —2.4 
371, 303 —0.6 
506, 126 +2.8 
288, 269 +3.0 
| 19,973,790 | +2.0 
9, 008, 406 +1.6 
, 296 +0. 6 
6, 765, 866 +2. 5 
922, 426 +3.1 
982, 197 +1.1 
1,166,217} +01 
462, 382 +2.7 
4, 492, 800 +0.6 
2, 190, 234 +0. 5 
848, 655 +2.1 
1, 453, 911 +0, 1 
| 2,877,687 —1,0 
770, 165 . 5 
2, 107, 522 —1.6 
5,478,468 | +41.8 
1, 537, 101 +0. 2 
428, 448 +0. 4 
1, 606, 153 +4.0 
1, 906, 766 +1.4 
2, 483, 959 +5.0 
617, 815 +1.6 
222,813 | +24.8 
1, 643, 331 +1.9 
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Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 








Industry 


February, 
1926 


March, 


February, 
1926 


March, 
1926 





Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ucts 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 

Stamped and enameled ware. 

Brass, bronze, and copper 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 
Cigars and Cigarettes 


Carriages and wagons 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies. ---_----- 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 
Shipbuilding, steel 


31 
150 


981 
209 
74 


204 
494 


401 
94 


150 
40 
11 
66 
40 


46, 781 
13, 641 


33, 140 
42, 766 

9, 098 
33, 668 


524, 206 
, 357, 405 
2, 126 
17, 814 
146, 861 


260, $50 
29, 970 
116, 780 
8, 380 


18, 720 
59, 003 
27,797 


366, 502 


’ 


17, 859 
149, 193 


259, 516 
29, 555 


116, 473 
8, 320 
19, 169 
58, 006 
27, 993 


+++ 1+ 
LOwe, 
ag = 


22 2% 
so 72 (UO 


1+ 
™ go 
BO 


—0.7 
+2.4 
—1.7 
+0.7 





$2, 827, 185 
685, 199 


773, 916 
355, 808 
1, 012, 262 


1, 260, 695 
329, 550 
931, 145 
730, 253 
151, 784 
578, 469 


16, 932, 651 
12, 084, 006 
46, 610 


538, 771 
4, 263, 264 


7, 567, 390 
865, 940 


3, 395, 622 
246, 501 
440, 807 

1, 843, 423 
775, 097 


$2, 909, 642 
706, 133 
800, 180 
360, 098 

1, 043, 231 


1, 296, 589 


338, 716 | 


957, 873 


761, 682 


148, 065 
613, 617 


17, 375, 563 





| 
} 
} 
| 


| 
| 


12, 410, 203 | 
45, 758 | 


537, 742 
4, 381, 860 


7, 546, 064 
854, 946 


3, 408, 902 
248, 625 
460, 814 

1, 775, 816 
797, 861 








9, 701 


2, 985, 729 





2, 997, 486 











80, 720, 262 





81, 742, 833 








Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
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GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 


f 
| 
} 
| 
| 





1,317 
2, 368 
2, 575 
921 
982 
406 
366 
162 
604 


24, 628 
107, 311 





+0. 7 
—0.2 
+0. 8 
—0.8 
+1.2 
—0.6 
~—0.4 
—1.6 
+1.3 
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2, 985, 729 
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Employment on Class I Railroads 








1, 716, 208 





1 Amount of pay roll for one month, 
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Comparison of Employment and ne Totals in March, 1925, and March, 


FMPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries was 1.5 per cent 
greater in March, 1926, than in the same month of 1925, and 
employees’ earnings were 2.6 per cent greater. 

The volume of employment in this 12-month period increased 7 
per cent in the “ast North Central States, 4.4 per cent in the South 
Atlantic States, and 2.8 per cent in the Pacific States. The Middle 
Atlantic and the Kast South Central divisions show small increases, 
and the New Eng'and division shows no change. In the remaining 
three divisions the decreases were over | per cent each. 

Five of the 12 groups of industries show marked improvement, 
both in employment and in employees’ earnings, in the year’s time, 
and two other groups report fair increases. The greatest gain in 
employment was 6.9 per cent in the vehicle group, and the greatest 
gain in employees’ earnings was 7 per cent each in the iron and steel 
and in the other metals groups. 

The food, textile, lumber, leather, and tobacco groups all show 
less satisfactory conditions in March, 1926, than in March, 1925. 

The separate industries showing the most notable gains in this 
12-month period both in employment and in pay-el totals are 
machine tools (25.3 per cent and 31.7 per cent in the two items), 
automobiles (21.1 per cent and 19.4 per cent in the two items), 
agricultural implements, fertilizers, wind eidetricgh machinery. 

The greatest falling-off is shown in the woolen and worsted goods 
industry—15 per cent in employment and 17.8 per cent in pay-roll 
totals—and in millinery dad lace goods—13.5 per cent and 12.4 
per cent, respectively, in the two items. 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—MARCH, 192%, WITH 
MARCH, 1925 
[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups, and for the total, are weighted] 








Per cent of Per cent of 























change, March, change, March, 
1926, compared |f | 1926, compared 
with March, | with March, 
Industry —_ Industry | _ 
Nuinber| Amount | Number} Amount 
on pay | of pay | on pay of pay 
roll roll | roll | roll 
Food and kindred products..| —2,0 —0.8 | Iron and steel and their | 
Slaughtering and meat | products......____...--____-- | +47 +70 
ee —6.8 —3.9 | 8 a re —1.0 +1.4 
Confectionery ............... +2.1 +0. 8 | Structural ironwork_-_-._---- +5.9 +9.5 
oo. banc demock +2.5 +7.8 | Foundry and machine-shop 
ese —5.3 —5.4 | ES ae aes ae +8. 3 +11.7 
ala Sage a +1.5 +3.6 | i lal aa ili ee —0.8 +6.9 
Sugar refining, cane... __._-. —4.7 —5.4 Machine tools___._....------ +25. 3 +31.7 
| Steam fittings and steam 
Textiles and their products. —2.6 —4,1' and hot-water heating 
Cotton goods.........._...... —L1 —1.5 | apperatus.__..............- +4.9 +4.3 
Hosiery and knit goods____- +3.4 +7.0 | ae eas —Li —2.4 
_ ¢ * TSS aes +3. 6 +2 2 
Woolen and worsted goods..| —15.0 —17.8 || Lumber andits products....| -—3.0 —1.6 
Carpets and rugs... _.-_._._- —1.2 —6.2 Lumber, sawmills._________- —5.1 —4.5 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Lumber, millwork. ________- +2. 2 +4.8 
each ccen-stbaceel | "8 —3.4 | | * raat tee: Sain nic +0. 4 +3.0 
Clothing, men’s.___________- —1.8 —6.9 
Shirts and collars._..._._._- +3.5 +2.2 || Leather and its products____- —4,2 —6.0 
Clothing, women’s... _____.- —5.9 —6.2 Se +0. 9 +0. 3 
Millinery and lace goods....| —13.5 —12.4 | Boots and shoes......--.--..| —5.7 —8.6 
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COMPARISON OF. EMPLOYMENT: -AND PAY-ROLL»«TOTALS—MARCH, 1926, WITH 
MARCH, 1925—Continued 





























Per cent of Per cent of 
change, March, change, M arch; 
1926, compared 1926, com pared 
a> | with March, 
25 5 
Industry | Industry —_ 
ESPs * Ss San ee | Peas : 
Number| Amount | Number Amount 
on pay | ofpay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll | roll | roll 
Paper and printing. 4+1.6|  +6.4 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Paper and pulp___._.------- —1.0 $0.5 1) Qutbe@e < 2225s ck ek +6.9 +45 
Paper boxes. - - --- < Sl aegis +1.4 +4.5 | pe ae ee $21.1) +194 
Printing, book and jeb- ---- +0. 5 +6. 7 Carriages and wagons _--_.. +6. 9 | ~2.() 
Printing, newspapers--_,---- +4.9 +87 Car building and repairing, 
Nene A om aire eae, Sige. st +0. 1 —].8 
Car building and repairing, 
pia or pa and — yt 46.3 +56 steam-railroad......___.-- —3.1 —§7 
ee Sea See +2.0 +2.9 || Miscellaneous industries____- +5.5 14.9 
i | ESD Re hae +11.4 +17.8 Agricultural implements....| +13.4 | +185 
Petroleum refining ------.-- +8. 9 +3. 9 Electrical machinery, appa- 
: ratus, and supplies - --.-_-- +10. 4 +1] 
*ianos and organs_-_____-_-_-_- —1.2 0. 
Stone, clay, and glass pro- Rubber Rests aor shoes.__.| -+7.1 L7 
es weemennceeweee-ennsss or “ Automobile tires.._........| +3.6 42.9 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta., —&0| —27 Te eee rit educeee| tt 
PO ce bak clntidinanip stipe at —2.2 +1.0 a a ee ae ae | +FhS +2.6 
Sg Livia ncetans Aauaieinel +8, 5 ee we r 
Recapitulation 
ae products, other than | 45.8 47.0 GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | 
Stamped and enameled New Zugiand -...--- 25... } = (2) +1.5 
Ee ray: +84 +11.7 || Middle Atlantic____.....-..._.- +0. 6 | +1.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper East North Central _---_...__-- 7.0 +83 
SON... ddecdduccububed +4, 6 +5.4 || West North Central__......._-- —1.2 +0). 8 
ee ae +4.4 +5.6 
East South Central___-__------_- 40.2) 41.7 
Tobacco products._________...| —5,8 —0,3 || West South Central_..._.-__._- —1.1 | 3.4 
Chewing and smoking to- inane inact ee —1.1) 1.4 
bacco and snuff__. woocseosl +8.9 SC nn ccbuctcencenssaire +2. 8 | -1.4 
Cigars and cigarettes -_--_._- | —7.6 —1.6 WME TOE A I> Sie, ary) 











Employment on Class I Railroads 


























7 Per cent Per cent 
Month and year gone of pment of 
pay change pay change 
he | EES Ee cae ee eee oes ee 1, 708, 884 ve 1 $216, 637, 569 |_...._---- 
ET RE eo os ee ee Bes ore 1, 716, 208 +0. 4 1 220, 675, 657 +1.9 
1 No change. 2 Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Per Capita Earnings 


PEK CAPITA earnings in March, 1926, were 0.9 per cent higher 
than in February, 1926, and 1.1 per cent higher than in March, 
1925. 

Forty of the 53 separate industries show increased per capita 
earnings in March as compared with February. The cigar industry 
leads all others with an increase of 7.9 per cent; hardware increased 
4.4 per cent; and cement increased 3.5 per cent. All other increases 
were less than 3 per cent each. The outstanding decrease in pe! 
capita earnings was 5.8 per cent—in chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff. The automobile tires industry shows a drop of 2 per cent, 
and baking shows a drop of 1 per cent. 
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Thirty industries show increased per capita earnings in March, 
1926, as compared with March, 1925. The 2 industries leading in 
this respect, being the same as in the monthly comparison but in 
reverse order—hardware and cigars. The continued disturbance in 
some districts in the woolen and worsted goods industry caused a 
further decline in per capita earnings, in March as compared with 
March, 1925, of 3.3 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, MARCH, 1926, WITH FEBRUARY, 1926, AND 
MARCH, 1925 















































Per cent of Per cent of 
change March, change March, 
1926, com- 1926, com- 
pared with— pared with— 
Industry Rade 5 A ~ Industry ae 
ont March, ie March, 
me | r9g | 1925 
Cigars and cigarettes_-_.......-.- +7.9| -+6.5 || Paper boxes......--...-.-.....-.- +0.7| +5.2 
SS SESS eS eyo +4. 4 +-7.7 || Printing, newspapers_------------ +.7 +3.8 
eee i ee eet ee, te OF +3. 5 —.5 || Shirts and collars_...............- +.5 —1.2 
Millinery and lace goods__-_----.- +2.8 +1.6 || Hosiery and knit goods_........-- +.4 +3.4 
Printing, book and job___.---...-}| +2.8 $6.2 f pester... fic....d.... ucsdieg +.4 —.5 
Petroleum refining -.--.-.--------- +2.7 —4.4 || Structural ironwork -___--.-.----- +.4 +3.3 
Shipbuilding, steel ._..-.........- +2. 2 ~.8 f DUsmeous. <............ sain +.3 +2.6 
Brass, bronze, and eopper prod- eee roe +.2 —2.4 

a lke wcities Beticeccnape- +2.1 +.8 || Cotton goods -.....-...-..-.-.-.--- +.2 —.8 
Rubber boots and shoes.--_.-_.-.-- +2.) +.4 || Lumber, sawmills_-....-.....-..-- +.2 +.6 
10 GE SINI ioe dns ssn ccoceb in +-2.0 +2.6 || Woolen and worsted goods------- +.2 —3.3 
ee ee eee +1.9 +5.7 || Agricultural implements ----_---- +.1 +4.8 
EE: a Ae +1.7 —1.4 || Automobiles -..-_.-.-.-.-.---.--- +.1 —1.4 
Pianos and organs...........-...- +1.6 +.6 || Clothing, women’s---_---.-------- +.1 +.6 
os, EES EE Sia +1.5 +.8 || Machine tools_-.......--.-...-.--- —.1 +5. 2 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- Paper aS Pe A a Agee FF —.1 +1.1 

water heating apparatus-----_--_- +1.5 —.3 || Dyeing and finishing textiles _-__-_- —.3 —2.2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___.--~- +1.3 hE TE Ps 6nd Wee Bap wcwcdibedkcwss —.3 +6. 0 
iitilndnte sdk bantecedan +1.3 iG PM. fen. -+deudsbawsetedwacsed —.3 —.5 
Car building and repairing, steam- Car building and repairing, elec- 

Ie eb hee dee bopnunceber +1.2 ~EOr . eee 2. 8.+....cen..---.- —.4 —1.5 
Stamped and enameled ware_-__..} +1. 2 DG a nn G docncccdbnnkaneos —.4 +1.0 
Carriages and wagons. __- TEX %.,: +1.1 «At Oe SE... id. Bens cchbacese-oe —.6 —1.7 
Lambert, SIWOSK... ....<-ccce0ss +1.1 +2.2 || Carpets and rugs-_......-..---.--- —.7 —4.9 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Be ee ere —.8 —4.9 

ee Seek oe cio en +1.0 et 8 SEE hee: Sr —1.0 +1.9 
Sugar refining, came..___.-........| +1.0 —.7 || Automobile tires. -............-.-- —2.0 —.8 
jg NORE EC aay Seen 1 +.8 +3.3 | Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-- +.8 TEST Me GE. cocushobbibecdetoccses —5.8 —.4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

SE Ts ole conpeesceskoe +.7 +.7 | 








Wage Changes 


IFTY-FOUR establishments in 16 industries reported wage-rate 
increases in the month ending March 15. These increases, aver- 
aging 2.7 per cent, affected 10,405 employees, or 44 per cent of the 
total employees in the establishments concerned. More than one- 
half of the employees affected by these increases were in the steam-car 
building and repairing industry, and one quarter were in the iron and 
steel industry. 

Wage-rate decreases were reported by 3 establishments in 3 indus- 
tries. These decreases, averaging 9.9 per cent, affected 909 em- 
ployees, or 93 per cent of the total employees in the establishments 
concerned. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 19 





















































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
a RA Per cent of employes 
Yumber ; 
Industry Total reporting ' , | 
increase nestab- | In ajj 
rom a or de- Range | Average a. lishments | estaj 
ing crease in Teporting lish 
wage increase or | ments 
rates decrease in | report 
wage rates | ing 
| av 
Increases 
| ee | 
NE bi natitnivamirese- / 200 3 4-18 | 5.9 733 | 54 
OO” "ea aa |. 12 2-4.5 | 2.7 2, 496 | 41 
Foundry and machine-shop | | 
SS eS 838 6 5-10 7.3 223 17 
pS 163 5 3-10 6.2 49 8) (1) 
Lumber, sawmills -_.......-..-.-- 389 | « 1 4.3 4.3 95 100 (1) 
Lumber, millwork...........--- 252 | 2 15-16 | 15. 5 192 | 63 | 
eae ee ae 381 2 9-11 10. 1 14 | 6 (1) 
IN ln pannmeinginiet 144 2 5 5.0 242 | 82 
ae ee 178 1 10 | 10.0 10 7 (1) 
Printing, newspapers-_--.......-- 210 2 6-7 6.3 | 23 il (1) 
oS Sy Ree 94 1 10 | 10. 0 102 6 (1) 
sc 209 3 5-10 | 6.9 255 12 (1) 
Carriages and wagons_____---_--- 74 2 2. 5-5 | 3.8 19 32 1 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad__-......-.---- 204 3 6.7 6.7 188 70 | 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad ___-.......----- 494 6 2.8 | 2.8 5, 656 78 4 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies_...........-- 150 3 1-10 | 3.4 112 6 (4) 
Decreases 
lit Plies AE heel Sa 212 1 10 | 10. 0 | 840 100 (1) 
Furniture.............-........ | 381 1 3 | 3.0 | 19 40} (t) 
_ Eel SURPRISES | 124 1 10 | 10, 0 | 50 56 (!) 


! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


NDEX numbers for March, 1926, and for February, 1926, and 
March, 1925, showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 53 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in tle 
following table. 

The general index of employment for March, 1926, is 93.7, this 
number being 0.6 per cent lower than the index for February and 1.5 
per cent higher than the index for March, 1925. The general index 
of pay-roll totals for March, 1926, is 99.1, this number being 0.2 
per cent higher than the index for February and 2.6 per cent higher 
than the index for March, 1925. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the im- 
portance of the industries. 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 















































1925 | 1926 
| 
Industry March February March 
| 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll 
ment totals {| ment totals ment totals 
sey } 
CeO: oa ab cee cnn ssaqensccecens 92.3 96.6 | 94,3 98,9 93, 7 $9, 1 
Food and kindred products___._....._. 90. 1 92.6. 89. 4 92.9 88, 3 91.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing- . ---.- 85. 2 85.1 | 83. 3 85. 0 79. 4 81.8 
re ees eee ee 82.8 91. 6 | 87.1 93. 6 84. 5 92.3 
[ee Che 21 cn pie Ghubsosdematibbnw sshd 84. 5 88.3 | 85. 1 91.9 86. 6 95. 2 
oe gl Sele RS MecSactie aes Se 90. 6 92.3 86. 4 88.3 85. 8 87.3 
OS a ee a a ae Se 98. 3 100. 9 97.4 102.9 99.8 104. 5 
Sugar refining, came... --...........-.- 105. 4 110. 2 101.9 104.7 100. 4 104.3 
Textiles and their preducts_____..__._.- 92.4 97.0 | 90. 1 93.6 $0.0 93.0 
RE nll Ghar 2 87.8 88. 8 | 86. 0 86. 4 86.8 87.5 
Hosiery and knit goods____-_.._...__- 98. 4 107. 5 | 101.6 114.4 101.7 115.0 
Silk goods_...-.---- $006k eB S ER erasec 100. 4 109. 5 | 107. 2 116.0 104. 0 111.9 
Woolen and worsted goods--._......-_- 91.9 92. 6 | 80.1 | 77.9 73. 1 76. 1 
Carpets _...--- TiN oe RETIN EY TTI 98. 5 98.7 95.6! 91.6 97.3 92. 6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___.__-__- 102. 8 110.1 101. 4 106. 6 101. 6 106. 4 
Coot es ©. 222.02 s2s. Ne gsc 89. 0 90. 0 88. 7 85. 8 87.4 83.8 
Geist SIG COMES ¢ iF - - <indscccneea-s 86. 4 90. 8 90. 4 93. 4 89. 4 92.8 
Clothing, women’s____- mi ie ts ea A TS aig 93. 0 104. 8 85.3 96. 6 $7.5 99.3 
Millinery and lace goods-_--_--.._...__- | 94. 8 102. 4 81.8 87.1 $2.0 89. 7 
iron and steel and their produets____- 88.8 94.0 92,4 98.6 93. 6 160, 6 
EL... onnccmsiacasecncooctihh 100. 6 105. 8 99. 9 105. 6 99. 6 107.3 
ae 88. 4 93. 7 93. 4 102. 0 93. 6 102. 6 
Foundry and machine-shop products-- 81.0 83. 6 86. 4 91.1 87.7 93. 4 
ETT. ets A ele eae Secldt 92.9 99. 2 93. 5 102. 8 92. 2 106. 0 
oc wchmbmananciice 82. 9 87.7 102. 5 114.2 103. 9 ‘115.5 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus___ --___-_--| 95. 4 102. 7 101. 6 107.0 100. 1 107.1 
SCR ORR. « RE AE EE | = 87.5 91.8 85.3 87.3 86. 5 89. 6 
Lumber and its produets.__. ___...__- 92.5 97.9 89.5 95. 7 89.7 96,3 
Lumber, sawmills... _...............-.. 88. 5 94. 6 83. 7 89.9 84. 0 90. 3 
Lammber, millwork _.-..........-...... 99. 9 108. 7 101. 2 106. 5 102. 1 108. 7 
es ohio Sucked sctentias ded 101. 6 105. 7 102. 2 108. 8 102. 0 108. 9 
Leather and its products__.______.______ 95.4 96. 0 92.6 91,1 91,4 96, 2 
OS SEEN SS es ee ee 92. 6 96. 5 93. 3 96. 3 93. 4 96. 8 
Beetws.ene Mes. .5..-- «24... -.. 6. 96.3 95. 8 92.4 89. 0 90. 8 87.6 
Paper and primting______._.____........- 101.5 106, 0 102, 4 109, 7 103, 1 111.7 
SS ee ane eee 96. 6 108. 0 95. 3 103. 3 95. 6 103. 5 
Ce, oo 0 dd ba tw 98. 4 108. 5 100. 0 107.7 99.8 108. 2 
Printing, book and job._._._...__ Acad 103. 4 107.9 102. 8 110.7 103. 9 115.1 
Printing, newspapers_................- 105. 6 107.6 110.0 115.4 110. 8 117.0 
Chemicals and allied products.________ 99. 0 100, 3 100, 5 100, 8 105, 2 105, 8 
ee  eunwmconene 93. 5 100. 5 95. 3 101. 8 95. 4 103. 4 
ae aie I 137.4 128. 3 122. 2 121.0 153. 1 151, 1 
Petroleum refining. .............-....- 89. 4 92. 2 98. 0 94.1 97. 4 95. 8 
Stone, clay, and glass products.________ 95.5 101, 9 94.3 100, 8 96.3 103, 8 
i hl la eB yale Paes 90. 9 94. 4 85. 2 84.9 84.8 87.6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_........_..- 94. 5 98. 4 89. 8 92. 5 91.7 95. 7 
OLE EE ais aa 116.0 119. 2 107.1 118. 9 107.6 120. 4 
0 SS Re RE ee ee 92. 7 101.8 97.2 108. 0 100. 6 111.3 
Metal products, other than fron and 
steal MOLE. BERR URE. ASE Pe 97.3 99,9 101,8 104, 0 102, 9 106. 9 
Stamped and enameled ware__________ 95. 0 94. 5 101. 5 102. 8 103. 0 105. 6 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. __- 98. 3 101.9 102. 0 104.4 102. 8 107. 4 
Tobacco produets__________-_____._____. 93.6 90, 4 89, 0 85.9 88, 2 90. i 
Ch and smoking tobaeco and 
RS RT aE SS 93. 2 98. 3 97.9 109. 8 101.5 107.1 
Cigars and cigarettes. ....... edaberd be 93. 6 89. 5 87.9 83. 1 86. 5 88. 1 
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Industry 


Employ- 
ment 


1925 


March 


1926 





February 





Pay-roll 
totals 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay-roll 


March 


Employ- | P; 


NDUS. 


ed 


‘y-roll 
Otals 


totals ment | t 
J | 





89.9 94,3 
97. 6 115.3 
88. 6 97.5 


89. 2 89. 0 
85. 1 81.2 
93.2 98, 4 
93. 6 ; 


89. 6 
97.2 
86. 4 
107.9 
90. 5 





Vehicles for land transportation 
ER ER rare BS CE 2 a a 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, electric- 


ss 
= 
. 

.) 


96. 1 
118. 2 
94.7 


89. 3 


— 


& BSS 


Ss £8 


wm COSI Or coe BS o 


— 


Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 


oo 
S 


Miscellaneous industries : 
Agricultural implements - - -.-..-_----- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

ERTS ET Rl call PRE altel re 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes____....._..--- 
i et ot 
Shipbuilding, steel ___- 


— 
_ 


— 


— 


ESSSE SB B 
esr we o- ~J —] ocean 


s8se2 88 




















The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to March, 1926, and the 
general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, to March, 
1926: 


GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


Employment (June, 1914, to March, 1926) 
[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 


| 1 
| 916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
| | 


110. 1 
103. 2 
104. 0 
103. 6 
106. 3 
108. 7 
110. 7 
109. 9 
112.1 
106. 8 
110. 0 
113. 2 


108, 2 


IN MANUFAC. 


| 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1924 
en 

76.8 | 87. 
82.3 


Month | 1920 1925 | 1926 


117.0 
117. 
117. 
115. 
115. 
114. 
114. 
112.7 
110.7 
113. 2 
115. 6 
117.2 


115, 0 





116. 1 
115. 6 
116.9 
117.1 
117.4 
117.9 
110. 0 
109. 7 
107. 0 
102. 5 
97.3 
91.1 


169. 9 


115. 
114. 
116. 
115. 
114. 


90.0} 93.3 
91.6) 94.3 
92.3) 93.7 
92. 

90. 9 | 

90. 

89.3 |_- 
89.9 | 

90. 9 | 
92. : 

92. 5 


92. 6 | 
91. 


104. 6 
107. 4 
109. 6 
109. 0 
109. 5 
110.0 
110.3 
110. 0 
111.4 
112.9 
114. 5 
115.1 


110.4 


January 
February - --- 
March 


% 
© 


SESSRESERSS 
F AUIAOSOeMK WRN AO 


August... ... 
September. -- 


November. -- 
December_ -- 


Aw anakoouws-a 


SASSRENSESES 
eo | £BOnowronrur De 





BSEESSS: 
RESRSESRSSSS 
S| emmevovceceo 
SSRARSERS 
=) Cf RP OOUCoOUo 


ae 





114, 2 


: 
% 
a 


Average. __ 
































Pay-roll totals (November, 1915, to March, 1926) 








Month | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 





71. 5 | 
76. 7 
74. 2 
72. 6 
76.9 
82.0 


— 


126. 6 
124. 8 
133. 0 
130. 6 
135. 7 
138. 0 
124.9 
132. 2 
128, 2 
123. 0 
111.3 
102. 4 


125, 9 


52.1 
57.8 
59, 

62. 1 
62. 5 
58. 7 


January 
February ------ 


Sons! ore © to 


RRSSERSS 


SESEEESSS 


CWDS SOHO © 


I. 
ae 


HFSS SH SPSS 
Ne Oo, HK OOOO 
SRaSESRESS 
HOW UIwWawnw on 
SROCCCBWeD 


—- SS 
—_— 
2s 
an a 
an 


111.3 
121.5 


103. 6 


=AISSSSSESSSE 
Qi Novounnworoorn 


Ss 





Oat a3 71 *3°+10 OO @ 
SNSNSSzZSRRS 
op 





— 
== 
No 


| 
08.6 297.6 





1 
. 3 
7 
0 
. 8 
9 
9 


9 
5 
. 2 
.0 
9 


ae 
=| SS 
—— iv oe 
= 


96,7 80, 0 100, 0 


2 Average for 3 months. 
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Average... __ 1, 79. 





























3 Average for 2 months. 








i Average for 7 months, 





0 


mh & 


Ga «a 


Ir 


Li 


Pa 


Ch 





6 


ii 


1.9 
59 
9.1 














since February. 





Industry 





Food and kindred products_______-. 
Slaughtering and meat packing - - 
EE ee re 
bccn apes sqctowhinan tert 





EMPLOYMENT IN 


_ Proportion: of Time :Worked. and 





er 
Sugar refining, cane..-........----- 





Textiles and their products_____ _ _- 
ccc awn olinginain an ska 
Hosiery and knit goods_-.--.._____- 
_ Re aa Re ie Se PTE 
Woolen and worsted goods______- 
Ne ee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__.__- 
Clothing, men’s 
OS aa eee 
Clothing, Women’s................ 





Millinery and lace goods_._-...._-- 


Iron and steel and their products__ 
Iron and steel 
Structural ironwork__.........._-- | 
Foundry and maehine-shop prod- 
LS ASS i ee SSS 
| eee: TEE 
Machine tools_-__-_- Rid antbcl seats 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus---_-_-_- 
Stoves 









Lumber and its products______- na 
Lumber, sawmills._..........-..--. 
Lumber, millwork. ..............- 
Furniture 












Paper and printing. ______.__...._-- 
POE ID. occ cemenee one ese 
Paper bo 
Printing, book and job............ 
Printing, newspapers-----......-- 







A SR a 
Petroleum refining ...........--.- 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 





Establish- | 


ments 
reporting 


| Total | Per 


num- | cent 
ber | idle | 


1, 093 
47 
. eee 
110 | 1 
302 | 
417 
11 | 


a) 
S 


s 











! 
Per cent of | Average | 


ments oper- 


hese percentages are unchanged 


ating— 


Full | Part 
time | time 
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establish- | per gent | establishments | Average 
offal | operating | Pere 
PR Ah ty full force 
operated) employed 
jinestab- |. bat euteab> 
lish- Full | Part A arma 
ments || normal | normal 6 vaties 
operating | force force pe & 
87 44 | 56 &4 
90 30 70 &4 
92 | 10 90 75 
99 | 5 95 68 
69 |) 42 57 &3 
94 74 25 4 
&9 36 64 77 
95 | 52 48 88 
96 |! 65 35 92 
93 || 47 53 87 
97 || 49 49 8&8 
94 || 44 55 87 
93 i! 78 22 G4 
94 || 48 52 x8 
95 |; 44 55 «6 
99 || 72 | 28 93 
96 | 55 | 44 88 
$2 24 71 73 
95 | 35 65 82 
96 | 47 52 91 
96 37 63 80 
} 
95 || 32 67 81 
28 || 33 67 86 
98 ! 22 78 70 
95 |) 5 47 90 
84 ! 
| 


| 
| 





40 
49 
43 
5 
71 
24 
36 


26 
19 
40 
15 
29 
44 
49 
23 


7 
19 
45 


29 
27 


99 
~s 


29 
33 
12 
30 
62 
% 
23 
24 





SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


‘Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries in 
March, 1926 


REPORT S in percentage terms from 7,390 establishments indicate 

that in March the plants in operation were working an average 
of 94 per cent of full time and employing an average of 87 per cent of 
a normal full force of employees. 


One per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 72 per cent 
were operating on a full-time schedule, and 27 per cent on a part- 
time schedule; 49 per cent had a normal full force of employees, and 
50 per cent were operating with reduced forces. 


ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING FULL 
: AND PART WORKING FORCE IN MARCH, 1926 
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Per cent of 





96 
97 
97 











47 51 
43 53 
53 45 


52 48 
69 31 
94 6 
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ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL. AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING Foi), 
AND PART WORKING FORCE IN MARCH, 1926—Continued 








{ — 


| ahii | Per cent of | Average Per cent of | 
ge | establish- | per coon establishments | Average 
reporting | ments oper-| of full operating per cent 
| ating— time with— > normal 
Industr operated || ull force 
y weg Dey eran 
| Tots ish- Sta 
| 1 otal Per Full Part lish Full Part ~ 5 Ao 
| num- time | time |_™ents normal | normal j °. ents 
ber | operating} force | force | OPErating 
| 




















| | i i 

Stone, clay, and glass products____| : | $9 | 89 1 50 43 | 
4 72} 91 | 59 41 | 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 2\| 54 86 || 49 40 
Pottery , say. Bel 93 46 54 
ae 70 d 92 51 49 


Metal products, other than iron 
and steel | 82 98 54 
Stamped and enameled ware 3: i 7 K 95 64 
Brass, bronze, and copper products | a 98 51 | 


Tobaceo preducts.__________________- 96 || 48 | 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
and snuff 98 || § 48 | 
Cigars and cigarettes___..........- 48 | 


Vehieles for land transportation _- 96 || | 39 
ee dence é--nbmesn~<> f 43 | 
Carriages and wagons 55 | 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

tric-railroad } 23 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
railroad . i 58 42 | 


Miscellaneous industries : 60 
Agricultural implements 62 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | lj 

and supplies 58 
Pianos and organs i 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 



































1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 





Trend of Employment and Employees’ Eamings in Cotton-Goods 
Mills, by Districts, 1923-1926 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents a tabulation show- 
ing employment conditions in the three principal cotion 
manufacturing districts of the United States—New England, 

Middle Atlantic, and Southern. 

The information is presented for each of the three groups of States 
separately and shows the trend of employment and employees 
earnings from month to month, from January, 1923, to March, 1920, 
inclusive." = 

In computing index numbers, to show relatively the variation 10 
number of persons employed and in pay-roll totals, January, 1923, is 
used as the base, or 100. : 

The index of employment in New England mills in the three and 
one-quarter years has varied from 102.1 to 67.1, and in March, 1920, 
stood at 80.5. The index of pay-roll totals in the same district has 
ranged between 115.4, in May, 1923, and 58, in September, 1925. 


—— 





1 Figures for months from January, 1923, to June-July, 1924, are reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
September, 1924. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT IN COTTON-GOODS MILLS 135 
L The index of employment in southern mills has been steadier, the 
; highest point having been 102.9 and the lowest 82.6. In March, 
~ & 1926, the index was 99.3. Pay-roll total index numbers were 110.7 
. ‘n December, 1923, 73.1 in July, 1924, and 104.9 in March, 1926. 


, TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN COTTON-GOODS MILLS 
: New England mills 


(Includes mills in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont] 























Employees Earnings 
KB ; 
B4 Monthly comparison Per 
) Second | ent of First Second 
rm month | change month month 
2 1923 
QR January-February —0. 2 9.8 |$1, 431, 345 | 03) 99.7 
February-March +2.3 | 102.1 | 1, 671, 450 2.7 | 102.4 
) March-April | —0.8 .3 | 1, 716, 733 1.2 |} 103.6 
April-May - 86, 661 +0. 3 .6 | 1, 790, 769 1.4] 115.4 © 
mT May-June 85, 324 —1.5 . 1 | 1,994, 704 4.3 | 110.5 
r June-July 3 71,459 | —13.8 3 | 1, 853, 532 547 6&5] 92.2 
July-August 78, 447 +9. 5 4 615 4.0} 95.9 
Qa August-September ae 79,007 | —L4 1 , 694, +2.6 | 98.4 
9p September-October ; 73,938 | —6.4 2 504, ‘ 87.4 
” October-November " 79,872 | +18 7 603, 86. 9 
November-December--._-_-- ‘ 83,719 | +6.0 1 802, 98.9 
7 
1924 
87 December, 1923-January " 80, 717 . 6 7 95. 1 
January-February---.----- 93, 486 . 6 1 93. 3 
gy February-March IS | | $9, 441 2 2 86. 6 
«) March-A pril | 90, 304 | 85,009 | —5.8 2 80.9 
April-May | 86, 82, 512 4.2 7 75.6 
85 May-June 7 | 8i, 79, 938 .8 3 68. 4 
5 June-July : 71, 427 3. 2 1 59.5 
8) July-August 7 72, 100 0 5 62.5 
8 August-September _____-__- 8 73, 372 Le 9 65. 6 
64 September-October______.-- . 77, 369 .4 3 70. 1 
aia October-November 2, 71, 224 Le 7 67.5 
8) f , 84, 827 5 4 8L.3 
1925 
December, 1924-January -- -- 88, 524 3 ‘ 81.7 
January-February f " 89, 716 .3 ‘ 82. 6 
February-March ‘ 95, 192 .9 , 908 82.5 
1 March-April q 95, 740 85. 4 , 899 82.1 
§ April-May tate. 94, 134 83. 8 , 850, 79.9 
May-June ( 91, 507 81.6 » 723 74.6 
j 75, 990 71.4 , 456, 66. 2 
" 82, 992 74.2 , 587 68.9 
August-September 75, 807 67.8 , 336 58.0 
y- September-October 85, 992 77.0 , GAL, ; 71.3 
October-November 864, 555 78. 6 64 72.3 
yn November-December 85, 423 77.1 74.7 


dl, 1 


926 
December, 1925-January___- 87, 082 
January-February 87, 699 
eS February-March 


a] a 


0, Middle Atlantic Mills 


$33 
wwe 
Bee 
Oe 



































. [Includes mills in New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania} 
iN ' Stee 








$69, 591 

92, 910 
121, 301 
147, 076 
144, 232 
131, 184 

96, 252 

85, 946 
112, 730 
116, 936 
115, 569 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN COTTON-GOODS MILLS—Continueq 





Monthly comparison 


Es- 


Employees 





tab- 
lish- 
ments 


First 
month 





1924 

December, 1923-January __-- 
January-February-.-_-------- 
February-March_--_--_---- 
Mareh-Aprtl...........<-.- 
Py ES ayes eee a 

po Ee eae ae 
(“ee eee 
eary eee... occ 
August-September--__....__- 
Septem ber-October-_......-- 
October-November-_--__-._--- 
November-December-.----. 


1925 
December, 1924-January _-_-_- 


January-February ---------- 


February-March. -..-.-.--- 
March-April__.-.......-.-..- 
April-May----- Sits ie chtltin ad cled 
May-June____- <Dtubp ciples obesne 
es Lipliner ti 
Fe. ap 
August-September-_-.----_-- 
September-October_-_-_ _-_-- 
October-November_--___._-- 
November-December-_---- -- 


1926 
December, 1925-January--.- 
January-February--_..._.--- 
February-March. -__-.------ 








10, 165 
10, 357 
10, 569 





Second 
month 


10, 908 
9, 495 
10, 111 
9, 132 
5, 299 
9, 766 
9, 884 
9, 877 
10, 165 


10, 357 
10, 569 
10, 444 


Per 


cent of 
change 


Middle Atlantic Mills—Continued 





Earnings 





Second 
month 








Lit 


+4++4+4+1 1 1 +e: 
PMP SHPO aos 


Fe ONMNAQeH AOwes 


CWNNNMWKNAAINAYW 





oo 


28S23N: 


oa 
= 


S2eBs 


RS 
er 


o2¢ 2 
FRSBRBBA! 
mI OWWSOO 


2 


on 


%F 
a 


$118, 950 
115, 125 


91, 953 
87, 834 
193, 392 
195, 435 
157, 217 


161, 139 | 


201, 252 


210, 720 | 
190, 667 | 








$115, 125 
99, 603 


’ 
91, 953 
87, 834 
84, 710 
186, 502 
157, 217 
161, 139 
201, 252 
202, 006 
190, 667 
229, 673 


225, 400 
218, 420 
240, 041 
238, 672 
193, 484 
189, 875 
184, 572 
114, 465 
192, 036 
213, 028 
202, 729 
228, 870 


229, 749 
220, 596 
232, 650 








Southern mills 


| 
Per | 
cent of | In 
change | “% 


[Includes mills in Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 


Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana 


Oklahoma, and Texas] 


1923 
January-February_....-.--- 
February-March..-...-.--.. 
March-April. _........-.--- 
Aprtl-Baay. - .< 5 one ee oes 
May-June-.---- Pe ae 
kt ined, ghee B. 
July-August................ 
August-September -_._-._-.- 
Septem ber-—October_____- ied 
October-November-_-_---_..-- 
November-December-.------ 


1924 
December, 1923-January-.-.-- 
January-February-_-_-_--.--.--- 
February-March ---_..--.-- 
March-April. .........---.- 
(SES EAS 


August-September - - ..----- 
Septem ber-—October_-__------ 
October-November___--- = D: 
November-December._----- 














1 January, 1923=—100. 








Pat bt et 
S55 
ow~m 


aovoon@enwnre 


SRESESS 


at et et 


$38 


SSSERR=S: 
NW EONWaAQworhw 


a) 
* 
a) 


$572, 152 
810, 487 
925, 019 
1, 045, 224 
1, 053, 136 
1, 054, 478 

995, 534 

950, 264 
1, 013, 752 
1, 051, 328 
1, 107, 623 


1, 128, 923 
1, 132, 291 
1, 116, 381 
1, 098, 703 
1, 073, 356 
1, 


’ 


941, 815 
838, 965 
923, 415 
964, 018 








1, 101, 940 
1, 116, 381 
1, 021, 271 
1, 048, 509 
994, 137 
945, 930 
853, 187 
905, 874 
953, 549 
1, 078, 887 
1, 126, 400 
1, 171, 548 





2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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" TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN COTTON-GOODS MILLS—Continued 
Southern Mills—Continued 














































| 
Employees Earnings 
Es- p eee Cty" aa as. iis 
: tab- 
{onthly comparison ich. glace 
ne ; . ee First | Second es In- | First Second | B... In- 
x month | month change dex! month month | change dex 1 
; _ ee sar EP a oe —- -— oo 
a 1925 
a5 ecomber, 1924-January-..-| 192 | 94,168 | 95,473 | +1.4 | 96.6 ($1, 204, 162 |$1, 202,200 | —0.2/ 99.0 
m8 anuary-February---.------ 192 | 94, 890 | 95, 934 +1.1 97.7 | 1, 193, 027 | 1, 212, 419 +1.6 | 100.6 
oo ebruary-Mareh........-.- 198 | 96,456 | 94,772 | —1.7 | 96.0; 1, 221, 271 | 1,227,970 | +0.5 | 101.1 
it i RON. phaccsessenne- 199 | 95, 132 | 94, 946 —0.2]) 95.8 | 1, 225, 747 | 1, 207, 500 =}. 5 99.6 
A pril-May - -.-- +=. nana 202 | 95,853 | 94,102} ~—1.8]| 94.1 | 1,218,378 | 1,192,573 | —21]| 97.5 
- 3 soe epee 201 | 94, 540 | 93, 370 —1.2 93.0 | 1, 197, 440 | 1, 139, 189 —4.9 92.7 
> iMune-July ------------------ 197 | 90, 745 | 86,936 | —4.2; 89.1] 1,110, 058 | 1, 057, 87 —4.7] 88.4 
6.4 vote eee ..-| 189 | 86, 955 | 87,733 | +0.9]| 89.9 | 1,061,097 | 1,064,016 | +0.3! 88.6 
8.0 ugust-September - - ----- - 191 | 87, 869 | 88,583 | +0:8 | 90.6 | 1,068,709 |-1,031,856 | —3.4| 85.6 
2 sptember-October......---| 192 | 89,321 | 93,393 | +4.6 | 94.8 | 1,037,196 | 1,158,597 | +11.7]| 95.6 
2 vetober-November...------ 188 | 92,912 | 95,534 | +28] 97.4 | 1,145,745 | 1,216,508 | +6.2] 101.6 
- jovermber-December-_.._- 182 | 91,921 | 94,357 | +2.7 | 100.0 | 1,170, 443 | 1,224,399 | +4.6 | 108.2 
a 1926 | 
“¢ ecember, 1925-January-.--| 193 | 98,332 | 97,857 | —0.5| 99.5 | 1,278,683 | 1,274,666 | —0.3 | 105.9 
2 : January-February. ------- 199 | 99, 904 | 98, 928 —1.0 | 98.5 | 1, 298,823 | 1,304, 928 +0.5 | 106. 4 
6.3 ebruary-March.......-... 198 | 98,785 | 99,590 | +0.8 | 99.3 | 1,300, 201 | 1,280,728 | —1.5 | 104.9 
oy ' | } ! ! 





4.0 — 


iJanvary 1923=100, 


~§ ployment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, February, 1925, 
“ft and January and February, 1926 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 




















¢ earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
February, 1926, in comparison with employment and earnings 
in January, 1926, and February, 1925. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operat- 
it) MEpng revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 
na, 
EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, FEBRUARY, 1925, AND 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1926 
| From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occupa- 
1.8 tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups; 
oe the grand totals will be found on pp. 126 and 127] 
r , —————— A A = LS er ere rms os = _— a 
- Professional, clerical, and general Maintenance of way and structures 
fi? Month and year Laborers | Track and | 
in 4 Clerks ronan av Total for (extra gang | roadway Total for 
0.7 Py ists group and work section group 
yp train) laborers 
im ope — 
“ Number of employees at middle of month 
i; egrebruary, 1925.0... 166, 819 25, 190 281, 174 38, 810 169, 338 329, 983 
3; Meanuary, 1926... .._..__- 166, 030 25, 151 282, 001 43, 723 176, 157 347, 362 
“ 4 February, 1926.........- 166, 097 25, 238 282, 444 45, 840 179, 380 351, 713 














Total earnings 





i 


February, 1925. ..+...... | $20,363, 290 | $2,976, 809 | $36, 660,437 | $2, 667,904 | $11, 226,043 | $28, 839, 804 
January, 1926........__- | 21,352,503 | 3,063,960 | 38,338,162} 3,089,039 | 12,459,204] 31,732, 599 
February, 1926__.....__- | 20,542,151 | 3,003,448 | 37,201,849 | 3,247,525 | 12,206,930 | 31, 231, 409 











93476 ° —26———10 [1077] 
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EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, FEBRUARY, 19): 
AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1926—Continued — 


Month and year 





Maintenance of equipment and stores 
Common 


| laborers 

| (shops, en- 

gine houses, 
power 

plants, and 
stores) 


Laborers 
(shops, en- 
gine houses, 
power 
plants, and | 
stores) 


i 


Skilled- 
trade 
helpers 


Total foy 
group 


Carmen Machinists 
| 
| 














February, 1925 


January, 1026... .......-| 


February, 1926 


February, 1925 
January, 1926._......_-- 
February, 1926 


February, 1925 
January, 1926 
February, 1926 


February, 1925 
January, 1926 
February, 1926 





Number of employees at middle of month 





| 
63, 149 | 
61, 482 | 
61, 525 | 


46, 479 | 
44, 391 
44, 186 


119, 482 | 
115, 493 | 
115, 456 | 





Tota! earnings 


$15, 689,723 | $9, 097, 591 | $11, 939, 211 | 
16,326,743 | 9, 603, 106 
15,085,198 8, 964, 562 


$4, 099, 067 | $4, 566, 056 

12,521,583 | 4,244,669 4, 873, 686 

11,632,485 | 3,884,782 | 4, 527, 152 
| } 


$64, 432 7 
67, 418, 
63, 041, 495 

















Transportation other than train and yard 


Truckers 
(stations, 
warehouses, 
and plat- 
forms) 





Transportc- 
tion (yard- 
masters, 

switch 
tenders 
and hostlers 


| 

| Crossing 
| and bridge 
| fagmen and 
gatemen 


{| Telegra- 
| , tele- 
|phoners, and 


| towermen 


Station 
agents 


Total for 
group 


| 

| 

| | 
| 


' 








Number of employees at middle of month 


SESS ee reese 


31, 096 | 26, 269 | 
30, 817 25, 729 


‘ 
30, 742 25, 756 | 


83 450 | 
37, 138 | 
38. 967 





Total earnings 


{ ! | 

$3, 553,720 | $3, 303, 070 
3, 916,826 3,350,297 | 
3, 558,360 | 3,370,852 


$1, 682,816 | $2: 
1, 675, 380 | 


4, 460, 451 1, 654,859 | 23, 760, 


Transportation, train and engine 


Road brake-| Yard brake- 
men and men and 
flagmen yardmen 


Road fire- 
men and 
helpers 


~~ ¥ 
Road engi- 
neers and 
motormen | 


Road con- 
ductors 


Total for 
group 





sal 


Number of employees at middie of month 








45, 477 
45, 473 
45, 317 


| 
74, 424 | 
74, 316 


53, 905 
55, 312 
54, 787 


43, 636 
43, 866 
43, 577 


| 


Total earnings 





February, 1925 
January, 1926..._.....-- 
February, 1926 

















PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Recent Employment Statistics 


Public Employment Offices 
Connecticut 


HE following figures from a report furnished by the Bureau of 
Labor of Connecticut show the activities of the five public 
employment offices of that State for the month of March, 

1926: 


ACTIVITIES OF CONNECTICUT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN MARCH, 1926 








A pplica- Per cent of 
| tions for | — Situations | bed Sl applica- 
| employ- | hel secured Seed | tions for 
ment | F ae | help filled 
| 





2, 584 | 1, 731 
2, O72 1, 818 


4, 656 | 3, 549 


' 




















Illinois 


The table given below, from the February, 1926, issue of the 
Labor Bulletin, published by the Illinois Department of Labor, 
shows the operations of the public employment offices of that State, 
January, 1925, and January, 1926: 


ACTIVITIES OF ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1925, AND JANU- 
ARY, 1926 








January, 1925 | January, 1926 





Males Females | Total | Females | Total 








| 
Number of registrations 13, 196 7, 427 20, 623 , 21, 740 
Help wanted___...___- ‘ 5, 839 5,146 | =10, 985 | “ il, 459 
Persons referred to positions 6, 177 5,161 | 11,338 960 | i1, 825 
Persons reported placed in employment... 5, 110 4,404 9, 514 | : 10, 125 











lowa 


The Iowa Employment Survey for March, 1926, issued by the 
bureau of labor of that State, contains the following report on the 
operations of the public employment offices of Iowa in March: 


ACTIVITIES OF IOWA STATE-FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, MARCH, 1926 








Persons 


| ; Persons re- : 
Registra- Jobs offered| ferred t placed in 
\tion for jobs wus Canes _— employ- 
| positions ment 





4, 071 1, 069 1,015 
1,390 804 730 698 


5, 461 1, 799 1,713 
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Massachusetts 


The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts reports 
as follows on the work of the four public employment offices in tha; 
State in February, 1925 and 1926: ; 


ACTIVITIES OF FOUR PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES OF MASSACHUSETTS In 
FEBRUARY, 1925 AND 1926 








Persons 
placed in 
employ- 

ment 


Persons 
referred to, 
positions | 


Applica- 
tions for 
positions 


Working- 
days 


Help 


Month and year wanted 











], ROR 


| 
} 
} 
| 
} 


February, 1925 . 36, 682 2 2, 984 
February, 1926 7 31, 484 3, 18: 3, 714 | 


2, (62 

















Oklahoma 


The March 15, 1926, issue of the Oklahoma Labor Market, pub- 
lished by the State bureau of labor statistics, shows the placements 
made by the public employment offices of Oklahoma in February, 
1925, and January and February, 1926, as follows: 


ACTIVITIES OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN FEBRUARY, 1925, 
AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1926 





Number placed in employment 


Industry 
February, January, February, 
1925 1926 1926 








Agriculture ; 264 | 
Building and construction 110 | 
Clerical (office) ....-.---- of SESE Saar MES ns. Bt 2) 4 
Manufacturing . 45 
Personal service 6, 146 
Miscellaneous 1, 474 


3, 043 














Pennsylvania 


The Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania reports as 
follows on the activities of the State employment offices of Pennsy!- 
vania for the years 1921 to 1925: 


ACTIVITIES OF PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1921 TO 192 








: = 
| Persons applying for Persons asked for by Persons placed in 
| positions employers employment 





Women| Total Women| Total Men | Women| Total 








40, 578 | 525, 222 20,295 | 91,793 | 57,983} 13,460) 71,4 
45, 709 | 304, 916 27,161 | 172,174 | 112,982 | 18,416 | 131,54 
38, 041 | 219, 275 32, 812 | 212,673 | 131,154} 19,521 | 150,60 
39, 897 | 154, 021 20,081 | 91,626 | 65,942| 15,242| 81, 1s 
39, 166 | 140, 950 20,986 | 87,373 | 61,569 | 16,628 | 78, 1% 



































VOLUME OF EMPLOY MENT—CALIFORNIA 


State Departments of Labor 
California 


THE California Labor Market Bulletin for March, 1926, issued by 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics of California, shows changes in 
volume of employment and pay roll from January to February, 1926, 
in 696 establishments in that State as given below: 


pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 69% CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JANUARY 
AND FEBRUARY, 1926 





Employees 


Weekly pay roll 





Per cent | Per cent 


Industry 


Number 
of firms 
reporting 


of in- 

crease 

(+) or 
decrease 


Amount 
in 


. of in- 
crease 
(+) or 

decrease 


(—) as 
compared) 
with 
January, | 
1926 


(—) as 
compared 
with 
January, 
1926 





Stone, Clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products. --_-- 
Lime, cement, plaster 
Brick, tile, pottery 
ee tonkanwoens 


+4. 9 
—7.7 
—6.0 
—6.5 











Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements..._.........-.-....---- 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_-___--- 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_........._- 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc 
Structural and ornamental steel 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs 


3, 419 
1, 309 
1, 535 
2, 558 
4, 347 
4,779 
1, 985 
8, 139 
1, 717 
8, 356 


Other iron foundry and machine-shop products - 
Other sheet-metal products- ---.._--- nog vecartdatndl 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops. --- 











EP. nc oe: ay 
39, 052 | 1, 198, 279 


Wood manufactures: | 
Sawmills and logging 9, 610 | 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc___._-! 8, 180 
Other wood manufactures. ..............._---- 5, 280 


23, 070 | 








254, 446 
225, 384 
152, 016 


631, 846 | 


| + 


= tree 
ak © 











Leather and rubber goods: 
Tanning 
Finished leather products 
Rubber products 


761 
544 
779 


4, 084 


21, 086 
10, 254 
80, 263 


111, 603 


it! 
J Np 








+ 
—_ oon 








Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Explosives 
Mineral-oil refining 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Miscellaneous chemical products 


464 
5, 599 
714 


13, 708 
204, 417 
18, 441 
52, 457 


289, 018 


1t+ 
pope, 





mil ewe 


zt 











Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete 
Printing 
Publishing 


| 
a 


46, 982 
62, 704 
86, 967 
24, 876 


221, 529 


+ | 
Fp, 
ao | sre 70> 


























! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 696 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JANUAky 
AND FEBRUARY, 1926—Continued 








Employees Weekly pay rol! 





Per Cent 
of in- 
crease 

Amonnt (+) or 

i decrease 

( ~) as 
compared 
With 
January, 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease 
(+) or 

decrease 
(—) as 

compared 
with 

January, 

926 


Number 
of firms 


Industr 
’ reporting 


in 
February, 
1926 








— ’ 
Textiles: 


Knit goods 
Other textile products 


21, 383 | 
35, 135 | 


56, 518 | 

















Clothing, millinery, and laundrying: 
Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing 
Millinery 


Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing 73, 018 | 
167, 949 | 


7, 607 








Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning and preserving of fruits and vegetabies- 
Canning and packing of fish____...__-_-- oa a? 
Confectionery and ice cream 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified___........__- 
Bread and bakery products__.............-..-- 
a ees eee AE. eA ES See 
Slaughtering and meat products 
Cigars and other tobacco products 
Beverages 
Dairy products 
Flour and grist miils 
ice manufacture 


71, 056 
22, 368 | 
41, 641 
9, 433 
84, 214 
85, 626 | 
83, 484 
15, 941 
11, 664 | 
75, 729 
26, 921 
29, 183 


3, 406 
1, 249 
1, 685 

415 
2, 900 
2. 975 
2, 842 

973 

510 
2, 290 











|; Mw) NVweNIAAOSCUrOROW 





Waiter, light, and power 











Miscellaneous 8} 49,069 


1, 921 | 


ms 525 | 





+4] 001,72) 





Total, all industries 








The February, 1926, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published by the 
Illinois Department of Labor, contains the following statistics show- 
ing the course of employment in January, 1926, as reported by 1,500 
Illinois firms: 





Te 
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COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,500 ILLINOIS FIRMS, JANUARY AND 
DECEMBER, 1925, COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1926 








January, 1926 


| Per 
! 


— 


cent of increase (++) 
or decrease (—) 





Industry | 
| 


| 


Number of 
firms 


| reporting 


Number of 
employees 


} 

| December, 
11925, to Jan- 
uary, 1926 


January, 
1925, to Jan- 
uary, 1926 





| 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_.-...._--) 
Lime, cement, and plaster 
Brick, tile, and pottery 


1, 696 
428 





5, 281 
4, 878 


~14 
—10.8 
—45 
—13 


+1. 

+14: 
+4, 

+28, 


© 
: 





84 | 


12, 169 


I 
=e 


+16. 9 








Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
Iron and steel 
Sheet-metal work and hardware.._.....-.----._-_-- 
Tools and cutlery 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal 
EE SE ee 
Automobiles and accessories 2 
Machinery 
Electrical a 
Agricultural implements - - : 
Instruments and appliances__-__-____- ES Bere 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry____.._._- | 





35, 863 
9, S5¢ 
1, 633 
4, 366 
2, 979 
7, 650 

11,318 

18, 234 

83, 888 

10, 011 
1, 995 


6, 879 


vitieege dese 





144, 672 


Sl NDOONM ON A cr Bww 


LO | Oot et Ht 0 #1700 





Wood products: 
Sawmill and planing-mill products 
Furniture and cabinet work 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments 
M iscellane ous wood produets 
Household furnishings 





2, 572 
6, 958 
3, 190 
2, 534 

624 


1tidd 
Pa deal at oad 





Leathe 

Furs and fur goods 

Boots and shoes 
Miscellaneous leather goods 


15, 878 


Qo; SOOO 


- 


al woos 





2, 285 
53 


11, 840 
1, 734 


ly 
Re 
omonwou 


tt 





15, 912 | 


— 
~I 


“fb 








Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: 
Drugs and chemicals 
Paints, dyes, and colors-........--. a SORE es 
Mineral and vegetable oil 
Miscellaneous chemical! products 


1, 924 
2, 699 
5, 515 
4, 073 


. =e 





14, 211 


| tet! 
=) NOs 








Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes 
Miscellaneous paper goods 
= printing ype ea 
ewspapers an riodic 
Edition bookbin ing 











Textiles: 
Cotton and woolen goods 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery 
Thread and twine 


no 





+ 








Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s shirts and furnishings 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear 


Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing. ....... weaieenn eal 





Beooss 


ea 
ane 


eroOoNomNnw ss 








_ aie RRC Ea arene rae 8 


= 
oe) 





+} +t4t1 144+ 
S| SOP orrr> 


w 
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COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,500 ILLINOIS FIRMS, JANUARY AND 
DECEMBER, 1925, COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1926—Continued 

























































































Per cent of increase (.L) 
January, 1926 or decrease (—) } 
Industry mt ne ue e cal 
umber 0 ecem Der, anuary, 
firms | Number of |1995, to Jan-|1925, to Jan- 
reporting ploy uary, 1926 | uary, 1996 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products. ...........--. 25 971 —2.6 —10.7 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving. -_-_.-_- 15 399 —12, 1 —34,9 
Miscellaneous groceries... ..............---.---.---- 30 4, 976 +4. 8 —1,4 
Slaughtering and meat packing__.__- ee ee 19 22, 139 —1.8 —7.8 
Dairy products___.___--- a ANE i Ta ee AN 10 3, 670 +.8 +5.0 
Bread and other bakery products____.___.....-_-.-- 19 | 2, 854 ~1.1 +.3 
Confectionery...........---- ae nese Giese bitin tay wares Aare, A 19 | 2, 218 —.7 +-4.6 
a a en che main 20 1, 330 —21 +3.7 
Cigars and other tobacco products_.___.......-.-.-- 12 796 —9. 9 —4,3 
ge EE Cs ees 22 190 +10. 5 ~1.2 
Een aie Sek cee kkbéor sat hdactionsene cutees 14 682 »  . pe 
oe ee 1 eee ae ae 205 40, 225 —.8 1.6 
Total, all manufacturing industries__..._.._.____- 1,181 | 284, 970 .0 +-] 3 
Trade, wholesale and retail: wf 
a ee S| eee ee oe 28 3, 324 —17.6 +40 
ES EE EE SO HOO 6 486 +2. 1 —16. 5 
Coll ES eS 2) Sees ee 6 760 —4.3 +.6 
Mail-order houses____.....____- co eaneap aac et 5 13, 971 —13. 1 —14.8 
Un cinta k coun cannes cvasuceCkeuwes. 45 18, 541 | —13.3 11.5 
Public utilities: we... 
Water, light, and power___..............--. siaiehenitet 7 14, 801 | +.2 $3.5 
| Heine RES 6 8 IF Ef ene ees ore | 9 28, 009 | —.1 +5. 2 
TE AS Se oo eet 25 27, 078 | —.9 4-4.8 
| Sy eee ee oe 25 12, 242 | .0 —5.6 
et ES SE i FR te oe ee 66 | 82, 130 —.6 +2.4 
EEE ILE ELM TE 7 53| 17,443 4a0/ +43 
Building and contracting: ime © 
Building quameructions. . ij... 6-25. eres 114 10, 710 | —13.8 +41.7 
oy A ee See 10 69 —76. 2 —48.5 
Miscellaneous contracting.................-......-..| 27 1, 423 —I11.4 64.7 
I el acetenn, dottnnaeeens Bacon his lien ain oatiinen } 151 12, 202 —14.8 13.3 
Total, all industries...........-....-----.-------- ce 1,500 | 415, 218 | =—L} | 1.2 








lowa 


The Bureau of Labor of Iowa in its lowa Employment Survey for 
March, 1926, gives the following statistics showing the per cent of 
in that 


changes in the number of employees in specified industries 
State in March, 1926, as compared with the previous month: 





C) 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1926 


























































































































i Employees on pay roll. 
March, 1926 
Per cent of 
Incre*se 
Number (+) or 
Industry of firms decresse 
reporting | Number (—) ¢s 
compared 
with 
February, 
1926 
Food and kindred products: 
Meat ' \aceane SEs deebdreccoceccepdapapeeesdnocuciebtbsstooes 6 4, 512 —10.0 
Cg hetdinbanste dine decscnccecegettipintbdecenclabiuiedhges 3 1, 190 —2.§ 
lalate eee dethilins Sancta cenbccnsenmbbboneens 2 45 .0 
Bakery product®................-.------------------------------ 6 739 +11 
I ht ar od eae ian Lou si dates dere dsdaséasigubons 6 351 —7.0 
eR A RE SP eee 9 959 +4.8 
Sugar, sirup, Steven, qracete, e0e......... 225)... 2---- 2 545 —7.0 
Genel TSS SEOGMOe, See O00. =v - < os ooo 3. cc ccccce eee. 8 261 +1.2 
REE (AS: Sa Ses ee oe ee eee 42 1 8, 601 —5.7 
Textiles: 
a MRE RES. SIT SOS KR RE, oo 2 5 380 —2.8 
Sn ES SS 7 i a ae ae ae ies 2 163 —9.0 
Clothing, women’s, and woolen goods. -......_.......-.-------- 3 495 +2. 5 
ee lO nec nuckeobneccuseeaenes 5 649 —.5 
tal obhabagubtiitesccsut dh acsccusceccquédesuconepes g 816 —4.3 
ag 8 ers ee ed ins ed Sues ookceeuebos 24 2, 503 —2.0 
Iron and steel works: : 
eT NG UN ohn on on cmaennsennsnce 25 2, 110 +3.6 
Brass and bronze products, plumbers’ supplies -._..........----- 6 401 —6.0 
EE PS a a ee ee 5 2, 005 +.1 
i eee ie ee ek So lcdueubeetvebensimenhs 7 559 +.5 
EE ase S's aehe © ee a eeena ale See 4 383 +.3 
SE oo aan ndinnn oun s 1, 041 +1.8 
Re Rina Eee TEE Ra aats DF ES Sem ees 7 612 +5. 2 
A Ret RES See I A SCOR ocak Aba nes. Feria 62 7,111 +1.5 
Lumber products: 
IS © 2 2k Sd. cone an doneneeadammeeine 17 2, 535 —1.3 
hee Bt ol enn eweiiioudins g 1,117 —2.5 
EE SRE a Se go Ee ES ee SN yaa aa 3 170 +5.6 
Coffins, undertakers’ supplies -_-__-_._.---- Sha dice taaeee 5 175 +.6 
COR, GNI WON, on 5D oe concn chnnecdusensnwaeuns 5 156 +1.3 
RES SE 2 RE EL ES A Pe SES SSE Te 39 4, 153 —1.2 
Leather products: 
Nee eee ee an debonasats awcdainndbanebate 3 354 +9.9 
ee Se? SACs Bs dann a thiadaedebinieceetion 7 306 : 
eS SE Se ae Ree Weta Soe sme, ae SA) 5 131 —5.1 
nd te ee eo bsacuhacenaansaeeead 3 266 +3.5 
2 EER RS ae <a SD eS ee ee 18 1, 057 +3.3 
Paper products, printing and publishing: 
ee. we oe ddaesneccochenchaeaeas wake 4 172 —14.4 
Ce oe aba wanceneecmnnens 16 2, 631 +.6 
ERECT RE SS OE A SS Se ee ee 20 | 2, 803 —.5 
Patent medicines and compounds. .................-.-.-.----..----| s 450 —.2 
Stone and clay products: 
I I on nice cecepincoccnones cksueunels 6 962 +1.2 
8 EL Ee ee a Fae 12 645 —.5 
Marble, granite, crushed rock, and stome.........---.----------- 4 99 +4.2 
PCL cvancdagecwbuqousetubcrpabtssnakencetbesomdaudies 22 | 1, 706 +7 
Pe onwnasindavedeatsdubtipniedsnsedatnagiligiaiin es 6 | 398 —3.4 
TS a OE Re a 5 7,174 —1.3 
Various industries: 
es so ilies neve biplane 2 263 +.4 
a A edie coanines keene 5 168 —1L5 
REN RS ARES TIO Se FT RI Eee a 5 229 +.9 
a es wen caedon aioe ll 3, 396 —3.3 
Nee ee a ahi ed alee 4 1, 388 +.4 
ee al db sathobenanod 2 571 +7.7 
SESE TELE ETO SG EE TILE ES 24 1, 271 +.3 
EE EES ECE IS ee eae. 9 224 +8. 2 
TTS LE SEMA LA 5 ORR HST CE 20 3, 868 +22. } 
a a serene nea eintediile 82 11, 378 +6.0 
ESI SORA ee FILS TE ONSEN 2 TORRES 328 47, 334 | +.1 











' As given in the report; items add to 8,602. 
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Maryland 


The commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland has furnish 
the following statistics on changes in volume of employment In that 
State from February to March, "1926: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL MARYLAND ESTABLISHME 


NTS [N 


FEBRUARY 


AND MARCH, 


1926 








Industry 


Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments 
reporting 
for both 
mouths 


| 





Employment 





Per cent 
of in- 
crease 
(+) or 

decrease 
(—) as 

compared 
with 
Febru- 
ary, 1926 


Amount, 


March, 
1926 





Beverages and soft drinks 

Boots and shoes 

Boxes, paper and fancy 

EL rman re oa A 
Brass and bronze 

Brick, tile, ete 

LS Se latnibibeniienndaneed 
Car building and repairing 

Cs gS a idaieentieninand 
Clothing, men’s outer garments - - -..---------------- 
Clothing, women’s outer garments___............_-_- 
Confectionery 

Cotton goods 
ge a a Ran pcan 
Food preparation 

Foun 

Se en 
Furniture 

Glass 

Ice cream 

Leather goods 

Lithographing 

Lumber and planing - - - 

Mattresses and spring beds__.........-.-------.---.- 
Patent medicines 

I .  maibnwtowe eS Scene 
Plumbers’ supplies 


Rubber tire manufacture 

Shipbuilding 
I 
Stamped and enameled ware 





= 


5 
3 
7 } 
9 
4 
4 
5 
6 
4 
6 
4 
5 
3 
4 
4 
4 
9 
4 
10 
3 
4 
§ 
4 
9 
3 
3 
3 
4 
9 
1 
3 
4 
4 
4 
8 
7 











wr am 


DWOPWARD! NHONW MANN AHK RUTH WAWORH ODM 





$15, 183 
3, 170 
18, 


19, 632 


22, 123 | 
151, 022 | 


37, 143 
48, 637 


10, 349 | 


7, 515 | 


36, 014 
16, 984 
3, 420 


28, 688 | 


11, 263 
22, 679 
16, 788 

9, 170 
14, 404 
15, 505 


14, 781 


1, 41 | 


12, 049 
27, 147 
40, 125 
45, 785 


131, 626 


542 | 
7, 733 | 
3, 860 | 

61, 379 | 
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Massachusetts 


A press release from the Department of Labor and Industries of 
M assachusetts shows the following changes in volume of employment 


in various industries in that State 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 998 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT 


CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ED 
RUARY 15, "1926 


from January to February, 1926: 


TS IN MASSA- 


YDING NEAREST TO JANUARY 15 AND FEB- 








=—— 


Industry 





Automobiles, including bodies and parts 
Bookbinding 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings a a! Se 
nk ichigniascankadbebhiedweneu staan 
ee ee eee ee Geen 
Boxes, wooden packing 
Bread and other bakery products_...._.......--.---- 
Carpets and rugs 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 
steam railroads nbs x S Shots Cie 
I 6: on ccbdwakiuecnccodulndtiowandahecnit 
0 ENG Sas eS “ees, See 
Confectionery . 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc 
Cotton goods 
Cutlery and tools 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__.............._- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies - 
Foundry products 
Furniture 
IE POIIOD «3 oh 5 a ooo dais Ded wn ows eens 
Hosiery and knit goods ‘ é 
Ate & ea ae ree tS 
leather, tanned, curried, ‘and finished__.______- 
Machine-sho produc ts ‘ 
Machine too! 
—_ cal instruments _ _ __- 
Paper and wood pulp_- Se eC 
Printin ig and publishing, book and job__ —— 
Printing and oe newspaper 
Rubber footwea 
Rubber goods 
Silk goods 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Stationery goods 
Steam fittings and steara and hot-water heating ap- 
peli aaa = 
Stoves and stovelinings. 
Textile machinery and parts 


Woolen and worsted goods 
All other industries 


Total, all industries 


Number 
of estab- | 
lish- 
ments | January, 
reporting; 1926 
| 





| 
Number of wage earners employed 
| 
i 
| 


February, 1926 





" ‘Bis 
Fulltime Part time! 





120 
401 

1, 039 
11, 836 
9738 
201 
357 

1, 946 


165 
1, 43) 


3, 876 

046 

2, 040 

21, 208 
2, 227 
1, 140 
4, 046 
3, 767 


4, 551 
55 
1, 067 
10, 757 
1, 187 
925 
3, 675 
1, 858 


2, 718 
2, 534 
1, 119 541 
2, 763 404 
383 9 
26,455 | 14,935 
5, 020 
1,317 
13, 040 
2, 725 
3, 221 
1, 235 
2, 556 
2, 560 
2, 973 
7, 150 
1,613 
967 
4,751 
2, 501 
2, 351 
&, 434 
2, 668 
1, 890 
308 
1, 421 


1, 953 
618 
3, a 


12, 628 
18, 999 





2, 857 
3, 903 
1, 588 
3, 199 
444 
41, 080 
5, 204 
6, 824 | 
11,999 | 
2, 972 
3, 667 
1, 247 
5, 217 
2, 941 
4, O82 | 
8, 182 
2, 095 
1h 
5, 999 
3, 250 
2, 340 
10, 665 
2, 929 
3, 982 | 
1, 740 
1, 610 


1,817 
1, 384 
5, 350 
725 
19, 644 
30, 260 








_ 


-e 
Cran © Ciao] 








=| Sse 


239,734 | 167,279 
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New York 


The following tabulation of changes in employment and pay rolls 
in New York State factories has been furnished by the New York 
State Department of Labor. The table is based on returns from 
fixed list of approximately 1,700 factories. The weekly pay roll for 
the middle week of February was $14,720,265. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIRs 
FROM FEBRUARY, 1925, AND JANUARY, 1926, TO FEBR' \RY, 1926 . 





























Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
January, 1926, to Feb- | February, 1925, to Feb. 
Industry ruary, 1926 ruary, 1926 
Employ- Employ- ee 
ant Pay roll —- Pay roll 
inp tenencinichitniiencabpsindeocesabbassaccspembe —12.4 —19.2 +21.5 419,( 
eel ing od Lobe ciunandttteheudubbucsendotatue —7.9 —9. 6 +75.4 +74 | 
te Sl RR ET Ea CE ea toile," —4.0 —4.1 —7.9 —5, § 
Rel 9 egal are Rae Be ae anaes OF Rs Ee! —1.5 —5.2 +5. 6 47.3 
ONS EE GOES +2.3 +1.6 +7.4 +8, 9 
Structural iron +3.3 —.2 +6.8 +14] 
hc cnnctitinhenwasdaded —1.9 —1.2 +8. 4 7 
CSREES T OE OE Sa es ae +6. 0 +2.7 +3.9 44.9 
io Sin ne ee eeumenien +.8 —4.9 —8. 6 —8f 
NN ES COR ae oe ES —3.1 —2.3 +7. 6 —3 
ab RET NR AM 6 SF Se TSS Se A ee —.9 +3. 6 +15.8 +19. 
Agricultural implements - -.............-.....--------.- —1.5 —2.4 +12.7 +13. 
es ery, GO ge ec ce ewan —4,1 —7.1 +7.3 +9. 
a i en Eo ae Bee +1.0 —6. 4 +1.90 +3.4 
ES ER WE EER - ipa Beenie +3. 9 +5. 2 +15.7 21.8 
OE EERE ES RE Eee ate CA +3. 9 +3. 4 +5. 2 +10.0 
SET ee SER ey 8 ELE pee +2. 6 +6. 1 —5.7 —4. 6 
i i ECS RS EE ET Eamon Ga —.6 4.6 —2.9 —4.3 
RT SO SS TE STS IEE eS EE eee 7.3 +4.0 —13.3 —12.9 
Furniture and cabinet work_______- ‘SSD RR 9 RE Sek +.6 +.2 +4. 1 +8. 7 
RN Se SS eS. 5 a eS Ce +.2 +.3 +3.3 $7.4 
SAR aes SIRES “SP EE > I eae SE ae aN eet —5.9 —8. 2 —4,2 —2.8 
3 ee A SESS sc EE SS a +4.8 +8. 2 +2.5 $9.0) 
Fee eee ee iSen cn ccebucke —.8 +1.7 —2.1 —3.4 
eed eS ee it, OS. eens —.4 +1.0 +1.4 +4. 
Ra le ES Toe rage i Ee te ae —.1 —7.6 —5.6 —5.2 
SE Clin cada taticcagadbidibecgsimcccocestcons —.6 —1.3 +1.1 +5. 2 
EE TES RE SES Eulipicaneans oe Te () —.9 +11. 6 +2. 4 
os ee ol ewacbaabe —1.2 —9.0 —1.6 —3.; 
ES EY Se A ERS SE My Os oa +.3 —1.6 +9. 9 +12 
leg RRP Se ERS? Se “Sed TE Se —.5 —3.9 —2.2 —i 
TCAD a CS aS ee —4.7 —1.9 —18.9 —22.4 
RRS GR eT * SE a ss ee +1.7 +2.7 +$2. 4 +43. 7 
INU... Gdn cwcnsttibneks apeminesoosespouna +1.3 +2.7 +1.9 +24 
SE ER EIR 9 TE, CREO RP SRN, Me IE —.1 +5. 3 —4.0 +5.3 
indi Os wc bihddibapecedebencussaoyeube +3. 4 +2.1 +5.8 r8.9 
EEE ITE EE SS aes aN —1.1 —2.0 —.8 +24 
eI SPO 20d oe, . l ddewonduibeoos +6. 6 +15, 2 +3, 3 +4. 
ee ee ee ee —2.5 —7.1 —9. 4 ] 
| RRR eR ES DR RE SR Se —3.8 —7.6 —1.1 Pa: 
ESS RS FS: FR LE oie +10. 0 +10. 4 +.7 10 
Cs. on ncn anche dbdomsubeiiabaddhecaeannel —2.6 —4.6 —5.3 : 
EE entity doumpodingrancentniniibinennenewentaencte —1.1 +1.9 —1.9 T6.8 
a LS ca cacnsinleidel +1.3 —1.8 —.4 a9 
TE oe aL aah 4 ods gueellal +4. 0 —13.1 —19. 6 It 
EET See ee Rs erp eee ae Oe Re opm +.6 —1.0 +1.9 | 4.2 











1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Oklahoma 


The information given below, from the March 15, 1926, issue of 
the Oklahoma Labor Market, published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics-of Oklahoma, shows the changes in employment and pay 
rolls in 710 establishments in that State from January to February, 
1926: 


iva 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN OKLAHOMA, JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1926 





| February, 1926 
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Wisconsin PE 
P 
The Wisconsin Labor Market for March, 1926, issued by the State ’ 
industrial commission, contains the following data on volume of & = 
employment in Wisconsin industries in February, 1926: 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES Froy 
FEBRUARY, 1925, AND JANUARY, 1926, TO FEBRUARY, 1926 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
* paAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 
FEBRUARY, 1925, AND JANUARY, 1926, TO FEBRUARY, 1926—Continued 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries ' 


Summary for Europe 


VINCE the last publication in the Labor Review (February, 1926, 
pp. 136-154) of data on unemployment in foreign countries the 
employment situation has experienced a turn for the worse in ali 

European countries except France, where unemployment continues to 
be negligible. Unemployment in Germany has assumed alarming 
proportions, the number of totally unemployed in receipt of unem- 
ployment benefits having increased from about 200,000 in July, 1925, 
to 2,058,853 on February 15, 1926. in Poland the situation is 
growing worse from month to month. In Great Britain the statistics 
on unemployment in insured industries would indicate that unem- 
ployment has remained stationary, but there are now being taken 
care of by poor relief 553,000 unemployed persons or wives and de- 
pendent children of such persons, and these are not included in the 
statistics on unemployment in insured industries. Unemployment 
is also more extensive in the Scandinavian countries, the Baltic 
States (Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Finland), and the Free City 
of Danzig. In Italy the recent increase in unemployment is too 
large to be ascribed to mere seasonal causes. 

The recent general falling off in employment in Europe is of course 
due in part to seasonal causes, especially to the stoppage during the 
winter of building and other outdoor activities, but in the main it is 
ascribed by European observers to underconsumption by the great 
masses of the population. There is ample need in all countries for 
goods but the decreased purchasing power of the masses makes it 
impossible for them to buy what they need for cash, and the credii 
stringency is so great in most countries that commerce can not do 
business on any other basis. Another cause for the increasing unem- 
loyment is found in the fact that many industrial plants in Europe 

ave not kept step with progress in the matter of technical equip- 


' Except where otherwise noted, the sources from which the present article is compiled are shown in the 
lable on pp. 165 and 166. 
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ment and modern factory management. These backward estab. 
lishments can not hold their own in the present-day competition for 
domestic and foreign trade and the majority of them are either 
forced into bankruptcy or into gH soap shutdowns, and their 
employees are being thrown on the labor market. 

he situation in the individual countries for which data are avail. 
able is described below: 


Great Britain and Northem Ireland 


N DESCRIBING the employment situation in February, the Minis- 
try of Labor Gazette (London) for March, 1926 (p. 89), says: 


Employment showed a further improvement during February. It was good 
on the whole with brickmakers, with most classes of skilled operatives in the 
building trades, and with electrotypers and stereotypers; it was fairly good with 
mill sawyers and coach builders, with letterpress printers, and in some sections 
of the metal and clothing trades. In coal mining, in the cotton and wool textile 
industries, and with dockers and seamen it was still slack; and in iron and steel 
manufacture, shipbuilding, and marine engineering it continued bad. Among 
the principal industries there was an improvement in coal mining, iron and steel 
manufacture, and brickmaking, and in the building, pottery, and clothing trades. 

Among workpeople covered by the unemployment insurance acts, numbering 
approximately 11,892,000, and working in practically every industry, except 
agriculture and private domestic service, the percentage unemployed on Febru- 
ary 22, 1926, was 10.5 as compared with 11 on January 25, 1926, and with 11.3 
on February 23, 1925. * * * Among members of trade-unions from which 
returns were received, the percentage unemployed was 10.4 at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1926, as compared with 10.6 at the end of January, 1926, and with 9.4 at 
the end of February, 1925. The total number of persons (insured and unin- 
sured) registered at employment exchanges in Great Britain and northern Ireland 
on March 1, 1926, was approximately 1,169,000, of whom 911,000 were men and 
194,000 were women, the remainder being boys and girls; on February 1, 126, 
it was 1,237,000, of whom 956,000 were men and 209,000 were women; and on 
March 2, 1925, it was 1,288,000, of whom men numbered 984,000 and women 
237,000. 


lreland, Free State of 


‘THE American consul at Dublin reports under date of January 23, 
1926, that labor conditions in Ireland underwent no fundamental 
change during the last quarter of 1925. 


The number of unemployed remained at between 40,000 and 45,000, but it 
is probable that there was a reduction in the number of persons actually unem- 
ployed, as the Shannon scheme, road improvement, and construction work 
called for large numbers of laborers from the agricultural communities, who 
constitute the majority of unregistered unemployed. 


Germany 


HE Reichsarbeitsblatt, the official bulletin of the Federal Ministry 
of Labor, in its issue of March 9, 1926, summarizes the situation 
in January and February as follows: 


After the middle of February the number of unemployed decreased in a number 
of districts; in other districts it remained stationary, and the setting in in demand 
for labor in agriculture and the building trades disburdened the labor market 
somewhat. These favorable symptoms were, however, partly offset by increasing 
shutdowns and short-time operation in industry. On the whole the number of 
unemployed in receipt of relief has slightly increased from February 1 to 15. 

According to returns from individual industrial establishments employing about 
2 million workers, employment has continued to decrease. Comparable data 
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or January and February are available from 3,653 establishments. In these 
ypical establishments the number of employed persons has decreased 3.3 per cent 
ince January 15, while in January the decrease amounted to 5.4 per cent. In 
February, 77 per cent of the workers covered were working in establishments in 
vhich employment was bad, as compared with 66 per cent in January. 

In the Ruhr district the average daily coal production during the period 
Fepruary 1 to 24 was 330,335 tons, as compared with 334,697 tons in January. 
‘oke production increased from 56,573:tons in January to 58,060 tonsin February, 
and this in spite of the fact that the number of ovens in operation has decreased 
onsiderably. Owing to slackness in sales of coal 480,069 man shifts were not 
orked. ‘The early setting in of mild weather caused smaller consumption for 
heating purposes. The consumption of coal by industry and that of bunker 
al also underwent a decrease. At the end of January the total working force 
» the Ruhr mines numbered 388,818. On February 15, 1,180 workers were 
jischarged, 2,638 were given notice, and 1,725 workers were informed that they 
nay expect to be given notice in the near future. Coal production in Upper and 
hower Silesia and in the lignite fields of central Germany also decreased. 

in the iron and steel industry the situation remained unchanged. The State 
ployment offices report that in a number of districts shutdowns and discharges 
f workers have decreased and that the demand for skilled workers has improved. 
In the chief centers of the iron and steel industry, however, unemployment 
ontinues to increase. In 286 representative establishments the number of 
orkers employed decreased 3.3 per cent during the month ended February 
, * * 

In the machinery industry the economic situation as well as employment 
ave not improved. ‘There is domestic demand for machinery but prospective 
rders were conditioned on long-term credit which could not be granted. Foreign 
ders were insufficient, and German competition in the world market is also 
eing impeded by the inability of German industry to grant long-term credits. 
According to reports from 782 representative establishments the number of 
workers employed in them decreased 6 per cent since January 15. * * * In 
locomotive and railroad car works the situation remained unchanged. 

In the chemical industry the export trade improved slightly in l’ebruary. 
In domestic trade the situation remained unchanged. Employment remained 
stationary. 

In the textile industry the general situation continued to be unfavorable. 
n 440 representative establishments the number of workers employed decreased 
3 per cent since January 15. Those branches of the textile industry which 
produee goods chiefiy for the consumption of the working classes are seriously 
afiected by the present general extensive unemployment. 

All the food industries were influenced by the reduced purchasing power of 
the masses of the population. * * * In the tobacco industry duliness in 
igar factories was offset by improved employment in the cigarette factories. 

Unemployment among building-trades workers has continued to increase. 
In spite of favorable weather conditions there has been little building activity, 
and this was restricted to resumption of governmental building operations, 
which had been discontinued during the cold months. The building industry 
suffers froma lack of private capital for long-term investment in building opera- 
ions. Owing to reduced building activities, employment was also bad in nearly 
ull industries manufacturing building materials. 

_In the woodworking industries employment continued bad in the furniture 
industry, but in sawmills the situation showed some improvement. 

In the glass industry employment was generally slack, and in the ceramic 
idustries it was spotty. The porcelain industry reports lack of orders and short- 
ime operation, owing to foreign competition. * * * Leather and shoe fac- 
ories complain about slow sales and report heavy unemployment. In the rubber 
goods industry the situation shows slight improvement. * * * In the paper 
ndustry unemployment has increased. 


The Disconto-Gesellschaft of Berlin, one of the largest German 
hanks, in a report dated March 15, 1926, analyzes certain phases of the 
situation as follows: 

Above all, one must remember that the condition of the labor market can not 
be judged only from the number of unemployed receiving aid—from the negative 


‘ide, so to speak. If, on the contrary, the positive side be taken, namely, the 
lumber of employed according to the insurance figures, the picture is much 
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more favorable. Employment in most industries is then seen to be much bet 
than the unemployment statistics would suggest. 

These differences may be accounted for in two ways. In the first place, ma), 
people have been forced, through loss of their capital and reduction of their 
income, to take employment who were not working, or were no longer workin, 
before the war. Further, in this connection, account must be taken of the ineypegs, 
of the people seeking employment due to the reduction of the standing army |), 
more than 500,000 men. All these people have poured into the labor marke 
and are therefore at the present time receiving State aid. During the last fey 
years there has been an excessive supply of labor which now must forcibly jp 
reduced, According to the occupation census of 1907 274% million men wor 
in employment within the present area of the Reich. To-day the figure is royng 
about 33 million. And not only have the reduction of the army and the return) 
to work of many members of the impoverished middle classes played a pari, jy 
this increase; changes in the formation of the population, especially as regard 
the interrelationship of age classes, are likewise important. The Reich Statistica 
Bureau calculates the increase in the number of industrial workers at about 3 
million, from 13 to approximately 16. If the real significance of these figures |p 
faced, the existing unemployment is not only an expression of the present tra¢p 
crisis, but a sign of an overpopulation, whose real extent is as difficult to deter. 
mine as it is difficult to gauge the possibilities of a solution of the problem }) 
means of a general reorganization within the economic system of Germany. 

Another important reason why the critical situation on the labor market 
makes the economic crisis appear greater than it is in reality is to be found in 
the rationalization of methods of work and the saving of human labor thus 
involved. Here we have once more another of the consequences of the much- 
discussed reorganization process in which the whole of our industry is at present 
engaged. ‘The progress which has been made in the employment of labor-saying 
methods of production is naturally different for different branches of industry. 
For the mining industry it can be shown that the decrease in the number of 
workers is greater than the fall in the amount of coal raised. In the iron industry 
likewise a similar tendency is to be observed. For finished article industries 
the figures are not to hand. In their case, however, the course of events has 
brought about that not only does the labor market suffer in consequence of t!: 
general pressure of the excessive supply, but it also is further depressed by the 
influence of technical and administrative improvements. 


The following employment statistics published in the Reiciv- 
arbeitsblatt of March 9, 1926, and covering the month of January, 
are the most recent statistics available: 

Returns from trade-unions showed a further increase in uwnen- 
ployment. ‘Thirty-nine federations, with an aggregate membership 
of 3,615,483, reported 815,434, or 22.6 per cent of the total, as out 
of work on January 30, 1926, as compared with 19.4 per cent at tlic 
end of December, 1925, and 8.1 per cent at the end of January, 
1925. These figures relate to members totally unemployed. In 
addition, returns from 39 federations, covering 3,620,000 members, 
show that 818,637, or 22.6 per cent, were working short time on 
January 30, 1926, as compared with 19.8 per cent at the end of the 
preceding month, and 5.5 per cent at the end of January, 1925. 

The number of totally unemployed persons in receipt of uner- 
ployment benefit was 2,058,853 on February 15, 1926, as agains! 
2,030,792 on February 1 and 1,763,976 on January 15, 1926. 
the totally unemployed persons in receipt of benefits on February 
15, 1926, 363,388 had drawn benefits longer than 13 weeks an 
75,758 for over 26 weeks. 

Returns from employment exchanges show that the number «' 
sersons on the live register increased from 1,923,806 at the end of 
December, 1925, to 2,495,257 at the end of January, 1926, or 2". 
per cent. During the same time vacancies reported by employe! 
increased from 320,247 to 397,382, or 24.1 per cent. For every 1 
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yacant positions for men there were on an average 966 applications, 
and for every 100 vacant positions for women, 449 applications; in 
December, 1925, the corresponding figures were 893 and 427. 


France 


RENCH industries are reported fairly active by the American 
commercial attaché at Paris (Commerce Reports, March 15, 1926, 

_ 631), who states that no change has occurred in the French em- 
ployment situation. ‘Labor is well occupied, with no immediate 

rospect of any appreciable unemployment. ”’ 

While exact statistics on January coal production have not yet 
been published, activity in the mines is known to have continued 
unchecked, and both January and February output is expected to 
continue the unusually high levels of recent months. Production of 
iron and steel is sustained at record levels, with a continued strong 
export demand. 

Textile industries reacted favorably to the temporary financial 
and political stability. Activity in cotton manufacturing advanced 
during February, although exportation of cotton cloth was checked 
temporarily by france recovery. ‘The raw-wool market was unsettled, 
but spinners were active. Mill activity has been normal. The artifi- 
cial silk industry remains active, with prices firm. The demand 
for mens has continued restricted and mill stocks are increasing. 

The leather industries are reported to be fairly strong. The shoe 
industry was active in preparation for the Easter season. Other 
leather manufacturing industries showed only an average volume of 
business. 

In the automotive industry domestic production and sales are 
expected at least to equal last year’s, unless unforeseen develop- 
ments occur. 

The average daily number of car loadings in the first three weeks of 
February showed a considerable advance over the corresponding 
period of January. ' 

According to statistics published weekly by the French central 
employment office, unemployment, which has long been negligible, 
is now practically nonexistent. Only 681 persons were in receipt of 
wemployment benefits from departmental and municipal unem- 
ployment funds on March 11, 1926, and the unemployed on the live 
register of public employment exchanges throughout France num- 
bered only 11,662 on March 6, 1926. 


Belgium 


UNDER date of March 12, 1926, the American commercial attaché 
at Brussels reports (Commerce Reports, March 22, 1926, p. 
694) Belgian business inactivity as spreading. Political uncertainty, 
together with difficulties arising in connection with the negotiations 
for the stabilization loan and the recent advance in money rates 
have had an unfavorable effect on Belgian commerce and industry. 
The metallurgical market is unstable, with an increase in French 
and German competition. Financial difficulties in consuming 
countries have prevented Belgian mills from accepting orders. The 
coal market is dull, despite good demand from the brick and cement 
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industries; and a number of coal mines are shutting down or reducing 
production, with stocks accumulating. | 

The textile situation is uncertain. The cotton-yarn industry js 
dull, with spinners booked only until June, instead of for six months 
in advance, as is usual. Weaving, however, is slightly improved. 
Flax sales have recovered, but business is handicapped by the poor 
demand from Irish spinners. 

Plate-glass production is approximately normal, with prices firm: 
while the window-glass industry is stationary, with prices tending 
slightly downward. The cement industry continues to maintain 
capacity production. Lumber stocks are moving out rapidly in 
spite of bad weather, which is retarding resumption of building 
operations. Agricultural conditions are satisfactory. 

Car loadings in January numbered 410,000, a further decline as 
compared with December, when they numbered 429,000, which was 
the lowriet point reached since September, 1925. 

The latest official statistics on unemployment relate to January 
and are provisional. At the end of the last week of that month out 
of 584,713 members of unemployment funds, 16,095, or 2.75 per cent 
were totally unemployed, as against 2.79 per cent in December, 
1925, and 2 per cent in January, 1925. In addition, 31,500, or 5.39 

er cent were working short time, as compared with 4.58 per cent 
in the preceding month and 4.1 per cent in January, 1925. The 
aggregate number of working days lost by unemployment in January 
was 632,888, or 270 days per week per 1,000 insured workers, as 
against 205 for the preceding month and 224 for January, 1925. 


Netherlands 


HE monthly bulletin of the Central Statistical Office issued on 
February 27 publishes preliminary figures on unemployment 
compiled by the State department of unemployment insurance and 
employment exchanges, which show that out of 277,180 members 
of unemployment funds making returns for the week ending January 
30, 1926, 36,507, or 13.2 per cent, were totally unemployed and 10,626, 
or 3.8 per cent, were on short time. For the week ending December 
26, 1925, the percentages were 12.4 and 2.7, respectively. 

A report from the American trade commissioner at the Hague, 
dated February 12, 1926 (Commerce Reports, February 22, 1926, 
p. 441), indicates that industrial conditions in the Netherlands have 
strengthened despite the slight increase of seasonal unemployment 
The coal industry is operating at full capacity. Cotton-textile 
factories are generally supplied with sufficient export orders, despite 
increasing competition from Japan in far-eastern markets. Tanners 
are experiencing good domestic demand for heavy grades and satis- 
factory export sales. The improved prospects for Dutch ship- 
builders are evidenced by two recent orders for large liners. The 
trade of the Netherlands with the East Indies in the next few months 
is expected to be very favorable. Improved conditions in the 
colonies and the imminence of necessary stock replenishments are 
responsible for this favorable showing. 
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Switzerland 


ACOORPENS to the reports of the public employment exchanges 

the peak of unemployment was reached in January, a slight 
improvement having set in in the labor market in February. At 
the end of that month the number of applicants for work on the live 
register was 18,138, as against 20,525 at the end of January, 1926, 
and 11,834 at the end of February, 1925. Although unemployment 
decreased 12 per cent in February, the number of unemployed at 
the end of the month was 53 per cent greater than a year ago. The 
decrease in unemployment is ascribed chiefly to seasonal causes. 
The largest number of unemployed were to be found in the building 
trades, wood-working and glass industry (4,167), the textile industry 
(3,942), the machinery industry (1,669), commerce (1,397), and in 
miscellaneous occupations (2,875). 


Italy 


A JOINT report of the American commercial attaché at Rome and 

the American consular officers in Italy, dated February 26, 
1926 (Commerce Reports, March 8, 1926, p. 567), states that the 
existing money stringency dominates the economic situation in 
italy. The unemployment situation on January 31, for the first 
(ime in many months, failed to show an improvement, as compared 
with a year earlier. The number of unemployed at the end of 
January was 156,000, exactly the same number as on January 31, 
1925. As the increase over December 31 reached 34,000 this year, 
as compared with only 6,000 a year earlier, it can not be attributed 
entirely to seasonal factors. 


Following a renewed activity of building construction in southern Italy, the 
receipt of orders for railway equipment, and a limitation of competition from 
France as a result of price advances for French products, the situation in the iron 
and steel industry has improved. Little change has occurred in other major 
industries, but general satisfactory activity continues. The engineering trades 
are well employed. 

Textile mills are busy but the importance of maintaining a high level of export 
trade makes prospects for the future somewhat uncertain. Rayon production 
has steadily increased during the past three years with an expansion of productive 
capacity, so that a further increase is anticipated in 1926. The paper industry 
is suffering on account of increased competition from the Scandinavian countries. 

Winter wheat acreage is 5 per cent greater than last year, and the condition 
of the crop is generally satisfactory. The campaign to increase production, 
which was initiated last year, continues active. 


A more recent report (Commerce Reports, March 29, 1926, p. 757) 
states : 


The industrial situation in Italy, while still fundamentally strong, according 
to Commercial Attaché MacLean, Rome, is less active than for some months 
past. A depression of considerable extent has appeared in the cotton industry; 
exports of cotton goods have declined sharply and buyers of raw cotton are now 
obliged to receive six months’ credit. Other industries are less affected by the 
depression, and the slow improvement in the money market continues to benefit 
the general situation. ; 

Denmark 


A REPORT from the American commercial attaché at Copenhagen, 
dated March 25 1926 (Commerce Reports, April 5, 1926, p. 12), 
States: 


The depression which has marked Danish commercial and industrial activity 
for some time is slightly diminishing, in response to the seasonal change, but the 
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outlook is for a prolonged period of dullness. * * * The numbereof une. 
ployed continues to decrease, following a slight seasonal revival in activitio: 
* * * Agricultural conditions continue to be trying, and shipping remain. 
sharply depressed. Price levels also continue the downward trend. Forejp;, 
trade was somewhat smaller during the month. 

Although there was a slight improvement in Danish industry during March, jj 
is still in a state of depression. Danish industrialists have again demande; 
Government protection through tariff increases, but the prime minister hs, 
stated that this course is considered inadvisable. It is expected that the proposes 
industrial relief legislation, which provides for a loan to certain industries, ‘| 
soon be passed by Parliament, but in a greatly modified form. 


Returns supplied to the Danish statistical department by trade- 
unions and by the central.employment exchange show that out of 
268,708 workers covered, 28.3 per cent were unemployed on February 
26, 1926, as against 31.1 per cent at the end of the preceding mont) 
and 16.5 per cent at the end of February, 1925. 


Norway 


NORWEGIAN conditions during March as reported by the 

American commercial attaché at Copenhagen (Commerce 
Reports, April 5, 1926, p. 11), seemed to be dominated by the con- 
tinued fluctuations in the Norwegian crown. 


March brought no noticeable relief from the industrial and commercial depres- 
sion, and the outlook promises no immediate improvement, except probably a 
slight revival of a seasonal nature. The domestic branches of industry remain 
sharply depressed, but there is a satisfactory activity in the export branches, 
which are operating at capacity, and are aided by good foreign demand and fair 
prices. Unemployment during the month showed a marked increase to 45,0), 
as compared with 39,000 last month. This is considerably higher than a \ 
ago. Fishery returns during the month were good, but shipping continues to be 
severely depressed, with a slight inerease in idle tonnage. 

No labor difficulties of any kind prevail in the industrial field. The wage 
negotiations for the adjustment of both price levels and wage levels, which have 
been under way for the past month, have not as yet been completed, but there is 
every indication that a peaceable settlement will be made. 


Official statistics published by the central statistical office show 
that 31,716 applicants for work (27,304 men and 4,412 women) were 
on the live register of public employment exchanges on January 31, 
1926, as against 29,817 (26,127 men and 3,690 women) at the end of 
the preceding month. 

Sweden 


REPORTING on the Swedish economic situation during February 
(Commerce Reports, March 29, 1926, p. 766) the American com- 
mercial attaché at Stockholm cables: 


The important industries during February were active. In the lumber markct, 
sales for 594,000,000 board feet of lumber were completed; prices remain un 
changed. Swedish lumber exporters report severe Russian competition in the 
British market. In the wood-pulp market sales for delivery during the current 
year are rapidly being concluded, and prices showed a rising tendency. A 
movement is now underway among pulp manufacturers to increase their capacity 
and modernize the pulp mills in response to the improved outlook in world market 
conditions for pulp and paper. onditions in the paper market remain satis- 
factory; prices of kraft and sulphite are firm, but newsprint prices showed some 
weakness. The iron and steel industry continues to curtail activities, as also do 
the shoe manufacturers. Conditions in the domestic textile industry remail 
unfavorable. Shipping continues stagnant. 


According to the report of the State unemployment commission, 
there were on its register at the end of January, 1926, 22,711 unem- 
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ployed persons requiring relief, as compared with 20,332 at the end of 
the preceding month. Trade-unions reported 15.8 per cent of their 
members unemployed on January 31, 1926, as against 19.5 per cent 
at the end of December, 1925, and 14.8 per cent at the end of January, 


1925. 
Finland 


THE American trade commissioner at Helsingfors reports under 
date of March 7, 1926 (Commerce Reports, March 22, 1926, p. 
697), as follows: 


General business conditions in Finland during January were quiet, with a 
corresponding dullness in trade, consequent upon the frozen condition of harbors. 
Foreign trade during the month was véry low, with a large unfavorable balance, 
characteristic of this time of year. Domestic industries, however, are active, 
and financial conditions show further improvement as indicated by the easy 
money market and sufficient available funds. The cost of living continues to 
decline. 

Logging activities are now well underway, and advance sales for 1926 ship- 
ments of lumber are quite heavy. Up to the middle of February these sales 
have progressed very satisfactorily to a total of 633,600,000 board feet, repre- 
senting considerably more than one-fourth of the year’s computed output. 
Wood pulp, paper, and plywood industries are working full time, and substantial 
advance sales have been completed. 


The Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin for February, 1926, states 
that in January conditions of the labor market were quiet and satis- 
factory. Unemployment is considerably smaller than was feared in 
the autumn. The number of those seeking employment has, as usual 


in January, risen slightly, but is considerably below last year’s Seute, 
b 


when the snowless winter presented obstacles for forest work. out 
3 per cent more workpeople are engaged in industry than in January, 
1925. 

A table prepared from the weekly reports of the labor exchange 
department of the Ministry of Social Affairs shows that the number 
of unemployed registered at communal labor exchanges was 3,832 
at the end of January, 1926, as against 2,176 at the end of December, 


1925. 
Latvia 


URING the last two weeks of February there has been a noticeable 
revival of Latvia’s exports to Soviet Russia. Several large 
transactions, financed by the Bank of Latvia, have been completed 
in hardware, hides, and paper, and large quantities of clover seed 
also have been sold. The flax trade is dull, and foreign demand is 
slow. The timber market still remains depressed, with low prices. 
(Commerce Reports, March 8, 1926, p. 565.) 
No recent statistics as to the extent of unemployment are available. 
The latest data relate to the end of December, 1925, when, accord- 
ing to the International Labor Review there were 5,097 persons on 
the live register of employment exchanges, as against 3,672 at the 
end of November, 1925, and 3,821 at the end of December, 1924. 


Esthonia 


SOME improvement in industry and commerce has been evident 
_ duri ebruary. Both the import and export trades have been 
active. ere is a general tendency toward centralization in indus- 
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try, and numerous cartels and combines have recently been effected 
m the lumber industry, the breweries, paper mills, and cement 
works. The outlook in the cotton industry is encouraging, and 
several contracts for large shipments of cotton yarn to Germany 
have already been secured. aed transit shipments have in- 
creased. (Commerce Reports, March 1, 1926, p. 500.) 

A report from the American consul at Riga, dated February 12, 
1926, states that although no strikes were reported for January, a 
number of local establishments closed down during the month. 
The unemployment statistics for January show 1,800 workmen 
employed in the so-called ‘social dole works” and 4,000 unemployed 
receiving no support. These figures are the records of the labor 
exchanges in Esthonia and were stated by the labor exchanges 
themselves to be hardly complete. The actual number of the un- 
employed may have been larger by 50 per cent. Employment 
conditions in the lumbering business in Esthonia were reported as 
irregular and underpaid, 

Lithuania 


A REPORT of the American consul at Riga dated February 15, 
1926, places the number of unemployed in Lithuania at about 
10,000. The city governments are making attempts to find work 
for the unemployed. 
Free City of Danzig 


HE American consul at Danzig reports under date of March 20, 
1926, on the employment situation in that city as follows: 


During the month of February the number of unemployed in the Free City of 
Danzig was reported increased from 20,715 to 22,411, a figure far too high in 
proportion to the total population of 380,000. The increase was mainly among 
shop and office workers, hotel employees, factory girls, and in the metal and 
building trades. A decrease was noticeable among musicians, domestics, female 
hotel employees, artisans, and unskilled labor. 

The official estimate is that the highest point has been reached but the cor- 
rectness of this remains to be proven. ‘The Government has given the problem 
its first consideration, fully realizing its serious nature, and now reports several 
measures which it is hoped will reduce the number. Among these are several 
grading and road repair projects. * * * The coming of spring and summer 
will also furnish work to reduce the number of unemployed. Oné of the ship- 
yards is reported to have obtained a contract recently for the construction of a 
steamer for the Russian Government; and there is still talk of a British loan of 
£1,600,000 for building purposes. 


Poland 


HE American commercial attaché at Warsaw reports under date 
of March 10, 1926 (Commerce Reports, March 22, 1926, p. 697), 
on the Polish economic situation as follows: 


Although the general economic and financial depression continues, especially 
in the metallurgical and: petroleum industries, the pessimism which prevailed 
for some time is gradually subsiding and financial difficulties are being faced 
more calmly in business quarters. Nd 

A slightly increased activity is noticeable in the Lodz textile industry wit! 
the approach of the summer season, and some of the idle cotton mills are resuming 
work. The seasonal improvement is also evident in the wool industry, where 
the depression was particularly acute during the last season; operations have 
increased between 15 and 20 per cent during the last month, as compared with 
the preceding month. 
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According to a report from the American consul at Warsaw, dated 
March 15, 1926, unemployment in Poland decreased slightly for the 
frst time since June, 1925, the number of unemployed on March 1 
being 11,000 less than on February 1. The total number of unem- 
ployed on March 1, 1926, was 348,000. 


Czechoslovakia 


CZECHOSLOVAK exports and industries are slackening, according 
to a report of the American commercial attaché at Prague, dated 

February 24, 1926. (Commerce Reports, March 8, 1926, p. 571.) 

An inerease of unemployment and of part-time work indicates a further 
dackening of industrial activities in Czechoslovakia. The domestic demand is 
sill well maintained, but economic disturbances in some of the foreign markets 
gre reflected in reduced production and exports, especially of cotton textiles, 
eal, lumber, and machinery. On the other hand, activity in the manufacture 
of porcelain, leather, and iron and steel continues satisfactory, and building is 
increasing favored by mild weather. In other lines production is going on at 
about the January level. 

The number of unemployed reported on January 1 was 59,000, an increase of 
|) per cent over the number on December 1, but 27 per cent less than a year ago, 
when the number reported was 81,000. 


Hungary 


THE Central Statistical Office reports 30,056 trade-union members 
unemployed on January 31, 1926, an increase of 7.4 per cent 
over the preceding month. It ascribes this increase to unfavorable 
eonomie conditions in the Provinces where unemployment has in- 
ceased 5.3 per cent during January. In Budapest the unemployed 
trade-union members numbered 18,548. 


Austria 


THE American commercial attaché at Vienna made a special report 
* on the Austrian unemployment problem (Commerce Reports, 
March 15, 1926, p. 679). Extracts from this report are given below: 


The handicap of widespread unemployment has become a constant feature 
of Austrian econemic life, in contrast to the marked improvement in financial 
wnditions during the past three years. The existence of similar conditions 
in other European countries adds greatly to the interest evidenced in Austrian 
form measures. 

Austria contains a greater wage-earning ponulation than its industry, banks, 
and ecommerce can employ either now or probably in the near future. At the 
cose of 1925, near the usual seasonal peak, the total of unemployed approached 
100,000, or approximately 15 per cent of the wage-earning population of Austria. 
i other words, one wage earner in six was out of ajob. Of this total, some 180,- 
0 received the dole. 

From year to year the number of subsidized unemployed (usually 80 to 90 
per cent of the total unemployed) has followed closely parallel curves, but at 
iifferent levels. The highest point falls in midwinter months; the lowest during 
the fall. Thus in 1923 a peak of 167,000 was reached in February; a minimum 
i 76,000 in October. In 1924, the February peak was 126,000; the June low, 
(3,000. In 1925, February recorded the maximum of 190,000; August, the low 
pint of 111,000, much above the minimum of previous years. 

This last fact is the more surprising, since Austrian industry in the summer of 
125 recorded an average activity approaching 80 per cent of capacity, the high- 
st point since the Austrian currency was stabilized in 1922. This apparently 
lomalous situation is probably explainable by (a) the labor economies effected 
ty Austrian enterprises and (b) the diminishing activity of certain industries, 
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such as automobile and clothing manufactures, which met with particular, 
unfavorable conditions in their principal export markets during the year. 

Out of 1,278,200 registered wage earners, the larger number (200,200) are jp 
the class ‘‘clerks,’’ aecording to a classified table issued by the Austrian Chambhe, 
of Commerce; 188,500 are employed in the metal-working industries; 140,599 
in the building trades; 79,100 in the clothing industry; 70,900 in the wood anq 
woodworking industries; 60,400 in the foodstuffs trades; 58,400 in commeree 
and transportation; 48,800 in mining and metallurgy; and the remainder are 
divided among the lesser groups of ceramic, leather and hide, textile, paper. 
chemical, hotei, and graphic industries. . 

The percentage in each class receiving doles at the beginning of 1925 was 
highest in the building trades (28.7 per cent) followed, respectively, by the 
clothing trades (19.6 per cent), ceramic workers (15.2 per cent), metal and 
machine trades (14 per cent), hotel employees (13.9 per cent), lumber and wood- 
working industries (9.9 per cent), leather and hide industries (9.4 per cent), 
clerks (6.9 per cent), and the remaining industries ranging from 5.7 per cent 
in foodstuffs down to 2.2 per cent in commerce and transportation. 

During the year efforts were intensified to increase emigration. Increasing 
numbers of Austrian workmen left for Soviet Russia and France, but the largest 
movement was toward South America, especially to the State of Sao Paiio, 
Still the total in the first nine months remained less than 3,000, as compared 
with 2,650 in the year 1924, 15,497 in 1923, and 10,579 in 1922, the last two years 
being prior to the adoption of immigration restrictions in the United States. 


A more recent report of the American commercial attaché (Com. 
merce Reporis, March’29, 1926, p. 765) states that the failure at 
Geneva to give effect to the Locarno agreements has caused great 
disappointment in Austria, and that the general depression in eastern 
IXurope retards in some lines the tendency toward local improve- 
ment. Industries that have been active, especially steel production 
and cotton spinning, are slackening; but other industries that have 
been dull, particularly building, woodworking, clothing manufacture, 


and tanning, are reviving. Cee ment shows a slight seasonal 
1e 


decrease, as is to be expected. ‘The Vienna spring fair held in the 
week March 7 to 13 gave results that amend expectations, and 
American buying was more extensive. 

The most recent available unemployment statistics published by 
the Austrian Statistical Office relate to the end of February. At 
that date the number of unemployed persons in receipt of unem- 
ployment benefits was 228,763, as compared with 231,361 at the 
end of January. In spite of this slight decrease, unemployment at 
the end of February, 1926, was 20 per cent more extensive than in 
February, 1925. 

Spain 


‘THE American consul at Barcelona reports, under date of February 
25, 1926: 


No great amount of unemployment appeared to exist in Spain during January, 
except with respect to coal and iron mining, and the situation showed improve- 
ment over December. It has not been really bad for months. In the region of 
Catalonia, in the Barcelona consular district, the important textile industry is 
still reported as running on part time, but this means that it has not yet attained 
the high degree of activity existing during the war and immediately afterwarts, 
when all industries were much extended. The situation now seems normal. 
The industrial products of Spain are sold chiefly in the country, and the pur 
chasing power of the agricultural classes is presumably great the present wintet 
in view of the large crops harvested in 1925, and the relatively high prices of 
agricultural products. The building trades in Barcelona were active in Janu2ty, 
— no complaints of unemployment in this line were reported from other parts 

pain. 

Unemployment in the Asturian coal mines was still acute during January, 
and the commission appointed by the Government to study the situation 10 
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order to find a remedy has not yet made its report. The American consul at 
Vigo reports that much discontent exists in that region over this unemployment 
and the continual decrease of the total exportations of Asturian coal and its 
apparent inability to compete with the British product. It is not thought that 
any of the measures taken by the Government to protect the local industry 
have been effective, and it is hoped that the commission above mentioned will 
find more effective means of protection. In the meanwhile, in view of unfavor- 
able labor conditions said to exist in Cuba and South American countries, there 
appears to be no danger of an exodus in mass of the Asturian coal miners to 
those countries, as was feared when the situation there first became acute. 


South Africa 


HE general industrial situation is reported as good by the American 
trade commissioner at per neni (Commerce Reports, March 
§ 1926, p. 572). Hide and leather industries are active; shoe fac- 


tories especially are busy. The Port Elizabeth tanning industry is 
operating at about 85 per cent of capacity. Building and furniture 
trades are brisk. The demand for construction timber and lumber 
is strong. The cotton-goods trade has been disappointing, as a 
result of the unsatisfactory crop outlook. 


Canada 


THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics reviews the March empioyment 
situation as follows: 


A continuation of the moderately favorable movement in employment indicated 
in the preceding month was reported by employers on March 1, the gain being 
practically the same as that recorded on the corresponding date of last year. 
Statements were received from 5,753 firms having 750,695 employees, as compared 
with 743,813 on February 1. The index number was slightly higher than on 
March 1 of any year since 1920, standing at 91.5, as compared with 90.7 on 
February 1, 1926, and with 87, 90.7, 89.9, 81.9,and 88 on March 1, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively. 

Manufacturing was considerably more active; railway construction (chiefly 
on account of track-clearing operations following the heavy snowfallis) and 
services also reported improvement, while seasonal losses were indicated in 
nining, logging, transportation, and trade. 

Additions to staffs were registered in the eastern and central Provinces, while 
employment declined in the western Provinces. 


With regard to principal industries the bureau reports thus: 


Manufacturing.—A futher increase in the number employed in factories was 
noted on March 1; the largest gains were in automobile and other iron and steel 
works, but textiles, boots, shoes, clay, glass, stone, lumber, and nonferrous 
metals also afforded more employment. Statements were compiled from 3,721 
manufacturers employing 430,668 operatives, or 8,636 more than in their last 
report. Although this expansion was rather less than that indicated on March 1, 
1925, the index number on the date under review was several points higher. 

Logging.— ‘Seasonal contractions were shown in logging camps at the beginning 
of March, but the losses were not as extensive as at the same time last year. 
Employment then, however, was better than on the date under review. The 
working forces of the 220 reporting firms included 30,484 persons, as against 
31,939 on February 1, 1926. 

Mining—There were continued seasonal reductions in mining, of which 
those in the coal areas were most pronounced. Metallic ore and nonmetallic 
mineral mining were also slacker. he 206 operators making returns had 40,155 
employees, as compared with 42,525 in the preceding month. Slight curtailment 
Was indicated on March 1, 1925, when the volume of empldyment in the mining 
industry was larger. 

Communication.—Employment on telephones was rather slacker, while minor 
gains were made on telegraphs. A combined working force of 22,927 persons 
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was employed by 181 communication companies and branches reporting, whic} 
had 23,041 workers on February 1. Greater losses were noted on the same date 
of last year; the index then was lower. 

Transportation—The pay rolls of the 257 employers reporting in the trans. 
portation group aggregated 101,244, as compared with 102,472 in the preceding 
month. Steam railways and shipping registered the declines. Employment 
was better than on March 1, 1925; the trend of employment then was also dowp- 
ward. 

Construction and maintenance—Building and highway construction were 
seasonally slacker, but heavy snowstorms in the eastern Provinces made necessary 
the employment of many extra men on railroad tracks. Improvement was noted 
in all Provinees except British Columbia, but that in the maritimes was most 
pronounced. The staffsof the 439 contractors making returns rose from 50,983 
persons at the beginning of February to 54,689 on March 1. Contractions were 
recorded on that date in 1925, when the level of employment was considerably 
lower. 

Services.—Hotels and restaurants, laundries, and other branches of the service 
group afforded increased employment, according to 167 firms employing 13,532 
persons, as compared with 13,160 in their last report. Activity in this grou) 
was greater than on March 1, 1925. 

T'rade.—Further seasonal curtailment in trading establishments was registered 
at the beginning of March, when 665 persons were released from the personnel 
of the 562 reporting employers, who had 56,996 employees. . Much more extensive 
losses were noted on the corresponding date of last year; the index was then 
several points lower. 


A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment 
abroad is given on the following page: 
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Work of Free Employment Agencies in the Philippine Islands 


HE annual report of the Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands for 1924 contains the following statistics on the activi- 
ties of the four free employment agencies in Manila, Cebu, 

[loilo, and Albay for the 5-year period from 1920 to 1924, inclusive: 


ACTIVITIES OF PHILIPPINE FREE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES, 1920 TO 1924 





| 


Number of | 
registrations | 


Placements 





Per cent of 
Number | registrations 


| 

—— 
3 76.0 
80. 4 
69. 1 
91.7 
90.9 











8L.6 














PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


"THE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
i, actual selling prices * received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the Umited States retail prices of food, poarch 
15, 1925, and February 15 and March 15, 1926, as well as the per 
centa wee changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
price per pound of potatoes was 2.5 cents on March 15, 1913; 5.7 
cents on March 15, 1925, and 5.6 cents on March 15, 1926. These 
figures show an increase of 124 per cent in the year and a decrease of 

2 per « ent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 5.8 per cent March 15, 1926, as compared with March 15, 1925, 
and a decrease of 1 per cent March 15, 1926, as compared with 
February 15, 1926. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15,1926, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 192 
AND MARCH 15, 1925 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


—- 
Per cent of increas: 
etait neta . (+) or decrease | 
Average retail price on Mar. 15, 1928. 

; compared wit 
Article 





Mar. 15, | 
1925 | 








Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
i SSS See 
Chuck roast 
i RE ES AT AE A a ae 


suBesi 





Pork chops 
0 SRR ES PE I aie in---- do 
Ham.. 
Lamb, leg of 

Hens 


Corny @KCoO*! 


co 


Salmon, canned, red.-......-...-... | hts do 
Milk, fresh | Quart 
Milk, evaporated -----..--- SER | 15-16 oz. can__- 
Butter Pound 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- 

tutes). 


02 Oo or ms 
SSeS 
WANA CHRAROW SHWE 


w mt et CD 
SSeS 
HNAAaSD 


op NE EERO ES Tipe eee Sen Oar ahs Pee? do 

Lard 

Veget table lard substitute 

Eggs, strictly fresh......-..........- DeseMs.....ck ; 
Pound b 9. 4 9. 4 


1 In addition temonthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricilY 
from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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\pLE 1. -AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 165, 1926, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1926, 
AND MARCH 15, 1925--Continued 








Per ae of oly 
, , = (+) or decrease (—) 
Average retail price on Mar. 15, 1926, 


Article compared with— 





Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar.15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15 
1925 1926 1925 1926 


Cents Cents 
i re 
—5 
—1 


—1 
+3 
—0. 
+7 
—10 


+124 
—6 


+38 
—4 
—7 
—5 
—12 
—13 


+1 
—2 





g 
5 
¢| 8 


Cents 


> 


Flour - 

Corl MCGh..< «tb ocd «odd <n athiienn 
DelisG OGM ~<dbt ~ncbbp<-cb}o-cekinos 
Cortt BORER ccde coc éteccdticccitimeos 
Wheat cereal PeGhbkbbncbdandasdousdaws 


PO OV 


Reon 


enss8 Riese 


Beans, NAV - - cave ce din cao owe inborn 
Potatoes 
OnIODS. cccccesesoecesecesecaccoscces 


gaon8 


aNanN Ses SSNS ONIAAwS OK WW 


CabROGO DAN, < «its coackiucoscticcetiibes 
Beans, baked 
Corn, canned 
Peas, canned 


ee 
eee 
_ et et 
NSN goo 


_ 
— 


Tomatoes, canned 
Sugar, granulated 
Tea 

Coffee 


FSop ANSE 


an 


-! 

0 
—6 
=] 


+5.8 —1.0 


| RE Soa) RSet Sy SES See 
Raisins 
eee eee eee 





CAanoe Wes10 CrOObH Sak Oe SIREN 
COW WEIN NOKD ODHs10 SOD 


ors 
SNS NING Snyper 


mm CO ee ee 
Oe he 
Se 
— = ona 
Shes ESoh 




















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on March 15, 1913, and on March 15 of each year 
from 1920 to 1926, together with percentage changes in March of 
ach of these specified years, compared with March, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of flour was 3.3 cents in March, 
1913; 8 cents in March, 1920; 6.4 cents in March, 1921; 5.3 cents in 
March, 1922; 4.8 cents in March, 1923; 4.6 cents in March, 1924; 
6.4 cents in March, 1925; and 6.2 cents in March, 1926. 

As compared with the average cost in March, 1913, these figures 
show increases of 142 per cent in March, 1920; 94 per cent in March, 
1921; 61 per cent in March, 1922; 45 per cent in March, 1923; 39 per 
cent in March, 1924; 94 per cent in March, 1925; and 88 per cent 
in March, 1926. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 64.9 per cent in March, 1926, as compared with March, 1913. | 


93476°—26——12 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND p 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED Yr, 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 














! 
1913! 

| 
Cts.| 
24.7 
21. 3} 
19. 4) 
15. 6) 


i 


11. 8} 


Foxss 
Wert Deseo __ 


' ' 
1 go: 
1 er 


.4 





20.8 


-—-e- 
-<-<-- 





Article Unit 

Sirloin steak_______- Ponnd - - 
Round steak_______- a 
. 2... Seoere -— er 
Chuck roast... ....]..@o---- 
Pare bees. ..25..c4 is MES) 
Pork chow. ..-.-..< Aap ee 
i) SS Sse OP Few 
RS Pgh Pee: "c “See 
Lamb, leg of.__.___-. ee ck 
I BE. ot War 
Salmon, canned, red |._.do-- -- 
Miik, fresh_....____- Quart -_- 
Milk, evaporated ___ (?) 
a A ey Pound -. 
Oleomargarine (all |..-do___- 

butter substi- 

tutes). 
ee Pe on ee Se 
ee a 
Vegetable lard sub- |..-do---_- 

stitute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh__| Dozen __ 
RS Ha eu Pound _. 
SRT SR ee ae ‘ 
Corn meal, ~~... .. Se fee 
| SS See “ee 
Corn flakes___.....- (3) 
Wheat cereal____.._- (*) 
Macaroni.._.......- Pound... 
I de pe ee, Ben th 
Beans, navy..__...- ove@es sic 
I G-..«- 
CiGems.. 554. i. od jay yi se 
Cee... ..---. oe 
Beans, baked . _ ____-| re 
Corn, canned ____._. . 

eas, canned___..... (5) 
Tomatoes, canned...| (5) 
Sugar, granulated_..| Pound -- 
ee aap. Me “a 
Came ao. iil siz |. do ._. 
J ae <a J<.804. £. 
) a oe wre | Saye 
| eteaplne Sect Dozen... 
SE in oe ees bee reenlge 
All articles com- 

bined iit) ) ke Ld 























Average retail price on Mar. 15— 




































































1 Both pink and red. 


4 28-ounce package. 


family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, t 


2 15-16 ounce can. 
5 No. 2 can. 

8 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and ss according to the consumption of the average 











3 8-ounce package. 


ER 


Rg 


Per cent of increase Mar. 15, of each 
specified 


year compared with 
Mar. 15, 1913 ‘ 
et bentlenad 1925! oY ee 
1920 |1921)1922'1923 ee 1926] 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924! 1925 | 1999 
a ONE Se EON es SS a a 
Cts. | Cts,| Cts. Cts.| Cts| Cts.) Cts | 
40. 8|39. 1135. 9|37. 3/38. 9/39. 6/40. 7] 65] 58] 45! 51] 57,6) 5 
37. 5/34. 9130. 8/31. 7133. 1/33. 6194.9] 76; 64; 45) 40} 55) ak ay 
31. 9/80. 0/27. 0/27. 6/28. 6/29. 1120.91 64; 55) 30 42) 47) Hy x 
25. 1/22. 5/19. 3/19. 5/20. 6/21.0/22. 1) 61) 44) 24 25} 32! a5) 49 
18. 2115, 7/13. 0/12. 8113. 5 oF ie 6| 54 33) Ww 8} 13} i4) x 
} } ] 
39. 1/85. 3/31. 3/28. 3/26. 937. 437.2} 93) 741 54 39) 33 ag & 
50. 2/41. 9)39. 0/39. 2/36. 3/44. 4148.4) 92; 61) 49; 50/39) 
51. 2/48. 8/49. 8/45. 044. 0151. 2)54.0) 97; 88) 92, 78) 69) ST 1% 
39. 8/84. 4/37. 5/36. 0/37. 1/39. 037.9} 108; 80) 96) 88 94) 104 4% 
45. i ak 835. 8/35. 9136. 7 ‘ ae * 77, 67; +68, 72 4 
137. 6188. 8/32. 6/31. asi. 1/31. 2/37. 6). _-- aT? ee re cree 
16. 6/15, 2}13. 0/13. 6/18. 913. 814.0) 87) 71) 46, 5356) 55 57 
15. 1/14. 611. 3/12. 2}42. 1/11. 2/11. 6! _- He: Hp 2%. Pale eo 
75. 2/57. 6/45. 8/57. 6)58. 0)55. 553.6, 82} 39) 11; 89) 40) 34) 2 
39. 5'32. 4/27. 5/28. 2/20. 7/30. 1/31. 2'.. |... == | ree! Ae 3 
b 4 
| | 
42. 8139. 0 33. 0/37. 1/36. 7/36, 537.2) 94) 76) 40 68! 66 65 4% 
30. 4/19. 6'17. 3/17. 4]17. 5/23. 1/21.9} 95) 26) 11) 42) #12) 48 % 
37. 5/24. 6 21. 9/22. 4/24. se bokdelnditle | wie. seat)! eae 
{ 

55. 6.4L 731. 8:38. 5/34. 8/39. 138.5, 21) 58) 2 46) 32 48 4% 
11. 2/10. 5; 8. 7| 8.7] 8.7) 9.4/9.4) 200, 88; 55 55} 55,8. 
Pa ol 
8.0 6.4! 5.3) 4.8] 4.6] 6.4) 6.2) 142 94| 61, 45) 39) 91 % 
6.5] 4.8) 3.91 4.01 4.41 5. 5 5.2) 124 64 a4} 38} 52) 79 

10. 3/10.2) 8.8} 8 8} 8.8) 9.2) 91) pt a 
14. 1113. 210. 2| 9. 7| 9.711. 1/11. 0)-_._-|_..-- es wee owe 
29. 7:29. 9/26. rr 7/24. 3/24. 7/25. 4)__ oD | feces: eed Sas a 
{ i 
20, 2,21. 0 29. 2/19. 8/19. 5)20. 4:20. 3) 2.) i" trate we 
18. 4,9. 8} 9.3) 9.4) -9.7'10. 9911.7) 114) 14! 8} 13) 27| % 
11. 9 8.4) 8. 9)11.4 910-4 9.45.24. ~<a: |-~-»-|e+---|-->~- Rtas a 
6. 8) 2.5) 3. 1) 2.2) 2.8) 2.5) 5.6) 353) 67) 107) 47) 87,67) 2 
9. 4) B.8)L1. 6 5.4/5.9) 6B) K 9) of Pdh..| 
| | } 
8.7/4.2) 5.4) 66/62 5.2 gisporty Lipsod od, oe) an 
16 S15. 118, 28. O12 8)12.6) 9.7). .}.-__ | pupleoses ee 
18. 5,16. 7/15. 7/15. 4]15. 7/17. 9/16. 6). ---|_. Roastelochine’ hi 
¥9.0116-0H17. 717, 18.0118. 5,17. 7 eat GOR MM Su 20 Oy 
AS. At. SUA G2 O18 9.912 ere Mera | “<a ee oe 
| 
18.7| 9.7 6.5110. 20.4 7.7) 6.7| 246) 80, 20) ~ 93; 43) 24 
Baer HS. Ce Bre a 28 | 35) 31, 24 27; 31) 38) 4 
49. 1/37. 1135.6 7. 9|40. 8162. 3151. 3} 65, 24, 19 27) 87) 76 7: 
28. 7/20, 9119. 2}19. 8)17. 8/17. 3)27. 1). .|--- | —- 
26. 4/81. 7/34. 618. 4115. 7)14.6\14. 6}... --|2 22). “age 
41. 4/41. 6136. 9136. 7/39. 0/37. 6/35. 3}...--|----.|--- 2] | ib & 
62. 0/43. 7/53. 9147. 9/38. 3:48. 3/47. 8}. _|__ poblbiodasist tins. x 
iDWee wae cant, Gey Oss -- 106. 9} se 43, 4) 46. 4| 48, 2) 55. 9)64.9 
| | 


e index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 


steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, cornu real 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 











Ce oO 


-3 
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R Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 

of food for which prices have been ret since 1913, as well as the 
ehanges in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
s1 in specified years, 1913 to 1925, and in February and March, 1926. 


cxste Be -AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
\MOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $i, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1926 





























































































































. ess Sit poms poy Tryarr 
Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef Pork chops 
' rrr é we <ctaes —s 7 1 
65 Year Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Ad age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
4 retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
19 price | price | price price price price 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | perib.| Lbs. |pertb.| Lbs. |perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perib.| Lbs. 
a 25.4, 3.9 22.3 4.5 19.8 5.1 16. 0 6.3 12. 1 8.3 21.0 | 4.8 
8 UBER. 43.7; 2.3] 39.5 2.5} 83.2 3.0) 26.2 3.8; 18.3 5.6 | 42.3 | 2.4 
ee ee 38.8; 2.6| 34.4 2.9 | 29. 1 3.4 21.2 4.7 14.3 7.0) 34.9 | 2.9 
Ol... ancdeaeed 7.0) 2 32. 3 3.1 27.6 3. 6 19.7 5.1 12.8 7.8 33. 0 | 3.6 
em. Diisii.d 39.1} 2.6! 383.5 3.0 28. 4 3.5 20. 2 5.0 12.9 7.8 30. 4 | 3.3 
v OE 6 nine de 39.6) 2.5 33. 8 3.9 28.8 3.5 20. 8 4.8 13. 2 7.6 30.8 | 3.2 
0 EE 40.6) 2.5 34.7 2.9 29. 6 3.4 21. 6 4.6 13.8 7.2) 36.6 , % j 
2 1926: 
February..._| 40.6 2.5| 34.8 29) 29.3 3.4 | 22.1 4.5] 14.6 6.8 | 36.3 | 2.8 
March ---- 40.7} 2.5 34.9 2.9 29. 9 3.3 22. 1 4.5 14.6 6.8 | 37.2 2.7 
Bacon Ham Hens Milk Butter Cheese 
ie Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
as per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | pergt.; Qts. | per lb.| Lbs. | perib.| Lbs. 
WSs wLbtiics du5 27.0 3.7 26. 9 3.7 21.3 4.7 8.9 11.2} 38.3 2.6 22.1 4.5 
a oe |; 52.3 19) 63.5 1.8 44.7 2.2 16, 7 6.0; 70.1 1.4 41.6 2.4 
) aia A eal 42.7 2.3} 48.8 2.0} 39.7 2.5) 14.6 6.8 | 61.7 1.9) 34.0 2.9 
ER ..554)---£59 29. 8 2.5) 48.8 2.0) 36.0 2.8) 18.1 7.6 | 47.9 2.1; 32.9 8.0 
1923. - ees FF 2.6) 45.5 2.2} 35.0 2.9; 13.8 7.2| 55.4 1.81 36.9 2.7 
| rad hae SO ES 37.7 2.7 45. 3 2.2} 35.3 2.8 13.8 7.2) 51.7 1.9; 35.3 2.8 
Re ee 46. 7 2.1 52.6 1.9 | 36.6 2.7 14.0 7.1 54.8 1.8) 36.7 ee 
1926 | 
9g February...| 48.9 2.0 53. 6 1.9; 38.9 2. 6 14. 2 7.0) 54.5 1.8 37.5 2.7 
March.....| 48.4 21 54.0 19 39. 5 2.5 14.0 71 53. 6 1.9 37.2 27 
Lard Eggs Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
RSE MAS, Bak: PE So ns See EE eR OE 
Cents | | Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. perdoz.| Dozs.| per lb.| Lbs. | per 1b. Lbs. | perlb.| Lhs. | pertb.| Lbs. 
RE Sree 15.8); 6.3 34.5 2.9 5. 6 17.9 3.3 30. 3 3.0} 33.3 8.7 11.5 
Se Foe TF 68. 1 1.5 11.5 8.7 8.1 12.3 6.5 15.4 17.4 5.7 
24 a 18.0; 5.6) 509 2.0 9.9 10. 1 5.8 17. 2 4.5 | 22.2 9.5 10.5 
w SS a 17.0; 5.9) 44.4 2.3 8.7 11.5 5. 1 19. 6 3.9 25. 6 9.5 10. 5 
2 SE eictedinwes 17.7; 5.6) 46.5 y 8.7) 115 4.7) 21.3 4.1 | 244 9.5 10.5 
| eS 19.0) 53 47.8 2. 1 8.8 11.4 4.9 20. 4 4.7 21.3 10. 1 9.9 
RENEE SE 23.3; 4.3) 52.1 1.9 9.4 10. 6 6.1 16. 4 5.4 18. 5 11.1 9.0 
1926: 
February...| 22.2 4.5) 43.8 2.3 9.4}] 10.6 6.3 | 16.9 5.2) 192] 11.6 8.6 
March . __-- 21.9 4.6 38. 5 2. 6 9.4 10. 6 6.2 16. 1 5.2 19, 2 11.7 8.5 
| | 
A.9 Potatoes Sugar Tea Coffee 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
een per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | per lh.| Lbs. 
“age Dace caiitat os 1.7 58. 8 5.5 18. 2 54. 4 1.8 29.8 FS aaa See ee oe 
loin a 6.3 15.9 19.4 5.2{ 7.3 1.4 47.0 Dek det ndensdeeetanneo sess ss ahiielagaos 
neal _. _ ae 3.1| 323] 80] 125) 69.7 Tie See Ty Pees Se eee ee. 
_ Ss Se 2.8 35. 7 7.3 13. 7 68. 1 1.5 36. L 0) eek 2s a So 
Mi ahine daditinwee 2.9; 345] 10.1 9.9) 69.5 E4i; &.7 2.7 Ye Se ee Se 
1924 toth. See 2.7 37.0 9. 2 10.9} 71.5 1.4 43.3 eae ee een eee 
on PCS OE 3.6 | 27.8 7.2) 13.9] 75.5 1.3} 51.5 Ye 6.2 ee oo 
1926: 
February...| 5.7 | 17.5 6.7} 14.9| 761 13] 51.3 4 bt 2 ieee Sees 
Mareh....-| 5.6] 17.9 6.7 | 14.9} 76.1 1.3] 51.3 4 ele ee Rates Bates. Be. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


]N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jp 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1907 
to 1925,? and months for 1925, and for January, February, and 
March, 1926. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based oj 
the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average price 
of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money. price for the 
year 1923 was 43.4 a cent higher than the average money price 
or the year 1913. e relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points, but an increase 
of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918, 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 
1921, the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers 
have been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire 

riod. The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 
as 100.0 are 161.5 for February and 159.9 for March, 1926. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 174 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 


2 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920; see February, 1921, issue, pp. 
19-21; for each month of 1921 —_ 1922 see February, 1923, issue, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1924, 
see February, 1925, issue, p. 21 
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176 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Retail Prices of Foods jy 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities fo; 
For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the 
bureau until after 1913. 


TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this table exact comparisons of pri 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail desjeys: 





} 
Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ajo. 
| 


| oer 


Article Unit | Mar. 15—| \Mar. 15—| - 


| 
Mar. eb 
——| 15, | 15, |————| 15, | 15, |} | 15, 
| 1913] 1925) 792°) 79°) i913 | 1925 | 1913} 1925 | 1926 


| 
} 
} 
} 
} 


i | j 
| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts. 8. s.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
. 5} 38. 6) 38.0) 22.0) 38.7) 38. 2| 24.9) 37.8) 39.7 
4) 34.3) 34.0) 20.7) 34. 3 4. ‘i 
28. 8} 29. 6; 18.0} 31. 
21. 3/ 22.0) 15.3) 21. 
13. “sg Smee 
36. 1) 19.3) 36. 
46.9) 22.0) 40. 
53.7) 30.0} 55. 5) 
36. 6 18.3) 40. 5) 
36.9) 21.8) 39. 


39. O|....-| 27.6 
20.0; 8.8 13.0 
13. | 10.8 
56. 2.1) 59.8 

: 28. 3 





Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuek roast 
Plate beef 
| 


RE ER a ee ' eens § . 9) 35. 
Bacon, sliced............ Feite G0. 3 6610 .7| 47. 
Ham, sliced pedal _..--| 29.0 52.2) 53. 
Lamb, leg of do. .....| 20.6; 37.1) 37. 
EY Se es et a ‘ae 9. . 9} 37. 
Salmon, canned, red | 32.1) 39. 
Milk, fresh Quart 10.0, 16.0) 19. 
Milk, evaporated 15-16 02. can_|.---- | 13.1) 13. 

42.4 56.8} 57. 
Oleomargine (all butter | Mes mye: . A 

substitutes). | 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirlion”’ in this city, but in most of the olLer 
cities included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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, 51 Cities on Specified Dates 


r March 15, 1913 and 1925, and for February 15 and March 15, 1926. 
: exception of March, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the 


L \RTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


one city with those in another can not be made for some articles, particularly meats and vegetables. 
as some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 





Boston, Mass. a Sula | Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. | Charleston, S. C. 


Mar. 15— | Mar. 15— 



































Pee © 
one 


a et 
BS ea 


| | 
Mar. i5— | 
’ | Feb. | Mar. |Mar.} Feb. Mar. Feb.) Mar. , . | Mar. Feb. Mar. 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, |—— | 15, | 16 : 15, |——— | ls, |} 14, 
} 9% ( y ‘ 
1926 | 1926 sed buccal (ssi 1913 | 1925 1926 | 192: 1926 | 1913 | 1925 1926 | 1926 
| | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. .| Cts.| Cts, .| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cte. 
1 64. 1} 1 63. 2| 46. 7| 48.5! 47.8} 22.0 .7| 39.5) 28.5 30. 6| 21. 0} 33. 2! 33.0) 33.0 
; 50.1) 49. 0] 39. 5] 41.1] 41.2) 19.0 . 5| 33.0) 25.2 26. 2} 20. 0} 30. 5) 30. 5| 31. 5 
38.9} 38.3] 35. 5} 37.1] 36.7} 17.3 6) 29.6) 24.5 26. 5| 19.3] 27. 7} 27.5) 27.0 
26. 4| 25. 6| 27.1) 27.3} 15.3 . 5| 22.8) 17.3 18. 3] 15. 0} 20.1! 20.7) 20.7 
19. 7| 10.7 11.8} 11.5 3} 14.3) 11.9 12.6] 11.4} 15.0) 15.2) 15.2 
| 
39. 0} 39. 0 38. 8| 19.3 4 .0 36. 2| 23. 0} 33.2) 34.3) 34.7 
46. 5| 49. 0| 52.1) 52. 3] 21.0 4 7 56. 2} 24.3! 40. 2/ 43.7) 42.9 
57. 6| 58. O| 57.0 57. 0} 25,0 2 . 0} 58. 3] 26. 7| 47.8) 48.8) 48.2 
37. & 39.5! 39.0) 37.7) 17.3 5.9 . 0} 39. 6} 21.3} 41.1) 42.5) 41.7 
42.3} 39.9) 41.9 42. 4) 21.7 0 .8 37.2 36. 5, 38. 0| 39.0 
37. 3. 9} 34.0) 33.8 . 2) 32. 9} 38.5) 38.1 
14. . 0} 16. 0| 16.0 Tr 14. | 18.0) 18.0 
12. 1 11. 6) .4 1}. , 11.9 
54. 7 55. 1 50. 54. 6 
31. ] 30. 4 31.8 
2) 40. 37. 5| 38. 4) 38.5 .8| 36.6 34.8 
0} 21. 22. 6| 21. 0} 20.6 .7| 25.3} 25.0 23. 6 
4) 25. 26. 0} 26.3} 26. 2 .6| 29.2; 29.8 23.9 
9) 5S. 42. 5| 48.6) 44.5) 45.7) 61.4) 43.0 41.4 
8) 9. 8.9} 90] 9.0) 11.7) 98) 9.8 | 10.7 
5} 6.2 6.2) 5.8 5.8 68 60 60 7.5, 7.4! 7.4 
7 7.8 5.3) 5.41 5.4, 64) 5.9) 59 4.1| 40 40 
.6) 8.5 8.8) 8.7| 87) 7.8 7.3) 7.2 9. 4 9. 4| 9. 4 
2 . 5) 10.5 10. 4| 10.4) 10.4) 12.3) 12.4) 122 11.8 Ll. 7| 11.7 
6 0) 24.6 24. 0| 24.6) 24.5) 26.8) 29.0) 29.0 25. 0} 26. 6) 26.6 
0 1 2) 22.7 | 22.2} 22.0) 21.6] 19.6) 19.5) 19.5 19. 2! 19.0) 19.0 
| 2.5 1) 11.7 10. 5) 11.6) 11.5) 11.6) 122) 122 8.8) 9.6) 97 
5 0. 6 . 8) 10.3 103} 9.9 9.6] 11.1) 106) 106 11.1| 10.3) 10.3 
8 5.9 2) 5.9 1.5] 5.7] 5.7] 22) 3.9) 3.8 2.7; 6.7| 6.7 
3. 6.1 .7| 6.0 6.4, 7.4, 7.44 68 48) 48 7.4, 7.2) 69 
9 7.4 2) 7.1 4.7} 5.0} 7.65 7.5) 58) 60 4.4) 7.2| 7.3 
7 13.7 .9| 11.4 10. 6| 10.6) 10.3) 14.7) 14.9) 14.9 10.7) 10. 2} 10.0 
42 19.3 5 20.0 17. 47 15.8] 15.8) 16.9) 16.2) 16.0 17.3) 15. 6) 15.5 
1.7 21.3 0} 21.5 17.0! 16.0 16.0) 17.1) 15.5 18. 5| 17.6; 17.6 
1.4 13. 0 8} 13. 2) 14. 5| 13.7} 13.9] 14.4) 13.7 | 11.8} 10.3] 10.3 
7.1 6.6 x 3 7.3; 65) 64) 9 7.6 | 7.2) 65 63 
2.9 75.6 6 68. 2) 69. 8} 69.8} 82.5) 82.7 71.8) 75.3} 75.3 
1.0 1| 565.8 1 49. 9| 49. 8} 49. 9 56. 8 46. 2| 46.1) 46.3 
8 9 5} 16.5 9 8 8 
9 9 1] 14.1 0 4 3 
3 3 3} 42.1 2 6 3 
0 0 0} 52.8 9 3 5 
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Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART] Cl 
eee —— ere = 
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TABLE 5,—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Arty CLES 










































































Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, 1), Phi 
ee — 
Unit 1 | 
ah in * Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Mar. 19~») web. | Mar. | Mar.| Feb. Mar net 
15, | 15, | 16, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15,° = 
1925 | 1926 | 1926-| ro | zoos | 1926 | 1926, }.1925 | 1926 192 a 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts: | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts} Cts. | Cts. | Crs cts 
Sirloin steak... .....2..-- Pound.....- 40.1| 39.9] 40.2) 24.5) 36.3] 36.4) 36.5) 33.8) 33.1) 325 1 98. ¢ 
: Round steak. ........-..-|_-.-- “TS. 33.0} 33.5] 33.91 20.8) 32.4) 33.1) 83.1) 32.3) 31.8) 32) m3! 
Rib roast_..2.......2.-..-}....- * “Dapee: 31.2} 31.2} 31.9} 17.9] 25.2) 26.1) 26.0) 24.2) 23.9 244 91. 
Chuek roast._._.........-|--.-- ee 21.6} 22.3) 226) 15.5} 20.4) 21.8) 21.9) 21.7) 20.4 2% 9 a! 
i) BR Ge oS RS: 15.3} 15.3} 16-2) 10.3} 10.9) 220) 122) 13.8) 13.6 137 iL 
Pork chops...........-.--].-..- do....:.. $3.5} 84.8) 36.0} 18,2) 37.1] 85.1) 35.4) 36.6) 33.7 33.5 2. 
Bacon, sliced_........-..-|.-.-- RRS: 39.9) 44.2) 43.9) 27.0) 47.7) 524] 51.6) 48.2) 50.0 497 | 
Ham, sliced.............-|---.- do...__-- 41.8} 47.2} 46.8} 29.0) 53.3) 54.7) 66.1) 51.9) 53.6) 523 99. 
Lamb, leg of. __-.....----|----- do.....-- 41.8} 40.4) 40.0} 18.0 39. 2 87.81 36.5) 30.4) 36.7) 35.8 rg 
Ee a SE BU SCE TR 38.2} 39.3) 40.1/ 185] 31.3) 33.7} 34.2) 34.8) 35.1) 36.4 a1! 
Salmon, canned, red__..._|-.--- do...--.. 31.2} 86.51 37. 4}..__.. 33.8} 38.3) 38.6) 325) 38.7) 323 
A | SE ee Quart._._.-- 17.0) 17.5) 17.5, 81) 11.6] 11.4) IL) 120) 11.7) 117) ry 
Milk, evaporated _.......- 15-16 oz,can | 10.7) 11.4) 11.3)...--.. 11.47 11.9 11,9) 11.7) 11.5) 11.8 
. | Ringe URS ae Pound... __- 54.0] 56.8 55. 9] 39.6) 52.5) 49.7) 49.5) 55.0) 49.6 49. 7 
Oleomargarine (all butter |--.--- Tide ale 28.9) 28.5) 29..2).-___. 30.0} 31.1) 80.4) 30.3} 31.0) 30.45 , 
substitutes). mt 
Oa 2S. 255 ti 28 BE A do_......| 32.9] 84.1] 34.6} 229) 36.2) 37.5 37. 2| 36.4) 36.2) 35.4 95 
SS RR TR RE ARR SRE yA 22.4) 21.5| 20.9} 17.3) 25.0} 24.5) 24.2) 23.5) 225) 224 5 
Vegetab e lard substitute_|---.-- De 22. 0} 22.0) 22.-0}..---- 28.0) 27.7; 284) -27.8) 27.1) 27.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .....- Dozen... 36.2} 44.0) 35.3) 20.5; 30.8] 35.4) 31.5} 33.0) 387.7) 30.7 7 
wee. eee | Pound.____- 94 9.5) 95) 52) 98) 10.1) 10.1) 10.0) 10.1) 10.1 ri 
PE eis WR Pe i, Go.....! 6.5) 64 63) 29 58 56) 55] 63) 61 66 4 
Corn meal... ._......-..-]--.-- do......| 48 45 46) 23) 52) 50 49) 52) 48 48 2 
Rolled oats... ._......-}-.-.- So. 3 9.0; 85) 8.5)... 10.7; 10.3) 10.3) 96 90) 9.1 
Corn flakes... --..... 8-02. pkg.__.| 10.8} 10.3] 10.4: ._... 11.9} 125) 123; 123) 120 120 ie 
Wheat cereal. __.........- 28-02. pkg_..| 24.3} 23.9 24. 0| gazes 24.6} 28.0) 28.3) 26.2) 25.4) 25.3 i 
| al 
Macaroni. _._._........-- Pound_.._.. 19.1} 19.3) 19. 1)...... 21.2) 21.2) 21.2) 21.0] 20.5; 20.5) 
CORES ERS, SE do.......| 11.8} 121) 121) 8.5 10.2) 11.5} 11.6) 11.0) 11.5] 11.7 ¥ 
Beans, navy_._.-...-----|----- do_..__-. 9.9} 8&8) 8 5)..-.- 10.3} 10.2} 100) 103) 9.0) 9.0 
Potatoes. . ._._...---2._-|----- fo | 25) 65 60 1.3] 22 55) 8&5 22) 54) 5.2 . 
RE aE Ben IE aids, ABR Ta. 6.0) 6.5) 6.3).--2.. 7.2 6.9 59 80} 64) 64 
| 
STE? Tee Mae le F585 , eee Ro. &Sl i7.9.4...: 47 64.7.1) 59 64) 7.7 
Beans, baked... _........| No. 2can.-_}- 10.1} 10.1] 10-0)...-.: 14.7 14.6) 14.1} 121) 11.9) 11.9 . 
orn, canned. __.......--|----- EBS: 17.4) 15.3} 15. 5|-...-- 16.4} 16.1} 15.9} 16.3} 15.9) 15. ‘ 
Peas, canned_.._........-|--.-- do__.___- 22.1! 19.5] 19.9|--e-.| 16.4) 16.8) 16.7) 19.2| 17 5 17.8 3 
Tomatoes, canned---.....|-.--- Ge. itd 12.3} 10.6) 10. 2)...--.- 15.1) 148) 14.4) 15.8) 13.8) 14.( 
Sugar, granulated __---__- Pound. __- 7.0| 63} 59 57) 8&3 6.9 7.0) 85) 7.4) 7.3 - 
RT LBS SD, BU Go 3 93.6} 89.5}. 89 56. 0 76.5) 78.2) 79.1) 65.9} 64.8) 65.1 54 
Gated. of ee Se ee 52.2} 49.9} 50.2) 30,0) 57.6, 57.4) 57,3, 528) 52.2 51.6 + 
es Mee eee StS do.......| 15.6} 16.6) 16. 4)-..... 17.2) 17.7| 17,7} 20.3} 20.4) 20.2 
Rae et ae 0... 1} 14.2)°142] 14.1/-.---- 16.6] 15.5) °15.7|--15.1) 15.0) 15.0 ‘ 
Bananas...__.___.......- __.....| 84.6} 823] 32 5)..--.. 413. 3} © 11.8] 411, 4) 412.3) 4 10.2) 49.9 , 
Oranges............-.----|----- Say. 48.1} 45.6, 49. 0|-_..-- 44.7| 43.3) 44.8) 43.9) 44.6) 43.0 $ 























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food* in March, 1926, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in March, 1925, and in February, 
1926. For 12 other cities meron are given for the oat ge 


and the one-month periods. ese cities have been scheduled by 
the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 





3 For iist of articles see note 6, p. 170. 
[1128] 
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dealers and on the average family consumption of these articles in 


each city.* 


Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MARCH, 1926 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1926, MARCH, 1925, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 





















































Percentage increase | Ppercent- Percentage increase | precent- 
arch, 1926, age March, 1926, wv 
compared with— | decrease compared with— 
March, March, 
City 1926, ‘. City 1926, 
compare compared 
1913 March, with 1913 March, with 
1925 February, 1925 |February, 
1926 1926 
Atlanta............ 62. 5 8.3 1.3 || Minneapolis -._.... 60. 9 7.5 0.1 
Baltimore.........- 67.0 6.1 0.9 || Mobile....-.-.----2)....-L 2. 5.4 0.5 
Birmingham -_----- 67.5 4.5 0.8 || Newark.........--- §2.1 5.1 0.8 
WOR. . cack ten nnis 61.2 8.0 1.5 || New Haven.......- 61.0 9. 2 1,7 
PEE Gcncenone}------0--- 8.6 1.5 || New Orleans......- 56.0 2.1 0.9 
BU cknccsnn cer 67. 6 7.8 0.4 || New York-.--.--..- 63. 6 5.9 1.0 
ME ho Sot cn ubrccccccnan 0.1 eS Wwetmem. 2502S 6.5 1.8 
Charleston, 8. C--- 65. 2 7.3 0.9 || Omaha.........--.- 59.4 6.8 0.8 
CR olnknnnen 71.0 6.6 O 4 RG ds aces onk Siiwscomenne 3.4 1.4 
Cincinnati. ........ 61.3 7.1 0.8 || Philadelphia. --_-.--- 62.8 7.8 1.2 
Cleveland_........- 7 6.6 0.6 || Pittsburgh__-_-..-- 62.0 6.6 1.2 
Columbus. .........}---.....-- 6. 6 2.7-|| Portland, Me--....|.......--- - 6.9 1,3 
EE ip akikane 54. 5 0.4 0.1 |} Portland, Oreg_..-_- 39. 5 1.3 0.9 
OEE iativcdecnss 42.9 7.3 0.8 || Providence......--- 60. 6 8.3 3.0 
[| Co 70. 6 7.8 0.3 |} Richmond-.--...-.- 69. 6 7.0 1.0 
Fall River--....--- 58.5 10. 2 1.7 || Rochester.......-..}......-..- 5.8 2.7 
i enn i emnipaeaigninie 0.0 1.8 || St. Louis........... 63. 2 5.4 1.0 
Indidanapolis ---..- 55. 2 8.1 Sef eee See ee 6.7 0.3 
Jacksonville_....... 60. 2 11.2 1,5 || Salt Lake City-__.- 33. 6 11 1,6 
Kansas City.-..-..-- 59.1 5.1 0.5 |} San Francisco. -_-._. 61.1 0.8 1.4 
Little Rock. -....... 51.8 4.4 OD FR. nie vtech wecidcnos 9.0 0.8 
Los A SR stacc 44.4 10.7 1.4 |} Seranton........-.- 65. 5 7.0 1,2 
Louisville__.......- 54.5 4.3 2 @ i Geattis.......-....- 47,2 0.9 0.5 
Manchester -....-_- 56. 7 8.9 1.6 || Springfield, Ml --.-}.......-.- 4.4 1.7 
Memphis ---_...-.-- 52.4 3. 6 0.3 ashington, D. C. 66. 4 6.1 2.0 
Milwaukee--.-......- 60. 8 5.4 0.1 
1 Decrease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 


reporting cities. For the month of March 99.7 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities, that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 47 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall 
River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little 
Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, 
Ill., and Washington, D. C. 
The following summar 
merchants responded in 


BT a pty figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
ven he Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have 
~ used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, 
Pp. 26. 
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shows the promptness with which the 
arch, 1926. 
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RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MARCH, 126 








| United 


‘States 





Geographical division 





North 
Atlantic 


South 
Atlantic 


North - 
Central 


South 
Central 





-Pereentage of reports received 
Number of ¢ities dn'-each section from 
which every report was received 


99. 7 
47 


100. 0 
Id 


"p8. 4 
7 


‘99.7 
18 


99. 0 
6 


Ww estern 


100.0 


7 























Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

January 45 and July 15,4913, March 15, 1925, and February 

15 and March 15, 1926, for the United States and for each of 

the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The 

prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do nof include 

charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra 
handling is necessary. 

In petition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico. anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETATL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
ee og JANUARY 15 AND JULY 145, 1918, MARCH 15, 1925, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 
A 15, 1926 











City, and kind of coal 
Mar. 15 





United States: 


246.25. 
445,75: 


7.269 
j 


16. 00 ; 
16. 00 ' 
} 





(') 
® 


95.25 | 
15.25; 


(*) 





13:72. \) 
18. 55 ) 


Butte M. ti: ‘ 
“i 10. 93" 11:07 


Bituminous 


1 Insufficient data. 
* Per ton of 2;240pounds. 


@Prices of coal were 

















secured semiannually and iu ‘the March and September issues 
ofthe Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices Fees, eigen and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1918, MARCH 15, 1925, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 


MARCH 15, 1926—Continued 
































1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal — 
Jan. 15 July 15 Mar. 15 Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ome “een 9 EEE So Moses Mee Pe Ses SH $8. 75 1 $6. 75 $11. 00 $11.00 $11. 00 
Chicago, Il. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EERE Oe SE eras Mee Spe 8.00 7. 80 16. 70 () 16. 89 
BE Al I, nl 8.25 8. 05 16. 70 (1) 16. 90 
ID Moisi ich cernsenmbnnonieivrticas ou 4. 97 4.65 8. 48 0. 34 8.99 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
I ini Bc mrisdetanaitahncngipanpaanapline 3. 50 3. 38 6. 62 7.77 7.53 
Cleveland,; Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Pt SER F.. iein Ne WBely Lor Se 7. 60 7. 25 14. 94 (4) 15. 33 
EE D5 ah TES: Chee 7.75 7. 50 14. 94 (1) 15. 08 
EES FTE Ts FOOTE 4.14 4.14 8.41 9. 59 9. 45 
Columbus, Ohio: 
EEE Tce ERO Wer etre, Rete Se ROR, ARNE IN WaT 6. 63 7.67 7. 64 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas’ anithracite— 
ae ii li cn ce cnschlintt tinh caleba ine 18. 00 (4) 16. 88 
SESE i ee, Babdedige 8. 25 7. 21 14, 33 13. 83 13072 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 3 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_..........- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 25 (4) 16. 00 
Steve, 3 and 5 mixed_........... “ 8. 50 8. 50 16, 25 (1) 16. 25 
Se ES 6 ee Bee ae 5. 25 4.88 9. 44 10. 68 10. 68 
Detroit, Miich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RG SET FEE Sih SS Rs ee ae 8. 00 7. 45— 15. 50 (1) 16. 33 
SE Ba Ee I Tell 8. 25. 7. 65 15. 38 (’) 16. 33 
TTS Sg ERE: Sasi it 5. 20 5. 20° 8. 83 10. 53 10. 69 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania.anthracite— 
TOES PRR Gee BSE SSE eS 8.25 7. 43° 15. 83 18. 25 
NG ap Koabg TRIMS r. 8.25 7. 61 15. 83 1) 18.00 
Houston, Tex.: 
ESE Ce Re SET Lek ARE METER E LOE ROR ae me STIS 12. 33 12. 50 12.60 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NS ERIS BLE Re ee 3. 81 3. 70 7, 24 7.45 7. 45 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
EO... 4.6: bidincvehddeimcdels 7. 50 7.00 12.00 11. 50 13. 50 
Kansas City, Mo-.: 
‘Arkansas anthracite— 
RE TRE Fired AS * Slr Ay eS IS SARE, SERN SEU 15. 17 14. 30 
TN, eo. Bins sao Gis delet ahh wndipiecanch:medalumdaean 16. 50 i 16.17 
ND ih. 4aceubedns ba 4. 39 3. 94 8.11 7.98 8. 00 
Little Rock, Ark.: _ : 
‘Arkansas anthracite— 
RELIES, St SSS tse sey TIRES Ao Mos ghee Beni. SIRT HE Mega 15. 00 (1) 14.00 
NS PS SS es 6. 00 5. 33 10. 90 11. 20 10. 90 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous_.......-..-...... 13. 52 12. 50 16. 00 15.94 15. 94 
Lotisville, Ky.: 
PE . nds cscsasbeebeiaesined 4, 4.00 7. 40 7.4L 7.41 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Rh, SF aE ok RIE, Seno te w. 8. 50 17.00 f 18. 00 
Fae Ries SET SNS Sree 10. 00 8.50 16. 50 17. 50 
Memphis, Tenn. 
NS Sg Ea a Re 34,34 34,22 8. 07 7.84 7. 84 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NFRD SS TREES POF Ot ahs ol 8. 60 7.85 | 16. 80 16. 80 
ERRORS: St SEITEN. attedEK 8. 25 8. 10 16. 65 i 16. 62 
FERED OLDE TIES: 6. 25 5.71 9.78. 11,42 11. 42 
Mi eapolis, Minn.: 
= anthractte— 
TAPS BARRE es ee se nee 9, 25 9. 05 18. 10 ; 18. 10 
Ohatoat’ BE Bh i AE RE Bo ee} 9. 50 9. 30 17.95 1 18. 07 
eS BL SUR eee BS 5. 89 679 10. 91 11.17 11. 17 
Mobile, Ala.: 
SS Ee Ee le SAME eae TOSS Lee 9,33 9.81 9. 62 
1 Insufficient data. 
2 Pertorrot 


3 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 eg ts tk HOUSEHOLD 
wht ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 16, 1913, MARCH 15, 1925, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 
CH 15, 1926—Continued 











City, and kind of coal 





Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
St 


Chestnut 
New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous 
Peoria, IIl.: 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnu 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous 
Providence, R. I.: 
nar ig anthracite— 
to 


Richmond, Va.: 
eer as anthracite— 
to 


Reshereer’ N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylania anthracite— 


O90 


Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 


San Francisco, Cailitf.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 


E : : . (}) 
Bit , 17. 06 


1 Insufficient data. 

* Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

* Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 meres : 

5 Fifty cents per ton addi is ‘charged for ‘‘binning.”” Most customers require binning or basketing 
the ol into the cellar. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1925, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 
MARCH 15, 1926—Continued 











City, and kind of coal 








Savannah, Ga.: 
BES 8 TR Cake, ipl RE ARES Ovens A ec eondin TRC, Soa ¢ $11. 50 6 $12. 75 6 $12. 75 
Scranton, Pa.: — 
—— anthracite— 


Seattle, Wash.: 
EES SE reece ae eee 7. 63 7.70 10. 15 9. 92 9. 96 
Springfield, Il.: 
EL. 5, dntindhind one dbounkedaunEpdatibiewuniniowseaewcdinne’ 4.34 4. 38 4.38 
S Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SRR SSR Sa ee Se Se 27. 50 27.38 215.75 c 216.28 
RR SI OPE Oat OD 27. 65 27,53 215. 58 1 916.08 
Prepared sizes, low volatile. ...........]........----|--.--..--.-- 211.33 2 13. 83 $12.71 
Prepared sizes, high volatile. ..........j.....-...-.-].---....-.-- 28. 88 9.88) . 19, 25 
OS a a ee RE re ATES 27.44 28. 06 27.75 


























1 Insufficient data. 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

6 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made, This 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 





—_ ovr 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in March, 1926 


SHARP decline in the general level of wholesale prices from 
A February to March is shown by information gathered in lead- 
ing markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the United 
States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, 
which includes 404 commodities or price series, sank to 151.5 for 
March compared with 155.0 for February, a drop of 244 per cent. 
Compared with March, 1925, with an index number of 161.0, there 
was a decrease of nearly 6 per cent. 

Farm products averaged 4 per cent lower than in February, due 
to declines in grains, hogs, sheep and lambs, cotton, eggs, tobacco, 
and wool. In all other groups except house-furnishing goods, in 
which there was no change in the price level, March prices were be- 
low those of the preceding month, ranging from less than 1 per cent 
in the case of metals, buildi materials, and chemicals and drugs, 
to 2% per cent in the case of fuels and 344 per cent in the case of 
articles classed as miscellaneous. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable in- 
formation for February and March was collected, increases were 
shown in 52 instances and decreases in 174 instances. In 178 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
{1913 = 100.0] 








1925 





Commodity 
March 





BEE 


ES 
D> Fer Ramee NOW 


d 

ae te materials 

PRE RE AEE, B pels can, RE Rs at AS 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials 
S-memicals @no Gees... 230......L 04 .......484.- 
House-furnishing goods 
Miscellaneous 


All commodities 


=—_— 
e3 


_ 
Ba 
Vers 


E 














Comparmg priees in March with ‘those-of a year ago, #s measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that fuels were slightly 
higher and miscellaneous commodities were considerably higher 
than in the corresponding month of last year. In all other groups 

rices were lower than in March of last year, the deereases varying 
from 2 per cent for chemicals and drugs to 534 per cent for clothing 
materials and 1034 per cent for farm products. 


Agricultural and. Nonagricultural Commodities 


HE figures in the following table furnish a comparison of wholesale 


price trends of agricultural and no icultural eommodities 

uring the period from January, 1923, to March, 1926, inclusive. 

‘These iadex numbers have been made by combining into two groiips 

the weighted prices of all commodities included m the bureau's 

regular series of index numbers. Roughly crear ali articles 
e 


originating on American farms have been placed in first. group, 
while all remaining articles have been put in the second. The five- 
year period 1910-1914, instead of the year 1913, forms the base in 
this presentation. ‘ 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRI- 
OULTURAL COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1926 


[1910-19 14= 100] 











1923 1924 





Year and month 
Agri- Non- i Non- 
cul- agrieul- ca |}: agricul- 

_ ural tural ; 





L713. 
- T76: 
177. 
179. 
). 
176. 1 


oO 4 
ta ‘ 








166. “ 
Bepeemiper..............-- : 166. 

October 0 
November d 163. 
December ; } 
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Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, January to March, 1926 


N CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter in 
| the Labor Review a detailed statement of wholesale prices, there 
is presented herewith a list of the more important commodities 
included in the bureau’s compilation, together with the latest record 
of price changes available at the time of its preparation. For con- 
venience of comparison with pre-war prices, index numbers based 
on average prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to 
the money prices wherever such information can besupplied. Index 
numbers for the several groups and subgroups also are included in 


the table. To show more minutely the fluctuation in prices, all in- 
dex numbers are here published to one decimal fraction. Figures 
are given for January, February, and March, 1926. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1925 








Index numbers 
Average prices (1913 =100) 





Commodity — 


Jan., | Feb., | Mar. 
1926 | 1926 | 19% 





151.8 | 149.9 144.6 


169.7 | 163.5 | 152.2 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago._ 4 115.1 | 111.8) 106.0 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 
Contract grades - ; ; 128.7 | 123.6) 118.6 
No. 3, mixed , ‘i ; 125.6} 118.1; 113.3 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago ; . ? 114.3] 109.5 | 110.0 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago d " ‘ 165.3 | 151.9 | 132.6 
Wheat, per bushel— 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago 201.0; 193.4 1782 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago , , 189.6 | 187.4 169.9 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City . 808 ‘ “ 206.2 | 196.8 182.0 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis . 4 ; 197.8 | 191.3 180.1 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg ; ; ; 167.9 | 160.8 


Livesteck and poultry 135.9 | 133.9 
Oattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Choice to prime 119.7 | 117. 

‘ 4 113.9 | 113. 


144.0 | 137. 
152.9 149. § 


Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 


Re 
oo 


168.3 | 164: 
170. 4 163. 3 
178.3 | 171. 


178.5 | 193. 
185.2 | 197. 


155.4 | 148. 
139.7 | 132. 
193.7 | 191. 


157.0 | 144.9 
161.4; 151.6 
133.4 | 135.2 


114, 5 
118.2 
118.0 
115.7 
115.8 
115.2 
84. 5 
169. 1 


161.2 
141.8 
144.1 


Ewes, native, all grades 

Lambs, western, medium to good 

Wethers, fed, good to choice 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 

Chicago 

New 


Other farm products 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York__-. 
Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, Chicago. 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 
New Orleans 


£88 S88 


SRR AF 


CwwM CACCNHeCKHA COWDR OOFfr FreK BHP 


Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
irsts, western, Boston 
Firsts, Chi 
Extra firsts, Cincinnati 
Candled, New Orleans 
Firsts, New York 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia 
Extra pullets, San Francisco 
, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis 
Hay, per ton— 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City 
Clover, mixed, o. 1, Cincinnati 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago 


“BRS SESRS288 SEE $3 

















rt et et | ondlenell aati ansiiensilandil ati aed he Lodiaall ad 





S83 BSSENERB See SF 


FSS RRESSESS 
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Average prices 





Index numbers 





Commodity 





(1913 = 100) 
Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 



























FARM PRODUCTS— Continued 


Other eae y ucts—C v 65a 
Hides an: r pound— 
Calfskins, No. 






ETE ten dstbebnoses Hager <= tilde tn wgnce no 


eee 


Beef, fresh, per pound— . 
Caseass, good, native steers, Chicago.........._.._- 
Sides, native, New York.........---...-----.-..-_- 

ae sei extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 

Rk enti ncks Shino akshhitihinn =<ieGhiiraosteuee cee 

Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago__...............- 

Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago_---....--...-.__- 

Mutton, , per pepe, Now 2s Gr&,..4..5..-.... 


cl Ee a 


Loins, western, New York - -...-...2..---.----.--.- 
Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 J amon New York... __- 
Sides, rough, Degman inne eh auidodtoecsess 
Sides, short, , per pound, Chicago._-........_- 
Poultry, dressed per pound— 
Hens, heavy, é MR lc. ok cehtidb ade ditedteocncces-- 
Fowls, 48-54 pounds to dozen, New York. -......_- 
Veal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago.............- 


Butter, cheese, and milk_........_.-__..._.------__-- 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 


, » No. 1, country, Chicago-...........--..- $0. 193 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York __--.....-..--___. . 804 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, Chicago__--_--- -110 
Hides, packers’, heavy, native steers, Chicago_____- . 150 
Hides, ers’, heavy, Texas steers, Chieago----__ . 149 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— 
New York State, New York.......-........-.---_- . 625 
Pacifies, Portland, Oreg.......--..-_--.---.--------- . 198 
Milk, fluid, per quart— 
a et deinen dne wane ad . 064 
eT meaibnennnaliane «= . 077 
FP a IE elaage 1 I e Te . 068 
Onions, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago----_..--_._- + 2,813 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va.............- . 046 
Potatoes— 
White, poet to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago_.___ 4. 038 
Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Philade phia_| 1.665 
Rice, per pound, New Orleans— 
Blue Rose, head, clean_........--.----.-.-----.---- . 070 
Honduras, head, clean. ----......-.-..-------.---_- . 081 
Tobacco, leaf, per 100 pounds— 3 
Burley, g leaf, dark red, Louisville, Ky_......_- 25, 000 
Average warehouse sales, Kentucky ei earcacdimcationes 14. 600 
Wool, per pound, Boston— 
Ohio, grease basis— 
EE oooh cschctle dq denntbon tutnsitinenscenc. . 440 
LEI LT AP A ee . 520 
Half blood. _.......--- phdetite aie uk: dllindipstocn cnc . 530 
One-fourth and three-eighths grades___........._- . 530 
South American, grease basis— 
Argentine crossbreds, straight, quarter blood__..__| . 300 
TNL iin cod - ee nan Siedeosee + ---- . 410 
Territory, scoured— 
Fine and fine medium, staple---.-_......-.-..___- 








1 No 1913 base price given, 


$0. 183 | $0.170 | 102.1 
- 788 -768 | 113.0 
- 096 - 092 72.9 
- 130 122 81.7 
- 126 -121 82.3 
- 625 -605 | 234.7 
. 222 218 | 114.9 
. 064 - 064} 150.5 
077 -077 | 173.6 
. 068 -068 | 158.1 

2,281 | 2,515] 178.8 
. 049 -047 | 130.4 
3.713 | 3.990 | 394.4 
1.756 | 1.800] 345.0 
- 069 . 069 (1) 
- 080 -079 | 160.4 











. 275 -273 | 207.5 
.314 -335 | 175.4 
- 185 -180 | 205.6 
i MB A naa oF. 152.8 
. 450 .427 | 140.7 
- 430 -418 |. 139.2 
. 500 484 | 146.5 
. 443 -429 | 138.0 
. 456 .427 |} 142.4 
. 441 —y 144.7 
- 470 -426 ) 149.4 
3 As to score. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARcy 
1926—Continued ’ 








Average prices aa 





Jan., | Feb., Mar., Jan., | Feb., | Mar. 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 | 1998" 





‘-FOODS—Continued 


Butter, cheese, and milk—Continued. 

C yew hy - milk, 

merican,: twins, 
State, fresh flats, ‘Chicago. —----- ‘New York 

alifornia, flats, fancy, San-Franciseo 

Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 

—_ haem. per ‘case of 48 14-ounce tins, New 
of 

3 " dioaipaeta per.case of 48.16-ounce tins, New 





Other foods 
Beans, medium; choice. (See Farm products.) 
mrend, per pound, béfore baking— 


= 
=a 
ao 


ek et pt 
RERES 
rerer rere 


SHS SCarcsn 


Cocoa beans, Arriba, per 
Coffee, per pound, New 

Rio, No 

OE GS CD Ee & 5, SR OSS 
Copra, South Sea, ane te ax Pelee pent) my York... 
Pees,'t ‘fresh, per ‘dozen. 





Pye 


Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 pounds, 
Gloucester, M Mass. 
Mackerel, salt, ‘large 3s, per barrel, Boston 
Ph ene canned, ‘ Alaska, ree r docgn , factory---- 
our, » W ’ 
Flour, pally geece. 
Winter patente, ie Ce 
Winter = oe Kansas Ci 
Standard patents, Minnea 
Second patents, Minneapoli 
Patents, Portland, 


Straights, soft winter, St. 


roo, ape 


gs 


Dor WOOD GO GOS OG ENO ny 


BZS8 8S ES SELASESA § 


3 
B28 2253 
wis aqaec 


@ probs: 
Se2S2 $93 


SESSSS 


& 


Po 9071 gb BP 90 gb ~¥¢ 
-_ 
® 


214s 
pS mae ie play sliced, standard 24s 
Fruit, dried, per‘pound, New York— 
Apples, evaporated, ' ‘State, choice 
Currants, Patras, cleaned. 
Prunes, California, 60 
Raisins, cone seeded, bulk. 


res mys 
a ns Baldwin, Per’ ‘barrel, Chicago 
ee ty Sy eta per bunch, ~~ York 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, Ohi 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chica 
Glucose, 42°: mixing, )per 100 pours, .% 
Romer: grits, bulk, car lots, per 160 


Lard, prime, contract, ee ‘New York 
Meal, corn, per 100 
Wiite, 'f. 0. ‘b.- Tai 
Yellow, Philadelphia. 
Molasses, New: a — acy gallon, New York - 
Oatmeal, car ee ks (90 pounds), per 100 


unds, 
oleemargarino, standard, uncolored, per pound, 


Oleo ot “extra, per pound; Ch 
Pepper, black, per pound, New 
(See arm products. 


ng 
Rv ahd, medium, Ae ‘barrel (280 pounds), 
ar Foot» ae aaa 4 st. IS SRS Set 


i BEE 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH 
1926—Continued 








Index numbers 


Average prices (1913 =190) 


Commodity 





Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., Feb., | Mar., 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 





FOODS—Continued 


Other foods—Continued. 
Sugar, per pound, New York— 
Granulated, in barrels 
Raw, 96° centrifugal 
Tallow, edible, the, pound, Chicag 
Tea, Formosa, per sound. New York 
Vegetables, canned, per dozen, New York— 
Corn, Maryland, "standard 
Peas, State and western, No. 5 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York. 
Corn, crude, in 'parrels, per pound, New York. 
Cottonseed prime, summer, yellow, per pound, 


— 


Re S23 #888 





TSS oaGow 


woe 


New Y 
Olive oil, — in barrels, ney ge on, New York_-_. 
on e tie gh gree 0. bs mill 
oya bean, ie, in barrels, per pound, New York. 
vinewar, cider, 40-grain, in barrels, per gallon, New 


2. 
AOS se 
a w@® 


Children’s, per pair, factory— 
Little boy’s, _— metal, blucher 
polish, high cut, rubber heel _- 
co vicl, pul ish, high cut, rabber heel _. 
Tien gun metal, Se eS SD: 
Men’s, per 
Black, calf 
Black, calf, 
Blaek, dress, Goodyear welt, Side leather 
Chocolate, elk, blucher 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher 
oy old ehrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal 
Goodyear welt, calf 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather 
pa 47 oma welt 


von Delton: comes 
Celene ear welt, = oxford 
‘Kid, black, McKay sewed, lace, oxford 
‘Patent-leather pump, McKay sewed 


a 
= 
a 


BBS sibs 


Eee 


B 
SNSH BSWOCKWWH 


£9 1 b+ 29 fe 


sees 


mm Boog we ogre 
Bese SSSSS2hss 5825 
88 


H BESE seh! 


ow 


S8ee SSSSSzzes 32 
SO ego mE bot be ee ee 


Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, per 
Dania, mg d, fe t 
ngs, Drown, per Moat ac — 
Massachuset ts, Daten 


& 
a 


bch 
Pepperell, raked 2.85 Dae sends te to the pound 
Flannels, 


per yard, factory— 
Colored, PED yards to the 
Unbleached, 3.20 yards to the pound 


‘Ginghams, per yard, factory— 
ree edge) 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound 
r, 26}4-inch, 6.50 yards to'the pound 
eee — pairs, factory— 
Men’s, ose, combed yarn 


s, aaa 16-ounce 


33 


§ 


epee .. 
82 83 3 
BEB S83 85 & 
o nwo —b> oe oo 
2 8 
ai 


Sas 99 E28 55 


Coe SSO Cord Ro 
= Ce CONKO BROOK O 


pound 
, 3.75 yards to the pound 
on, 4 yards to ie nome. ...........asdadoerman 


1 No 1913 base price. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 
1926—Continued 








Average prices a 





Commodity 


Jan., Feb., Mar., Jan., Feb., Mar. 
1926 1926 1926 1926 26. 





CLOTHING MATERIALS—Continued 


Cotton goods—Continued. 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per 200 yards, factory_| $0. . \ 186.0 
Underwear factory — 

Men’s shi drawers, per dozen garments 4 . 3 . . 193.8 
oe s union suits, carded yarn, per dozen . . . , 164.9 


pound, factory: 

Carded , white, oe northern, 10/1, comes _ - _. A , : 156.1 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1, comes....| . 4 , 155.1 
Carded, weaving, 40/1 5 : ; . ; 160.3 
Twisted, inary weaving, 20/2 ‘ d é . 150.2 
Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2 5 é i ; 129, 9 


Woolen and worsted goods 201.0 

Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard, 

factory 224. 4 
Overcoating, 30 to 31 ounces, per yard, factory 173.0 
Suiting, per yard, paates: _ 

Clay worsted, d , 16-ounce 

Middlesex, wood 

Serge, 9}4-oun 

Serge, 1l-ounce 
Trousering, — warp, 1l-ounce, per yard, factory-- 
Underwear, factory— 

Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen garments- --_- 

Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per dozen -- 
Women’s dress goods, per yard, factory— 

Broadcloth, 944-ounce, 54-56 inch 

French serge, 35-inch 

Serge, cotton warp, 36-inch 

Sicitian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch 

Storm serge, double warp, 54-inch 
Yarn, per pound, factory— 

Crossbred stock, 2/32s 


Fine, domestic, 2/50s 


=e 
on 
= 


198. 6 
227.2 
226.0 
201.0 
137.0 


ERBE 
SESE: 


B 
oe CSF NID €£$ OOKKY SGOH COSC 
oo 


153. 2 
309. 6 


ge EERSZ BE 


8s 


i) 
M 
— 


203. 4 
242. 4 
178.6 
211.8 
192. 4 


.» SS eprep pe 


2622 #3 ent 
33 


Fae & 
Pape 8! 


~ 
On 
_ 
s 


gz 68 
Z 


193. 1 
171.3 
207.5 


162, 1 
217.9 


PEs 


<4 
ax 


Silk, ete 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, sig per pound New York. 
ers raw, arin pound, New Yor 
ton, filature, extra extra A 
Chine, Kansai, N 
Japan, special, ede extra 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1 i . . 169. 3 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1 x 4 . 179. 2 


175, 1 


137.4 
165. 6 
152.7 


SE 
to 


Anthracite coal 
Average spot price for 8 cities, per gross ton— 
Chestnut 


wBeltieeaa, tee 6k saat ls is 
altimore, per ne gh = e run, pools 1-11-71 
Birmingham, per net to 
Mine run, Seamer dletrict 
Prepared Pio g 3 Jagger d 
Screenings, Jagger ct 
Chicago, per net ton— 
Mine run, sou 
Prepared sizes, southern Mlinois 
central Illinois 


Cincinnati, per or fet ton— 
Mine run, Kanawha 3. 490 
Mine run, New River 4. 490 


1 No 1913 base price. ® No quotation, 
[1140] 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 
1926—Continued 








—_—— 





Average prices a <0) 





Commodity 


Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar, 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 





FUELS—Continued 


Bituminous coal—Continued. 
Cleveland, per net ton— 
Mine run, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8_.............--- 
Prepared sizes, West Virginia, high volatile 
Screenings, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8___-........_-_- 
Indianapolis, mine run, per net ton 
Norfolk, Va., mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton-_-- 
Pittsburgh, prepared sizes, per net ton 
St. Louis, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Illinois 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois 
Screenings, southern Illinois 


ID 
ae 


gogo gomcoco me 8 


ree gpm e 8 
33 2338 


B33 sesbs8 


Alabama, foundry, per net ton, at oven 
Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, at oven 
Fuel oil, f. o. b. refinery— 
Oklahoma, 24-26, per barrel 
Pennsylvania, 36-40, per gallon 
Gasoline— 
Motor, per gallon, tank wagon, New York 
Motor, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 
Oklatoma, 56-00. ........-..-2-..-.-.-.--...-.--- 


Ss 
ree | 
2 Bs i 8 


8 


a, 
Kansas-Oklahoma, 33.0° to 23.9° 
Pennsylvania 

Refined petroleum, per gallon, f. 0. b. refinery— 
Standard white, 110° fire test 
Water white, Pennsylvania 


METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS 


Iron ore, per ton, lower Lake ports— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 51}4 per cent 
Non-Bessemer, 5144 per cent 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
Basie, valley furnace 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh 
Foundry, No. 2, southern, Birmingham, Ala 
Ferromanganese, seaboard 
Spiegeleisen, 19 and 21 per cent, furnace 
Bar iron, — pound— 
Best refined, Philadelphia 
Bare, relnforcing, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh 
ars, reinforcing, per pounds, Pittsburg 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York 
Skelp ved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh 
Stee billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
Bessemer 


SERBBS a» 


$38 S22888 SSS2S FS 


wee eS pop. . 


i) 
= 
oo 
So 
_ 
© 


g88 888888 828828 85 


we =—Z pow, . 


Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh 
Steel rails, burgh 
Bessemer, standard 
hearth, standard 
Steel sheets, per pound, Pittsburgh 
shapes, . 100 pounds, Pittsburgh -. 


23 


a2 
&5 88 8888 


S38 83 8885 


Steel, structural 
go ere 8 pounds, I. C., per base box (220 pounds), 


Tinplate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh - 
Vor ene 
» galvanized, Chicago 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh 


1 No 1913 base price. 


pe om pe, 
pe oe me, 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH 
1926—C entinued . 








Average prices 


Index numbers 
(1913 = 100) 





Jan., 


Feb., | Mar., 


1926 


| 1926 


Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1926 1926 1926 





METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS—Contd. 


Nonferrous metals 
Aluminum, per pound, New York 
Copper, ingot, electrolytie, 
Cepper, sheet, per pound, New York 
yn ged wire, bare, per pound, mill 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York 


Lead p per 100 pounds, New York _-__....-.-.--- - 


icksilver, per pound, New York 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York 
Zinc, sheet, per 100 pounds, factary 
Zinc, slab, per pound, New York 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
es I I no hn moc anh maceon«dacess 
No. 2and better, drop siding 
Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis_ 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago - - - - 
No. i, cemmon, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 


Oak, white, plain, No. 1,eommon, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 
Cincinnati 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,060 feet, Buffalo, N. ¥ - 


Pine, yellow, flooring, leaf, B and better, per ' 


1,000 feet, New York 
Pine, yellow, southern, 1,000 feet, mili— 

Boards, No. 2, common, i X 8 

Flooring, B and better 

rs, square edge and sound 

Poplar, Ne. 1, comanon, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati - 
Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Best 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mill 
Shin per M, mill— 

Cypress, 16 inches long 

Red cedar, 16 inehes long 


Common building, 
Simple average of 82 yard prices 
Run of kiln, f. 0. b. plant, Chicago 


Structural steel 


Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. plant— 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana; Minnesota, Dexas, and Californi 
Buffington, Ind 
Northampton, Pa m 
stone, i+4-inch, per cubie yard, New York -- 
Gravel, per ton, f. o, b. pit, simpleaverage.of 28 plant 


prices 
Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago 
Lime, common, jump, per ton, f..o, b. plant, simple 
average. of 15 plant prices 
fing, prepared, per square, f. o. b. factory— 
Medium weight 
on _ vidual 
st eee we eee Oe 
Skate oiscelc > 
Sand, building, perton, f..0. b. pit, simple average of 
31 plant prices_ _ 
Slate, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. o. b. quarry...... 
‘Giess, persquare foot, New Y¥ ork— 
3tod feet 


Square 
5 to 10 square feet 
Giess, window, f. 0. b. works, per 50 square feet— 


Single B____- EAE osanae Pale late “ 
Linseed oil, per pound, New York 


1 No 1923 base price, 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 
1926—Continued 








Average prices ae 





Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 





—_—_—" 


BUILDING MATERIALS— Continued 


Other building mantebtate—Chatinucd, 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York......-.... $0. 
Resin, “ B”’ grade, per barrel, New York 13. 
Turpentine, s southern, barrels, pergallon, New York_| 1. Z 
White lead American, in oil, per pound, New York_- i 
oxide ¢white zinc), per pou New York. 3 
(See Metais and metal products.) 
(See Metais.and metal products.) 
" (See Metals and metal a. ) 
; ‘(See Metalsand metal products.) 
Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals and metal 
products.) 
Zinc, Sheet. (See: Metals and metal products.) 


CHEMICALS AND DRUGS 


— Oe eee ee 


e ¢ ara é a ye iS YX oe G&D 
we ere oe es 
“IO Ot ee 


SSEgS8 
sERBSe & OB 


ulphuric, 65° 
Aleohol, per gallon, New York— 

Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof 
Ph ds go refined, 95 tig — pa 

jum, lump, per pour ew ¥ 

Ammonia, i tous, per wehe New York. __-____ 
Benzol, pure, per satay f. o. b. works 
Bleaching tees atte sm gate New York 
Borax, crystals and ed, per pound, New York. 
“Black, di ya per —aeme New York 


§ 
s 


b 
r 
~ 
= 
eo 


eugs SSen8! 


sk BSuLBRE & 
NBS BREE 


£5 
aI 
«J 
POBD KCaroorwm com 


SH@ow wotyw 


® 
on 


Coppersuiphat 

Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) 

sane Bo oil, | 1, per gallon, f. o. b. works 
Sees, per ° New York 


yee crude, + 


Corn, crude. By Food 
Palm-kernel, crude 
80, , crude, 
caustic, 88-92 per cent, 

Sal sotia, per 100 pounds, New 

Seda ash, 58 per cent, light, per wopounds, New York. 

Seda, bicarbonate, American, iss pound, £0, b. works - 

Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, soli pet poss, New York. 

Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds int York 

Salphur, erude, per gross. ton, New ¥ 

Pallow inedible, packers’ prime, per seme Chicago- 
Poriilizer a, 

“Yo 


Aramonia,. sits, dauwble bags,. per r 100 pounds, | 
New York... 


oa 

rf 
So gxss Best 
“I Sew 


Eo 
— 


RSRES gs 
= CSCweEeSeawe «1 





Es Bak 
nw ~ wpNancocoaw- eo 


C 


e 
See hg BOE SeRNSSEE s 


Ground 
Muriate of 
ton, tes 


© 
ae 
o 


A per ton, f. 0. b. mines... 
nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pores. New York... 
92nd 20-per cent, crushed, per ton, f. 0. b. 


gt i me em me 


— emer gg, gang EE <-|- 
amestic per pow ew York... 
Acid, tartaric, crystals, . 8. P., per pound, New York 


1 No 1913 base price. 
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——S—ee —== 
H Index numbers 
Average prices (1913 = 100) 

Commodity — 

Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar 
1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 19%’ 

CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Continued 
Al eer 188 proof U. 8. P oe N 

co. 10. . n, proo ’ . . > per nm, Cw : 

WOM aides sp ckddowedepitjense eidovipiblisvebic scorer $4. 855 | $4.855 | $4.855 | 194.3] 1943) 19043 
Cream of PR eon per pound, New York -...| .220 - 220 . 220 92.3 92.3 92.3 
Epsom salts, U.8. P.,in barrels, per 100 pounds, New 

IE Ti nh ce dalindcin i asenkdilnkn ncinibeocctesces 2.500} 2.500; 2.500 | 227.3} 227.3) 2273 
Glycerin, Sotined, pes pound, New York -.-__.......- . 250 - 250 -239 | 126.8) 126.8] 121.2 
Opium, natural, U.8. P., per oe mg New York_.... 12. 000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 199.4} 199.4] 10994 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, New 

ied in eM ai bial slate at nth ntpeenatinsncdinbitaie 7.750 | 7.750 | 7.550 | 193.8] 193.8] 1898 
Phenol, (carbolicacid), U. 8. P. per pound, New York.| .220 . 220 - 220 | 200.0} 200.0 | 200.0 
Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per 

So RS SEE SEE MS Be °F . 500 . 500 -500 |} 227.7) 227.7) 227.7 

HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS... __......-/-..--.--|--------}--- 164.9 | 163.9 | 163.9 
EE EE ee mes eae ek! EP 144.7 | 143.7 | 143.5 
Bedroom, average price, factory— 

ESET IRS © ON eS a 31. 667 | 31.935 | 31.935 1 a (1) 

(5 NERS eR GNOME RRR BREE 6.250] 6.250| 6.219] ; (i) 

tin cdp bein ncidccbedciichinndeccouctus 41. 551 | 41.160 | 41.442 1 1 (1) 

ee ES GETS EE NP 7.156 | 7.156} 7.125 (i G (1) 
Dining room, average price, factory— 

RES OS IETS RC open aS Cw 38.094 | 37. 406 | 37.406 () (‘) (1) 

ND 0 ns. da eekeedsddowoussiniits 49. 364 | 48.909 | 48. 909 Ri ey (1) 

Table, extension, each... .......... Gabibdendcimimict 31. 954 | 31. 682 | 31. 682 ( 1 (') 
Kitchen, average price, factory— ~ 

2S eR ER See eee 33. 500 | 33. 500 | 33. 500 f c (1) 

NE SARE gen eee 17. 500 | 17. 500 | 16. 500 1 1 (1) 

ES ES SEF EEE Sa Se ee ea 8 17.000 | 17.000 | 17. 000 a3 f (1) 
linet porcelain we aot scbiubvoonpieseds 6.500 | 6.500 | 6.500 I 1) (1) 

room, average price, — 

Chair, pone 3 oh. Set a 2 EE UE ed Ee ee eee 41. 167 | 41. 167 | 41. 167 1) (!) 

RII. oo co occcg cle lan cen taicscesldce 66. 186 | 66.186 | 65.900; (1). 1) (‘) 

Es PENG bi Binds cduch sadnacnabecdsahdbantiay 19. 194 | 19. 083 | 19. 083 () 1) (1) 

Fi lh nc Ub achueseniuseuaweseevounasaleeel 230.6 | 229.8 | 230.5 
Blankets, factory— : 

ac ey etd ey to the pair, per pair...... 1.235 | 1.235 | 1.2385 | 204.1 | 2041] 204.1 

Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound.__.__._- 1.367 | 1.367. -1;367 | 178.6] 178.6) 1786 
paris alg factory— 

Axmi PM tbOuc. ebadiccadabbvneccdances 3.120 | 8.120} 3.120) 232.9) 232.9) 232.9 

NE IIIT a oa oc cousccdcseccocnin 3.072 | 3.072 | 3.072; 237.8} 2387.8) 237.8 

2 8 ES SSS SR SS Bae 6.088 | 5.088 | 5.088} 211.3] 211.3) 211.3 
Cutlery, factory— 

Carvers, 8-inch, per pair............................ 1.350 | 1.350} 1.350] 180.0; 180.0; 180.0 

Knives and forks, per gross.................-..-...- 12. 500 -| 12.500 | 12.500 | 217.4] 217.4) 217.4 
Pails, galvanized iron, 10-quart, gross, factory -.._| 22.950 | 22.950 | 22.950 | 156.5} 156.5) 156.5 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, per , factory— 

PO Bes oa awk sdb bnse cp obese ssedide . 455 . 439 .489 | 190.2) 183.4) 183.4 

Te Rs BW Bi iis Sn ss dc tcthes wae Hib ow es dahisy 1.140 | 1.140} 1.140} 204.5] 2045) 294.5 
Tableware, factory— 

Dinner sets, per set— 

Semivitreous, 100 pieces_.............-..........- 19. 860 | 19.860 | 19.860 | (1) (!) (') 

Vitreous, ng om > eee 8 2 Se A a es 45. 700- | 45.700 | 45.700 | 196.4] 196.4) 196.4 

Glass mappa, inch, per dozen. ...........-....--- . 200 . 200 .200 | 181.8} 181.8] 181.8 

Glass ers, a] SS Ee 2.100} 2100] 2250) 262.5) 262.5) 281.3 

Glass tumblers, ins, per desem.................. . 200 . 200 . 180) 166.7 | 166.7} 150.0 

Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen.._.........- . 980 . 980 980 | 211.5) 211.5] 211.5 

Teacups and saueers, white granite, per dozen----__- 1.260 | 1.260) 1.260} 221.0) 221.0) 221.0 
Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.05 yards tothe pound, 

DOP ONIN a aga ke ie Ski ee ee sede je cece . 220 . 220 -220 | 163.4) 163.4) 163.4 
Tubs, galvanized iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory. ..... 6.725 | 6.725 | 6.725 | 163.8] 163.8 | 163.8 

MISCELLANEOUS..................}...-..--}.--2- 2-2} 135.3 | 132.9 | 128.3 

A EES PE, (ae a es ee RE SE LTS OEE 129.9 | 117.6) 112.5 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis... ..................-.... 26.004 | 23.656 | 22.250 | 142.1 | 128.8) 121.2 
Cottonseed meal, per roe gap , ee es 32. 250 | 29.250} (5) 113.9 | 103.4 j_------ 
Linseed meal ON SE SR PE eran 49. 800 | 47.000 | 46.750 | 175.3} 165.4] 164.5 
Mill feed, middlings, standard, per ton, Minneapolis.} 26. 004 | 23.438 | 21.900} 134.1 | 120.5] 112.6 

1 No 1923 base price. § Quotation not received. 
[1144] ‘ 
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Index numbers 
Average prices (1913 = 100) 





Commodity 


Jan., | Feb., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 





MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


8 CSS eS ie Mle ee Mites: SS ER SCRE 140.1 | 140.1 140.1 
Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston ------- $0. 460 | $0. 460 | $0.460 | 1706)/ 1706] 170.6 
Glazed kid, black, top grade, persquare foot, Boston--| .675| .675| .675| 269.6] 269.6| 269.6 
Harness, California, oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago._| .441 . 441 -441 | 109.6; 109.9] 109.9 
Side, black, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston..| . 260 260 - 260} 101.6) 101.6) 101.6 
Sole. De pound— 
Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery run, Boston_-| .360 . 360 -360 | 120:7 | 120.7] 120.7 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston.............-.- 460} .460| .460} 1025| 1025] 102.5 
Union, middle weight, New York_.....------------ .445| 1445] 1445] 110.9! 1109] 110.9 
ID. wn chvnsccengnccncusnonetoocosncesesicenenniin smite Aebeatee 181.5 | 187.8) 180.3 
Box board, per ton, f. 0. b. mill— 
ELL SLOT AL TE LETT 43. 164 | 43. 560 | 43.560} () ( ¢ 
INE Gs nc ckbn cc ddbectsbesscsensesséee 53. 064 | 53. 460 | 53. 460 3 1 1 
SS AIG ENTIRE, 61. 200 | 58. 700'| 56. 200 1) (i a 
Paper— 
Newsprint, roll, per pound, f. o. b. mill. .......---- - 085 . 035 0385 | 166.8 | 168.8] 166.8 
bid < sac manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, New 
Pins chk se bithnale be nmch <pidbinn dasa sik <4 seth << - 123 - 133 -121 | 252.3) 271.51 248.6 
Wood pulp, malgete, domestic, unbleached, per 100 
ET Cn. aac enbbipbanbeschekvesncesnes 2.950 | 2.950; 2.950/ 132.6)! 132.6] 1326 
Other miseellameous-...............-.-----..--------|----.---].---.22.}.--..--- 121.2 | 116.9] 111.9 
Burlap, 104-ounce, 40-inch, per yard, New York.__.- -114 - 105 -005 | 142.5) 130.8] 118.2 
Cylinder oil, gallon, refinery— 
Oklahoma, medium, filtered stock_..,.........----- - 180 . 180 . 180 0 a 
Pennsylvania, 600, filtered, D -__...-...----.----.-- -277 . 280 - 270 Q re (Ql 
Hemp, manila, fair, current shipment, per pound, 
ES 3. ooo. SchediasednsisnegseWbn+sdecows -179 -175 -149 | 192.7] 188.9] 160.9 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, New York ---..-. - 130 -130 | -.115} 1943} 1943] 171.9 


Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, New 
SE iiginencaudtintndncdetanhahabhwiiniheeranacndih .240| .240| .240| 168.4/| 1684] 1684 























Rope, pure — grade, per pound, New York-~ 250 - 270 -270 |} 170.4) 1840] 184.0 
Ru , per » New York— 

Para, TD ncaa dirant deceit +a ekwnantin hh tigate - 605 . 526 - 448 75. 0 65. 2 55. 5 

Plantation, ribbed, smoked, sheets. _.........__-...-. 800 . 623 . 589 97.5 75.9 71.8 
5 Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per pound, New 
an. 5 inn endl ace aint m iain tobehiueiaon dated ili 090 - 091 -092 | 208.3) 210.4]. 211.8 
6 Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati_...............- 4.125 | 4.125} 4126] 133.8] 133.8)| 133.8 

Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia____- «wine 4.851 | 4.851 | 4.851 | 187.5] 137.5] 137.5 
9 Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York..--...- - 060 . 060 -060 | 163.0 | 163.0} 163.0 
8 Tobacco— 
3 P r pound, New York._......-.....--.--.-... - 696 - 696 -696 | 179.0) 179.0} 179.0 
. Sm , 1-ounce bags, per gross, New York-.-...-..- 8.320 | 8.320} 8.320} 147.5| 147,5| 147.5 
; ALL COMMODITIES (404 price series)... ._.......|..-.....|....--..|--.----- 156,0 | 155.0 | 151,5 
: 1 No 1913 base price. 











LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 


Boot and Shoe Industry—New York City 


NEW agreement between the American Shoe Workers’ Pro- 
A tective Union (Inc.) and the Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of 
Trade of New York (Inc.) was made for one year, beginning 
November 16, 1925. The new agreement contaixs four provisions 
not in the old one.t These new provisions are as follows, the firs: 
being explanatory to the twenty-first article of the agreement which 
states that work should “be as equally divided as practicable.” 


The meaning of this clause is clearly that there shall be no favoritism shown 
by the manufacturer in distribution of work, and it is not intended to mean 
that there should be as large a crew employed in slack seasons as in the busiest 
time; and it is not intended to change the now prevailing practice of the lasi 
man engaged to be the first man laid off. 

Twenty-sixth. All clauses of this agreement shall be interpreted the same a: 
they have been heretofore. 

Twenty-seventh. For the purposes of this agreement the following locals wil! 
be recognized as comprising the American union and no others except by mutual 
consent: Cutters; fitters; Goodyear operators—stock fitters and making room; 
lasters; wood heelers, heel and edge makers; finishers and packers. 

Twenty-eighth. * * * In the event that the union affiliates with any 
other union or similar organization during the life of this agreement the board 
of trade reserves the right at any time to eancel this agreement. 


At the same time a supplemental agreement between the same two 
parties was made, as follows: 


1. Immediately upon the signing of the written agreement above referred to 
and of this agreement, the manufacturers will advance the base price on hand 
turn lasting 5 cents per pair. There shall be no guaranty of earnings for turn 
lasters on the Rex system after November 1, 1925, in accordance with the deci- 
sion of the referee—piece prices on second lasting to continue in accordance 
with the referee’s decision. 

2. Immediately after the signing of this agreement piece price on the Rex 
system other than second lasting prices will be taken up by the committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the lasters’ local and the shoe manufagturers’ board 
of trade. 

3. Immediately after the signing of this agreement the question of welt lasting 
prices will be taken up. 

4. All lasting prices determined upon to be retroactive to the date of the 
signing of the agreement and to remain in effect until November 1, 1926. 

5. It is further agreed that the manufacturers will meet a committee of out- 
side cutters to consider the advisability of standardization of outside cutting 

rices. 
“ 6. In consideration of the foregoing, both parties agree to withdraw all re- 
quests for price adjustments heretofore submitted and to make no further requests 
prior to August, 1926. 





1 For provisions of the previous agreement see Labor Review for February, 1925, pp. 103, 104. 
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The essential provisions of an agreement made by the union with 
independent manufacturers are as follows: 


2. The firm agrees that all employees shall be members in good standing of 
the American Shoe Workers’ Protective Union (Ine.). 

3. It is further agreed between the firm and the union that all disputes and 
grievances shall be settled between the representatives of the firm and the re- 
presentatives of the union. 

4. It is further agreed that there shall be no strikes or lockouts over any dispute 
that may arise during the life of this agreement. 

5. The firm agrees that the union shall be entitled to have a chairman for each 
department to settle disputes that may arise between the employees and the 
firm, to collect dues and maintain discipline among the employees of such depart- 
ment. 

7. It is further agreed between the firm and the union that in ease of failure to 
agree on disputes over conditions not covered by this agreement, that the means 
provided for in article 3 be employed to reach a settlement. 

8. The firm agrees that ail work shall be divided equally among the employees 
of the various departments in slack seasons as in periods of full time employment. 

9. No work shall be contracted within or without the factory by the firm except 
when lack of factories facilities or operatives makes it necessary. In such cases 
the firm shall use its best efforts to induce the contractor to employ union help. 

10. The firm agrees that no member of the union in its employ shall be dis- 
eharged without just cause, such cause to be satisfactory to representatives of 
the union. After two weeks of employment any employee is considered a mem- 
ber of the crew. 

11. It is further agreed that the firm shall hire all employees through the office 
of the unien and the union agrees to supply eompetent help for all operations 
performed in the factory. In case of failure of the union to supply such help 
within twenty-four hours, the firm shall have the right to advertise or procure 
in other ways the help needed, provided that such employees shall sign union 
applications before starting work. 

12. it is agreed that 44 hours shall constitute a working week, 8 hours per day 
and 4 hours on Saturday. 

13. It is agreed that overtime shall be worked only when absolutely necessary 
and when agreed upon by the manufacturer, the crew, and the union. Week 
workers shall receive double time for work performed on Sundays and the fol- 
lowing legal holidays: New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Columbus Day, Election 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and Peace Day (when and if declared 
a holiday). 





Lithographers—National Agreement 


A COPY of the union-label agreement made with about. half of 
the individual lithegraphic establishments manufacturing 
lithographic products in the United States and Canada is as follows: 


Witnesseth, That the said party of the first part, in consideration of the use 
and privileges of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America’s union label, 
owned and controlled by the said party of the second part, hereby agree to em- 
ploy in the different. departments of which the party of the seeond part claim 
jurisdiction over, none but members of the union of the party of the second part, 
aud to comply with the adopted rules and regulations of the union represented. 

To see that all work contracted by ~....-.--. is produced by union labor, 
as heretofore provided, not to use the said union label upon anything but the 
strict production of such union labor, and not to loan said union label, except by 
permission of the party of the second part. Any violation of this agreement shall 
make it. mull and ca ; and the further use of the Tattninated Viteoammakers 
of America’s union label shall be without warrant. and illegal. 
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Meat Cutters—East St. Louis, III. 


"THE following extracts are taken from the agreement of Meat 
Cutters’ Local No. 534, East St. Louis, effective November 1, 
1925, to October 31, 1926: 


Part 1. In the event of regular employee being sick, or in case of vacancy, the 
employer will first call secretary of Local No. 534, of East St. Louis, Ill., and if 
secretary of Local No. 534 can not supply help the employer will have the privi- 
lege of hiring any person to work, after they have secured permit from secretary 
. Local No. 534, as a permit worker. Extra help to be taken care of by steward 
of store. 

Part 2. That union-label goods will be given preference over all others as 
much as possible. 

Part 3. Nine hours shall constitute the basic workday, and such work shall 
be completed within a period of not more than ten consecutive hours the first 
five days of the week; opening time shall be 7 a. m., and 5 p. m. shall be closing 
time the first five days, and 7 a. m. shall be opening time and 9 p. m. shall be 
closing time on Saturday and Christmas Eve, with one hour for dinner each day 
and one hour for supper on Saturday and Christmas Eve, and 7 a. m. shall be 
opening time and 7 p. m. shall be closing time on all other days preceding holidays, 
with one hour for dinner on such days. 

Part 4. Meat cutters where only one is employed and first man where more 
than one is employed shall receive $39 per week as a minimum wage, and all other 
journeymen meat cutters shall receive $37 per week as a minimum wage; each 
meat market where two or more journeymen meat cutters are employed may 
employ one apprentice meat cutter, who shall receive the following wage: First 
six months, $17.50 per week; second six months, $22.50 per week; second year, 
$27.50 per week; third year, $32.50 per week; and after the third year the mini- 
mum wage for meat cutters. 

Male grocery clerks shall receive $31.50 per week as a minimum wage. Fe- 
male clerks shall receive $20.50 per week as a minimum wage, deliverymen shall 
receive $28.50 per week as a minimum wage. Cashiers shall receive $17 per 
week as & minimum wage. 

Part 5. Salaries of organized extra help: That all extra meat cutters are to he 
paid $8 for Saturdays and days before hetitene and $7 for all other days; all 
clerks are to be paid $7 for Saturdays and $6 for all other days; all drivers are to 
be one $7 for Saturdays and $6 for all other days. Extra meat cutters, for one 
week, $39. 

Part 6. There shall _be allowed one apprentice in each department as stated 
under clause covering wages; namely, grocery and order department, inclusive, 
delivery department, and cashing department. 

Part 7. Apprentice male help shall receive not less than $17.50 per week as a 
minimum wage, and apprentice female help shall receive not less than $14 per 
week as & minimum wage. 

Part 8. Time worked before and after the regular opening and closing time 
shall be considered overtime, and paid for at double-time rate. 

Part 9. When an employee is required to fill the — of another employee 
receiving a higher rate of pay, he shall receive the higher rate, but if required to 
fill the _— of another employee receiving a lower rate, his rate shall not be 
changed. 

Part 13. Thirty days’ employment shall be accepted proof of general com- 
petency. 

Part 16. No work to be performed on New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, 4th 
of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, or on Sundays, or any 
days that may be set aside in the future as legal holidays. 

ART 17. Employers will not discriminate against any employee who, from 
time to time, represents their employees. 

Part 19. That Local No. 534 will loan, without cost to the party of the second 
part, where one or more of the local members are employed, one store card, and, 
where no members are employed, owners of business shall join the union as 
honorary members. This card remains the property of the party of the first 
part, and will be promptly surrendered by the party of the second part upon 
violation of any part of this agreement. 
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Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers—New York 


AN agreement signed March 11, 1926, between New York District 

Council No. 9, of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paper Hangers and the Association of Master Painters and Deco- 
rators, the Interior Decorators’ Society, and the Cabinet Makers 
Employers’ Association contains several provisions designed to 
remove possible causes of dissension and to safeguard the health of 
the employees. The agreement calls for a week of 40 hours and 5 
days, with no holiday, wongey or overtime work except by written 
consent of the signatories. In order to meet the emergencies of 
the renting season, however, this provision may be waived by consent 
of the parties concerned during the months of September, October, 
and November. In such cases all overtime work is to be reported 
within 48 hours to the secretaries of the respective associations. 

Painters are to be paid $12 for an 8-hour day. Paper hangers are 
to receive 20 per cent above the price list approved in 1920. ‘‘Wages 
for paper hanging are to be paid directly to the journeymen per- 
forming the work and to no other person.” en Overtime or 
holiday work is permitted, it is to be paid at double rates. One 
rather unusual clause relates to work done outside of the immediate 
district. 


On all work done by an employer outside of Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond 
Counties in Greater New York and Long Island within a radius of 25 miles he 
shall employ members of District Council No. 9 to the extent of at least 50 per 
cent, providing that the enforcement of this clause causes no antagonism against 
the employer on the part of the local men. 


It is stipulated that the joint trade board shall provide for the 
health and safety of the men at their work and as far as possible 
rotect them from the hazards of their trade. To this end the 
ollowing rules are adopted: 


Rue 1. (a) To minimize injurious effects of paint fumes on the health of men, 
windows shall be kept open while painting ceilings or walls to assure a sufficient 
supply of fresh air. 

(6) Where fresh air is not available, a five-minute rest period in each hour shall 
be allowed. 

Rue 2. (a) Paint containing benzol shall not be used; nor shall benzol as 
such be added to any paint material on the job. Where penetrating stains or 
removers containing benzol are used, as many men as practicable shall be em- 
ployed to minimize the period of exposure to the injurious effects of benzol. 

(b) Shellac cut in wood alcohol shall not be used, nor shall wood alcohol as 
sueh be used on any job. ; 

Rue 3. Paint materials which are suspected of being injurious to health 
are to be investigated by the trade board for the purpose of their regulation or 
elimination. 

_ Rute 4. The joint trade board is on record as favoring and advocating legisla- 
tion requiring the labeling of paint materials in original containers to show 
ingredients as manufactured or offered for sale. 

Rue &. (a) To reduce the hazards of lead poisoning, surfaces painted with 
lead paint shall not be sandpapered or scraped by a dry process. 

(6) By carrying lead into mouth, smoking is a source of lead poisoning and 
should therefore be avoided during working hours. 

Rutz 6. Where running hot or cold water is not available in or about the 
clothes locker, a sufficient supply of pails of water and soap powder shall be 
furnished to the men twice a day to provide adequate facilities for clean washing. 
No common pail or bucket shall be used for washing by more than 5 men. 

Rute 7. Fresh drinking water and sanitary cups shall be provided twice a 
day during working hours. 
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Rute 8. Men shall not eat their lunch in paint or clothes locker on new opera- 
tions. 

Rute 9. (a) Drop cloths shall be maintained in a sanitary condition by the 
employer. 

(6) Overalls shall be kept clean by the journeymen. 

Rue 10. Men, no matter how slightly injured, shall be immediately taken 
care of by a physician. 





Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc.—Delawanna, N. J. 


HE Kelly Plasterboard Co. made an agreement with its truck 
drivers, Local No. 478, for two years, beginning March 10, 
1926, of which the more important sections are as follows: 


Section 1. All chauffeurs to receive $37.50 per week. 

Sec. 2. Ten hours out of ten and one-half hours to constitute a day’s work. 
a to be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. Straight time for the 
first hour. 

Suc. 4. All men starting a day’s work shall be paid for a full day unless they 
are discharged for cause, or quit, or ask for time off. 

Sec. 5. Sundays and holidays to be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

Suc. 6. All 7-hour trips started Saturday morning are to be considered half 
days. It is understeod that all New York, Brooklyn, and surrounding territory, 
er trips of an equal distance are to be included as half days. Otherwise, all work 
to stop at 1.30 p. m. on Saturdays. 

Sec. 8. All grievances outside of violation of the agreement between the party 
of the first part and members of the union which can not be settled by the repre- 
sentatives of the union and of the emplovers shall be adjusted by board of 
arbitration, said board of arbitration to be composed of two selected by the 
employers and two to be selected by the union, these four shall select a fifth 
member, who shall be a disinterested party, the findings of said board shall be 
final and binding on all parties to the controversy. 

Sec. 9. Chauffeurs and teamsters of all hired cars or trucks to be members of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America, as far as possible. 

Sec. 10. Party of the first part agrees to employ only members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America, in good standing, or those willing to join at the next regular meeting. 

Sec. 12. Members not to be asked to deliver any material to any job where 
there is any labor trouble. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 
Men’s Clothing Industry—Baltimore 


HE chairman of the trade board, Baltimore, in case No. 77, 
March 12, 1926, expressed his views of the method of obtaining 
harmony between the firm and its employees, as follows: 


The firm complains of having great difficulty in issuing orders because tlie 
workers “refuse ‘to take orders unless said orders, no matter how minor, are 
given through the chairmen.” And the complaint adds that chairmen are now 
absent because of part-time work and thus there is no union representative will 
whom to take matters up. 

At the hearing in this case it appeared that the matter of chairmen being 
away without substitutes was only ene of the matters in dispute. Another was 
the right of the firm to change work without consulting the union. Still another 
was the right of the assistant labor manager to call workers into his office. And 
in addition, there were other charges and counter. 
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As the chairman of the trade board explained orally to the representatives of 
poth parties, there is no reason for any misunderstanding at this time of what the 
agreement requires with respect. to the rights and duties of management and 
ynion representatives. Both have worked under the agreement long enough 
and have followed the rules amicably when they wanted to. The present 
disputes have arisen because both have been pursuing a policy of spite work 
instead Of working out their differences in a common-sense manner under the 
agreement as they usually do. 

“Tf the parties choose to pursue spite-work policies, the trade board can not 
help them at all. No rules of any kind will work with such policies. The firm 
complains that the workers, instead of helping to get the quality of their work 
right, merely say ‘‘ give the bad work back to us and we will fix it.’’ The workers, 
on the other hand, complain that. the management instead of trying to adjust 
disputes in a friendly manner issues its own orders and says “‘you can sue us 
pefore the trade board if we are wrong.” 

The chairman of the trade board has witnessed many instances of this sort of 
spiteful attitude on both sides, as well as impugning of motives and calling of 
names. The present bad feeling is the inevitable result of sueh policies, and it 
ought. to teach both sides the lesson that only by trying to work in a friendly 
manner under the agreement can either get the results they want. 

With respect to the rules, there is no reason why the management should not 
calla worker to the office if his chairman is present to represent him. ‘The agree- 
ment permits it, but if it is done spitefully when unnecessary, it will of course 
not work. 

On the other hand, the management is not permitted to issue any orders 
changing or modifying work or specifications without taking the matter up first 
with the union so that a proper record of the change can be made. 

If a shop chairman is absent there must be some other representative present 
with whom the firm can deal. This is fully understood, but if the firm makes it 
a custom to deal with an absent chairman over the telephone, calling him at his 
home in some cases, it can not properly objeet when he expects other cases to 
be handled in the same way. . 





Men’s Clothing Industry—Chicago 


THE chairman of the trade board, men’s clothing industry, Chicago, 

comments as follows in case No. 991, February 26, 1926, when 
the union had complained of abusive and improper language used 
by the foreman in a shop. 


The board had thought that most shops and cutting rooms had discontinued 
the practice of indulging in loose and reprehensible personal comment. Ex- 
perience has shown that where such conditions prevail both management and 
workers are guilty in a degree. Loose talk appears to be contagious, but man- 
agement must aceept greater responsibility because something different is ex- 
pected of those in eharge of workers, and because the condition will not prevail 
unless management tolerates and condones it, if not, in faet, setting the example. 
It may well be that irritating remarks have been made to this foreman and that 
the comments were but a manner of speaking or a way of retort. It may be 
assumed, too, that the signifieanee attached to the remarks was not as great at 
the time they were made as they appeared when brought out at the hearing. 
Having said this, it. remains to be emphasized that such language has no place 
i any shop-and will not be tolerated. If workers are not respectful, manage- 
ment has the right to impose discipline even to the extent of discharge. [If 
those in charge of workers are not —e they have no place in the industry. 
The board expects the situation to be corrected at once. If oecasion arises 


ire: fos eomplaint against the foreman on this score, the board. wiil order his 
ischarge. . 
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Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 
Extra Conductor 


A CASE differing slightly from decision No. 4006 (see Labor 
Review, March, 1926, pp. 98, 99) appears in decision No. 4079 
of the Railroad Labor Board, March 17, 1926. 
A conductor was needed for a train from a point where no con- 
ductors were available. 
Conductor D being the oldest conductor filling a position as brakeman ayajl. 
able, was held off his regular assignment as brakeman and used as a conductor. 


Mr. D in making this trip as a conductor did not earn as much as he would 
have earned had he worked as brakeman on his regular assignment. 


Accordingly he made claim for the difference between what he 
would have earned in his position as a regular brakeman and what 
he received while performing service as an extra conductor, basing 
his claim on the following articles of the agreement between the 
carrier and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Article 6 (d) reads: 

‘‘Conductors and trainmen in any class of road service used or held for other 
than their regular assigned run will be paid the rate for the service performed, 
but not less than they would have earned on their regular assignment. This 
does not apply to men regularly assigned for extra passenger service. 

‘‘Crews assigned to irregular (pool) freight service will be considered as as- 
signed for the peeves of this rule.” 

Article 21 (d) reads: 

“The oldest conductor in a minor position may be used as a conductor in 
extra or emergency service when no conductors on regular extra board are avail- 
able, but will be displaced on return to the terminal where regular extra board 
is maintained if regularly assigned extra conductors are then available. Pro- 
vided, on runs that do not reach a terminal where extra board is maintained, 
such conductor used in emergency will be displaced by sending a conductor 
from the extra board when available.” 

Carrier’s position.—The carrier contends that in allowing Conductor D the 
conductor’s rate for service performed as a conductor he has been properly con- 
pensated, and that the claim for the difference between what was paid him as a 
eonductor and what‘he would have earned as a brakeman is not justified under 
schedule rules and practice. 

Decision.—Claim of the employees is sustained. 


. Seniority 
"THE application of seniority rules continues to perplex railroad 
officials, as is shown by decision No. 4052 of the Railroad Labor 
Board, made March 11, 1926. From the statements in the case the 
following facts are taken. 
June 1, 1920, a trick dispatcher at Mount Carmel, IIL, on the 
Cairo division of the “Big Four” Railway was transferred to the 
osition of chief train dispatcher of the Evansville, coe 
erre Haute Railroad, which was being operated by the “ Big Four.’ 
On or about July 17, 1924, the taaiactioneteliing office of the Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute Railroad was abolished and the 
dispatching of trains operating over that line was added to the duties 
of the train dispatchers employed at Indianapolis, on the Springfield 
division of the “Big Four.” An agreement was made between the 
carrier and the train dispatchers “ providing that the seniority of the 
displaced oye and of the dispatchers on the Springfield divi 
sion of the ‘Big Four’ would be pooled.”’ 
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The train dispatcher in question ‘had not accumulated sufficient 
seniority on the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute Railroad to 
entitle him to a trick dispatcher’s position on the Springfield divi- 
sion.” The carrier, however, permitted him ‘‘to retain his seniority 
on the Cairo division,”’ and to exercise such seniority on that division, 
thereby as a junior employee. 

The employees took the position that the carrier had violated the 
following provisions of its agreement with the American Train 
Dispatchers Association: 


ArticLE V, Section (a). A train dispatcher’s seniority will date from his last 
entrance into the service as such on the seniority district where employed. 

Sec. (c). Except in case of sickness and as otherwise provided in these rules, 
the nonperformance of train dispatching by train dispatchers (other than extra 
dispatchers) for a period of 90 days shall constitute a forfeiture of seniority. 

The employees further contend that by reason of Mr. N having of his own 
volition elected to absent himself from his seniority district to accept another 
subordinate official position, i. e., chief dispatcher on another seniority district, 
he automatically forfeited seniority accrued to him on the Cairo division, but 
acquired seniority as train dispatcher on the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre 
Haute Railroad beginning with the date of his performing servicein that position; 
therefore, Mr. N should not have been allowed to displace anyone on the Cairo 
division, but should have been assigned to any position his seniority entitled 
him on the mm division, which would have been the chief dispatcher at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The carrier takes the position that the schedule with the train dispatchers was 
not effective until May 1, 1924, and, therefore, can not properly be considered 
as applying to the change made in 1920, at which time it is claimed that proper 
arrangement was made between Mr. N and the general manager of the railroad 
to protect his seniority rights on the Cairo division, which was consistent with 
previous practice on that line. The carrier takes the further position that if the 
present rules are applicable to the case in question, Article V (d) justified its 
action, and that under this article, as well as under customary practice prior to 
the adoption of the present schedule, Mr. N was entitled to resume his seniority 
as a dispatcher at Mt. Carmel, Il. 

Article V, Section (d) reads: 

A train dispatcher promoted to an official position with the company or while 
engaged in committee work will retain his seniority. 

Decision.—Under the facts and circumstances of this particular case, the posi- 
tion of the carrier is sustained. 


Signal Maintainers 


AN INTERPRETATION to decision No. 1538 was given by the 
Railroad Labor Board, March 22, 1926. Section 12 reads as 
follows: 

Overtime hours continuous with regular working hours shall be computed on 
the actual minute basis at the rate of time and one-half. Employees will not be 
required to work more than 10 hours without being permitted to have a second 
mere ganic Time taken for meals will not terminate the continuous-service 
period, 

_ Sections 13 and 17 of the same decision reaffirmed similar sections 
in decision No. 707 (given in the Labor Review, April, 1922, pp. 
111, 112). 

_ The question was whether time and one-half should be paid to 
signal maintainers who are required to travel by train immediately 
prior or subsequent to their regular assignment. 

The statement of the case is as follows: 

The evidence shows that the employees involved in this dispute are assigned to 


regular hours for commencing and quitting work; that they have permanent 
headquarters; and that they are assigned to the maintenance of a section of 
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signals or a signal plant, and held.on duty subject to call at.all times after thej; 
regular hours of serviee, which is 8 hours a day,'6 days a week. 
he earrier formed temporary gangs of these employees ‘for the purpose of 

bonding and connecting the signal wires to newly laid rail, requiring these mey 
to leave their headquarters in advance of their regular-starting time and returning 
after their regular quitting time, they traveling to and from their work on pas. 
senger trains. ‘The carrier has allowed straight time for the time consumed jy 
traveling. 

The employees contend that they areentitled to time and one-half for the tray] 
time in question. 


The opinion (in part) and decision follow: 
I 


The board does not believe that the rules which deal with the time allowance 
for the group of employees such as comprise the signal construction gangs assigned 
to outfit cars, and those performing relatively the same class of service but not 
regularly assigned to outfit cars, are applicable to employees having permanent 
headquarters and regularly assigned to the maintenance of a section of signals 
or a signal plant. The services of signal maintainers regularly assigned and 
having a definite starting and quitting time, when such assignments cover , 
restricted territory as at large terminals or whose assignments consist of the 
maintenance of a signal plant or plants and towers or a combination of this 
service, are not performing service that is comparable with the signalmen accept- 
ing regular assiguments having regular hours, etc., as outlined in the several 
rules above referred to. Employees in yards and terminals or plants or towers 
or a combination thereof are, for all practical purposes, stationary employees, 
and if they are required to work or report for work outside of their regular assicned 
hours or are temporarily assigned to perform service taking them outside of the 
limits of their regular assigned territory, the time used outside of their regular 
assigned hours is overtime and shall be paid for accordingly. 

The board, in promulgating the rules governing overtime and travel time, 
intended to place the carrier in a position to meet all ordinary requirements of 
this particular service without unduly penalizing them by requiring the pay- 
ment of overtime at the rate of time and one-half, but it was not the intention 
to have the rules governing regular road service combined with rules properly 
applicable to men on stationary assignments and thereby create a method of 
payment not contemplated for employees on stationary assignments. Theservices 
of a signal maintainer assigned to a given territory with a definite starting and 
quitting time each day is exactly the same.as any employee in stationary service. 
This statement is particularly applicable to men in yard service who are assigned 
to definite yard limits and extra payments accrue for’work performed, outside 
yard limits or before or after the regular starting and quitting time. 

Decision.— Yes; section 12 of decision No. 1538 covers the service in question. 


Wage Reduction 


‘7 He protest of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers against an 

arbitrary reduction of compensation of 17 lebraphece and 2 
agent telegraphers brought about decision No. 4063 of the Railroad 
Labor Beard, March 16, 1926. 

Since March 1, 1920, the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Co., had 
been in the hands of receivers, who found themselves unable to 
operate the road without a recurring deficiency. They accordingly 
petitioned the court controlling them “‘ praymg the advice of the cour 
upon the matter of wages, rules, and working’conditions for the various 
classes of employees engaged in the operation of the Denver & Salt 
Lake Railroad.” 

In the course of its opinion, rendered Fune 24, 1921, the court used 
these words: 


The deficit, although reduced, is still sufficient to justify the query of the repre- 


sentatives of the bondholders’ protective committee as to whether the operation 
of the road should be continued under the circumstances. 
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It seems that nothing could be accomplished by any attempt to further increase 
ihe freight or passenger rates; that the working forces have been reduced as 
much as possible, and that every other economy in cperations has been effected, 
and therefore but two remedies are left: Hither to discontinue operations or to 
reduce operating expenses. The court is satisfied that no further substantial 
reduction in operating expenses can be accomplished except by a reduction in 
wages greater than that authorized by the labor board. To cease operating 
the road ought only to be resorted to, if no other remedy is left. To leave a large 
portion of the population of this State along the line of this road without trans- 
portation facilities would be most regrettable. 

The court is of Opinion that the reduction in wages granted by the United 
States Railroad Labor Board will not accomplish the purpose; that the order 
of the board is wholly inadequate, and, in fact, confiscatory, and the continued 
operation of the road upon the basis of the rates now established would result in 
inroads wpon the corpus of the estate, and finally in the cessation of operation. 

It is not a temporary condition prevailing on this road, or one which might be 
relieved in course of time. The history of the road, and the deficit at which it 
has been operated over a long period of years, impels the conclusion that there 
must be a substantial reduction in wages in order to permit the continued 
operation of the road. 

The court further finds that it is not only within its power, but it is its duty, 
under the circumstances, to determine what wages should be paid in the preserva- 
tion and operation of the property entrusted to it under this receivership. 

It is therefore ordered that the receivers be and they are hereby authorized 
and empowered to fix and establish such rates of pay, rules and working condi- 
tions for the various classes of employees upon this road as in their judgment 
may seem just, reasonable, and proper under all the circumstances of the case. 


Accordingly, the receivers cut the telegraphers 6 cents per hour, 
resulting in an appeal to the Railroad Labor Board, which rendered 
the following decision: 


Decision —The Railroad Labor Board decides that before making a reduction 
in wages of the employees in question the reeeiver should have followed the 
provisions of the transportation act, 1920, by negotiating with the employees 
affected and failing to reach an agreement, should have submitted the question 
tothe board for decision. The arbitrary wage scale as established was established 
without authority and, therefore, the contention of the employees is sustained. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March, 1926 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


E Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer. 
cised his good offices in connection with 40 labor disputes 
during March, 1926. These disputes affected a known total 
of 17,460 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute oc- 
curred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or con- 
troversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or 
trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the 
terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the num- 
ber of workmen directly and indirectly affected. 
On April 1, 1926, there were 56 strikes before the department 
for setthiinins’ and, in addition, 15 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 71. 
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IMMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for February, 1926 


py J. J. Kunwa, Carer Statistician Unrrep States Bureau or Immigration 





HE figures for February, 1926, show 30;673 aliens admitted and 
T 11,683 departed. This is an increase in arrivals and a decrease 
in departures compared with January. 

The statistics for February also show a decrease in the number of 
aliens debarred from entering the United States and aliens deported 
after landing, only 1,453 having been rejected’ and 342 deported in 
February, as against a monthly average of 1,816 and 798, respectively, 
forthe first seven months’ of this’ fiscal year. 

At the port of New York in February, 1926, where 81 per cent of 
all the seaport arrivals were admitted, 15,379 foreigners applied for 
admission to this country and. only 90 were turned ey Two- 
thirds of these rejections were on account of lack of proper visas 
wider the immigration aet. of 1924 and represented largely stowaways 
and seamen seeking permanent admission to the United States. 
Less than two out of every thousand applicants: at that port during 
this month: whe had seeured: proper visas: from. American consuls 
were found to be inadmissible. 

The outgoing movement of aliens is decreasing, only 3,232 emi- 
crant aliens having left the country in February, 1926, as compared 
with 5,286 such departures in January, 1926, and an average of 
7,765 per month during the last half of the Ss ealendar year. 
Over four-fifths of these emigrant aliens were Europeans returning 
to their native lands. 

About one-half of the immigrant aliens now come to us from non- 
quota countries, such as Canada and Mexico. However, compara- 
tively few emigrants are reported as leaving here for such countries, 
as the net gain in population from the New World for the eight 
months ended February 28, 1926, was about one and one-half times 
that from the Old World. 

The greater portion of European immigration is derived from the 
countries of northwestern Europe, though here the incoming tide 
has fallen short of what is allowed by law. Only a little more than 
one-half of the number which Great Britain is entitled to send came 
in during the first eight months of the current fiscal year, although 
the quota allotment for the year will most probably be exhausted. 
France, Germany, the Irish Free State, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have already sent about 60 per cent of their annual allotment. 

The countries of northwestern Europe, with a yearly quota of 
140,999, or 87.3 per cent of the annual allotment for Europe, sent 
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81,685 quota immigrants from July to February. During the sam, 
period southern and eastern European countries, whose combined 
quota is 20,423, or 12.7 per cent of the total for that Continent, sep; 
14,610 aliens of this class. From these two divisions of Europ, 
there were also admitted 48,308 and 37,418 aliens, respectively, * 
came in as nonimmigrants and nonquota immigrants under the 
immigration act of 1924. In other wots; during the eight months ip 
= ee about 37 per cent of the aliens admitted from northwestern 
furope and 72 per cent of those from southern and eastern Europe 
were admitted regardless of the quota limitations. Most of these 
aliens not charged to the quota were visitors on business or leasure, 
persons — through the United States on their way elsewhere, 
and residents of this country returning from a visit abroad. 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY 1, 1925, TO FRp. 
RUARY 28, 1926 





Inward Outward 








Aliens 
Aliens admitted [United de- Aliens departed (United aad 
States States 


Sacra a eee after 





| Non- sens cith | Total lan 
immi- ar- 
grant 


Non- zens } ing? 
emi- depart- 
grant ed 


Emi- 
grant 


Immi-| 
grant 








17,715} 26, 499 92, 635 
12, 978) 20, 517 57, 702 
12, 485; 19, 685 44, 054 
13, 264; 20, 938 45, 165 
11, 915; 18, 470 36, 509 
12, 663) 21, 503 40, 777 


14, 177 
17, 052 
23, 081 
685} 19, 427 
14, 860) 
| 11, 216 
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PPANNY 
Bee 


9, 795) 15,081) 25, 987) 41, 068 
8,451) 11, 683) 29, 108) 40, 791 


99, 266) 154, 376|244, 325/398, 701) 


4 10, 661) 29, 
February 20, 041) 10, 632) 30, 


Total___./183, 261/121, 106,304, 367| 264, 688 
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1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as ig Baye not permitted to enter the United States. 
_ 2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being déported. 
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[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 
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22,—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
D FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
M THE UNITED STATES DURING FEBRUARY, 1926, AND FROM JULY I, 1925, TO 
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Country 
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1926 
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ruary, 1926 
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TaBLe 3.—-IMMIGRANT, ALIENS ADMITTED. TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING FEBRUARY, 1926, AND FROM’ JULY 1, 1925, 79 
FEBRUARY 28, 1926, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 



















































Inrmigrant Emigrant 
Race or people July, 1925, | July, 1925 
February, to | February, | to 
1926 February, | 1926 | February 
1926 1926 7’ 
pS TE Ae Tn Ne 50 563 37 | 731 
pe SES EELS BS eee HT RSE OS 47 519 4 | 65 
Behemian and Moraviam (Czech)__.-......-.-..-..-..- 133 1, 776 52.) 673 
Bilgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrim-__._........-...-- 23 348 66. | 1, 146 
SRE ©: CS 4 4: | SS: as Oe 107 1, 007 159 | 2, O24 
Croatian and Slovenian-_._._.__-_- a 5 RR Soto) 34 506 17 | 443 
SSS 9 > — Se aS YS qh RET e's | ee ee si 844 95 1; 02] a 
Dalmatian, Besnian, aud Herzegovinian --__...-.....-- 4 43 37 | 344 
Ditttch and Flemish_____.____._-- poe he RS EN AL 259 2, 022 37 63! A 
OS 8 OPER 8 TRS 4 ERPS oak 1 34 2 Fi A 
RS 2 NES a NTE ROBES TET F Sikes 2,713 | 28, 637 "293. | 4, ORT A 
RS eR oP RG 2 RAPA ete 45, 464 14 | 289 E 
6.04 oS... 4 cee... 5. eee. 2. beeen 1,178 14, 312 47 745 I 
SE Eide PERS i GPE fare ost 3, 745 36, 247 101 | 2, 5R { 
Bo 68 887 200 3, 780 1 
“iG CR! | eee a | GRR eneoy 694 7, 103 20 | 25: } 
os tig. ee ee 2, 385 25, 907 39 | 8%) 
Htalian (north).......-...-._. EASE 0. i ROC cme 97 925 187 | 2, 316 : 
0 PO aa a aR RRS seat 432. 5, 114 760. 13, 923 
SS. S) Se 2. ES. SEs Sy 27 358 93.) 814 | 
EEE & AE ES 8 FSS S.A e s 4 BL nsaupuinn en | 18 
Suibaiegd |... ae. ee. . 2. --cbewnes 26 278 | 4 | 249 
| RSE FE Eas 2) OS et as Se 51 723.4 23 fie 
eS ed ae 3,367 17, 082 | 247 2, 118 
PRR bensieos) to, -----0-10hs------.)necdiieentnore cbalapwonents 
REPOS eh SE 6! St RS | SS Se 201 1,911 87. | 1, 906 
Se ee BSS Fr Se ee Cee 50 : 63. | 2, 435 
ON EES 8 SE OY : eS 20 204 39 R26 
Russian ----___- ES SEAS eS oes Fe 69 661 yy 413 
EE I ES ee oe. Cee | ane 19 324 4) 46 
Seandinavian (Norwegians; Danes, and Swedes) ---- -_- 1,.968 12, 024 122 2,749 
RO RRM Re 5! LS, HE. SE 6 eee 1, 764 17, 605 71 1, 373 
ile ET OE i SS aaa 66 455 2° 697 
ES ae eS AE fe 34 431 109 2, 227 
EN REE 2. TS Se ae | See Pe 95 1, 633 80 O44 
RS 2 SRS Fi ea es eee OO 29 314 3 215 
SE. 0 uk. >. <..ttnanineudestidedautawetelntane weweksaeneitil 8 173 3 182 
, TS SSE FS ee ee ee ad ee Te 108 Pe a 66 
West Indian: (except Ctthan).__........-.-...-.-...-... 4 215 44 495 
i a Se AE nll RR a te aE 35 254 10 230 
ah ei ci, hittin <dkl ade ndbnn a piall 20, 041 183, 261 3, 232 55, 110 
| lites 5 Ee IS SS. Ses PS 11, 834 96, 568 2,473 40), 843 
SS 3 a ee T.. eS . Ss Eee 8, 207 86, 693 759 14, 267 
SES ee Oe Sy: eS Aeon ee 2, 781 30, 616 160 2; 445 
Lg Ee names a) Sa Mee ee 15, 548 134, 620 2, 392 41, 617 
ID GUINUIS <82056c) cece dwoccoducsinnvcandoetnt 1,712 18, 025 680 11, 048 
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zg 4.—ALIE 
Tart? OF 19% 


{Quo 


‘ DURING FEBRUARY, 1 
BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTI 


ta immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are not 


IMMIGRATION 


charged to the quota] 


NS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMIMGRATION 
pr AND FROM JULY i, 1925, TO FEBRUARY 28, 1925, 
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——— 
_— 








Country or area of birth 





Admitted 








. : and nonquota 

Annual immigrant immigrant Grand 

quota Total total 
are | md outs July 1, 
‘ebru- | 1925, to 

July i, July 1, ae ; 

1925, to | Februs | 1925, to} Febru- ary, 1926 — 

Feb. 28, lary, 1926) Feb. 28, jary, 1926 . 





Quota 


1926 





Nonimmigrant 








1926 



















—_ 








RT Ee eee 27st 
ry. Spey Saas ee eeerner De 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City of 





Sete ee ce ces oo Se ow ee eee 


Germany 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
England ----.-_.. 
Northern Ireland 


ee ow & & = = Hee wwe = = oe HOE oe eH ee 





ee ee ee 


Hungary 
Cee. da ew amine 
OS, eee 
Ital . } 





wee ww ow wo ee ee eo eee ee ee ee 


Switzerland 
Bite Se eeUTONS.... ..~. ~ o< gsqu--~-s - 
Yugoslavia 
ER aS Sy CE SOE b 





100 
160 
785 
1512 
160 
3, 073 
228 


1 2, 789 
124 
471 

1 3, 954 

51, 227 





20 
1,329} 3,590 
9 142 
| Fea 
39 463 
6 6; 
1 7 
158| 1,575 
623 | 1,963 
394 | 3,433 
40} 1,464 
45 974 
166 2, 145 
3 1 
12; 3,213 
3 751 
29 1,5 







347 


Seat 2 
85 969 

23} 1,102 

3 101 

234} 1,919 

11 2» 
159 | 1,326 

4 0) 

30 928 
217| 4,111 

3,241 | 7,705 

948 | 16,430 
29 


3.08855 






























Total, Europe 











ee ee ee ee 

ee eee a ee Ome ee 
ee ee 
——— eee ee ee wee oe mee eee = 


Iraq (Mesopotamia) ---..-..........-. 
Se ee Ue 
Museat 


ee oe ee ee ee me ee ae a ee eee 





a 
Other Asia 


eee wwe eens wee ee eesese~ 





<a eee ene eee 


(1) 
(') 


~<a een 



















1, 424 







































‘Annual quota for colonies, depe 
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ndencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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TABLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
AOT OF 1924, DURING FEBRUARY, 1926, AND FROM JULY I, 1925, TO FEBRUARY 28 1926, 
BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRT H—Continued “a 








—— 





Admitted 





a ee 


Nonimmigrant 


ae. and nonquota 
; er immigrant 
Country or area of birth Total 


Sestng 
July 1 July 1 ebru- 
1928, to 1925, to | Febru- |7¥» 1926 
Feb. 28, 

















Cameroon (British) -- 
Cameroon (French) 


Tanganyika 
Togoland (British) 
Togoland (French) 
Other Africa 

















2, 862 








59, 978 
2, 395 
28, 907 
6, 599 
538 
12 

3, 124 
101 

50 


% 
10 
1, 898 


748 
133 








. eee & 107, 486 107, 992 
Grand total, all countries 97, 829 206, 348 | 20,172 | 30,627 |? 304,177 





























1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual , ae for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that in Turkey for Europe. 

2 Does not include 190 aliens admitted under court decision. 
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qTante &-—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING FEBRUARY, 1926, AND FROM JULY J, 1925, TO FEBRUARY 28, 1926, 
BY SPECIFIED CLASSES 


(The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, etc.] 





— —— = 


| 

July, 
Admissible classes under immigration act of 1924 |February,| 1925, to 
| 1926 February, 
1926 








Nonimmigrants under section 3 


Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees 
Temporary Visitors for— 
Business 


In continuous transit through the United States 
To carry on trade under existing treaty 

















Nonquota immigrants under section 4 


Wives of United States citizens 
Children of United States citizens 
Residents of the U nited States returning from a temporary visit abroad 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America_- 
Their wives 


Ministers of religious denominations 
Wives of ministers 


Wives of pi 
Children of professors 
Students 











Quota immigrants under section 5 (charged to quota) 
Grand total admitted under the act 30,627 | 304, 177 

















' Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted as Government officials, visitors, 
transients, etc 





WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





MONG the activities of State labor bureaus the following, re. 

orted either directly by the bureaus themselves or through the 
medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue of the 
Labor Review: 

California.— Changes in volume of employment in the industries 
throughout the State, page 141. 

Connecticut.—Work of public employment offices, page 139. 

Iilinois.— Placement work of the public employment exchanges, 
page 139; and changes in the velume of employment m industry, 
page 142. 

ndvana.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, page 94. 

lowa:—Activities of the public employment offices, page 139; and 
changes in volume of employment mm various industries, page 144. 

Maryland.—Changes in employment and pay rolls an the various 
industries in the State, page 146. 

Massachusetts:—P\acement work of the public employment offices, 
page 140; and changes in volume of employment, 147. 

lew Y erk.—Changes in employment and pay roll in New York 
State factories, page 148. 

Oklahoma.— Activities of public employment offices, page 140: ant 
changes inemployment and payrolls in the various industries, page 148. 

Pennsylvania.— Placement work of the public employment offices, 

age 140. 
. hilippine Islands.—At the close of 1924 the force of the Bureau 
of Labor of the Philippines numbered 113 persons, according to the 
annual report of the Governor General of the islands for that year, 
In the same year 158,028.26 pesos ' were available for the expenditures 
of that office. 

The numerous requests for information which have recently been 
received by the bureau from various parts of the world indicate ‘ 
growing interest in the labor problems of the islands. od 

One of the most important duties of the bureau of labor is the 
settlement of complaints and claims of employers and employees. 
These adjustments entail a large amount of work as the disputants 
have to be brought together and the requisite witnesses interviewed. 

The following table indicates the extent of this activity for a 5-yeal 
period: . 





—— 





1 Peso at par=50 cents. exchange rate varies. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS AND COMPLAINTS, 1920 TO 1924 


——eoeoeoeoas=aanaeae—aeae—_0—0605050.. eee ee SS 
































an Adjustments 
7 
of claims Number a Amount 
Year and com- | ° claim- Er collected 
plaints ants Favorable | © apaer- 
| | c 4 
= | 
} Pesos 1 
ne ee | 392 619 247 | 145 23, 626. 04 
MAA hank IID AE at 549 719 344 | 205 24, 277. 66 
See See OEEE S01 delainclsuaiiods~abanbae 582 880 365 | 365 14, 579. 72 
let nine eal nin enidihine 769 | 1, 652 379 | 257 21, 371. 54 
Brel OPE 6) 805 ROR Ch SORBET WLR 688 1, 155 431 | 257 30, 339. 09 
TORE. .cdnneen coon --ecneecccesseee- 2, 980 | 5, 025 1, 766 | 1, 229 | 114, 194. 05 
} | 


- 









1 Peso at par=5O cents; exchange rate varies. 


Other activities reported upon in this issue include an. account of 
he embroidery industry in the islands, page 58; industrial accidents, 
page 91; industrial anaes page 113; work of free employment 
peencies, page 167; and factory inspection, page 228. 

Porto Rico.—Government aid to housing, page 101. 

Wiseonsin.— Changes. in volume of industrial employment, page 150. 








FACTORY INSPECTION 





Philippine Islands 


HE factory-inspection activities of the Philippine Bureau of Labo 

for the 5-year period 1920 to 1924 are shown in the table beloy 

taken from the annual report of the Governor General of the island 
for the year ending December 31, 1924. 


FACTORY INSPECTION WORK OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR OF THE PHILIPPINy 
ISLANDS, 1920 TO 1924 











Mercantile P — 2 mer or 


Factories and in- | 


7 
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dustries 





l 
| Number | Workers | Number | Workers Number | Workers | N 








=| 


| 
52, 367 | 610 40, 000 
54, 429 | 60, 966 
46, 903 | : 25, 000 
44, 728 | ; 11, 119 
65, 042 | 5 5, 408 


142, 493 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Training Personnel Workers for Retail Stores ! 


i [N 1918 seven large Pittsburgh stores established a research bureau 


for retail training with a view to solving their personnel problems. 
For the first 5 years of its existence the bureau constituted a part of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, but has since been affiliated 
with the University of Pittsburgh. ih 1925, 20 retail stores of Pitts- 


' burgh endowed the bureau with $600,000. 


»men an 


) department training for sales people. 


‘ach year the bureau trains a selected group of not more than 15 
d women for personnel work in large stores or for organizing 

retail courses in high school. These students are not only regularl 

instructed in classes but also take part in the bureau’s renieireh 


: projects. Rppronemately two-thirds of the 9 months’ course from 


September to June is spent in classes in department store organization 
and management, merchandise studies, selling technique, statistics, 
and administration, and methods of training. The remainder of the 
course consists in full-time work in the stores cooperating with the 
bureau. 

As a guaranty of real interest in and fitness for retail work candi- 
dates for the course must have already had actual experience in 
sales work for two months in a large store. No special summer 
classes or short courses are conducted by the bureau. 

Two classes of applicants are acceptable: (1) College graduates and 
(2) mature men or women who have no degree but whose experience 
in teaching or business indicates that they would make successful 
executives. Maturity and proved capability are prerequisites for 
admission to the course, which is free for accepted candidates. 

The bureau of research has practically completed a handbook on 

The volume is based on inter- 
views with 50 experts in department training and will include sec- 
tions on department training for sales people; the efficient depart- 
ment coach; introducing new sales people into the department; train- 
ing temporary helpers; teaching location of stock; teaching care of 
stock; giving merchandise information; giving training in technique 
of selling; giving information about new merchandise; checking up 
on department training; directions for making a department training 
program; and self-analysis chart for department coaches. 

Among the bureau’s other current research projects is the Pay anid 
tion of manuals or bulletins dealing, respectively, with the followin 
subjects: Psychological facts for sales people; talks for educationa 
directors on psychological principles and their utilization in retail 
store work; methods of teaching and follow up for suggestive selling; 
bonuses in selling and nonselling; and ‘‘costume essentials,”’ an out- 
line for use in training sales people in ready-to-wear departments. 

The bureau hopes through a close analysis of the employment and 
production data in one store to throw some new lights on labor turn- 
over and to make suggestions for its remedy. 





‘Journal of Personnel Research, Baltimore, March, 1926. 
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Functions of the New Labor Bureau of Guatemala 4 


AMONG the duties of the new labor bureaw established in Guate. 

mala on December 5, 1925, are the following: To enforce health 
and safety measures for workers in industrial and mercantile estab. 
lishments; to organize and maintain a statistical service; to super. 
vise the observance of the laws, orders, and regulations for the adjust- 
ment of relations between employers and workers; to mediate jy 
questions: concerning. industrial. aceidents; to erganize commissions 
of arbitration and conciliation; and to formulate plans for labor 
organization and for the improvement in workers’ standards of 
living. The personnel of the bureau will eonsist of a paid director 
and secretary, six honorary members, and the Government attorney. 


——_— 


1 Diario de Centro America, Guatemala City, Dec. 5, 1925, 








PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Officiat—United States 


[xpIANA.—Industrial Board. Annual report for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1925. (Indianapolis, 19257} 20 pp. 


A short summary of the information given in this report appears on page 94 
of this issue. 
MassACHUSETTS.—Commission on the Neecessaries of Life. Special report rela- 


tive to the anthracite deposits of southeastern Massachusetts and of Rhode 
Island. Boston, January, 1925. 43 pp. [House document No. 1025.) 


New York.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Women in Industry. Special 
bulletin No. 144: First principles of industrial posture and seating. Albany, 
1926. 13 pp., illustrated. 


The essential points in the proper seating of industrial workers are discussed 
and examples of proper and improper seating are shown in the illustrations. 
The points covered are adjustability of chairs; size, shape, and slant of seat; 
support for the back; construction of seats; foot rests; and correct posture in 
relation to work. 

PuiLipPINE Istanps.—Governor General. Annual report, for the fiscal year 


rags December 31, 1924. Washington, 1926. iii, 251 pp. (U. 8. H. 
Doc. No. 127, 69th Cong. .» Ist 3e33.) 


Data a this report are published om pages 91, 113, 167, and. 228 of this 
issue. ; 
Porto Rreo.—Comisién de Hogares Seguros. Memorial de los trabajos, 1915- 
1924. San Juan, 1925. xivi, 145 pp., illustrations, maps. 
This report of the homestead commission of Porto Rieo on its work from 1915 
to 1924 is reviewed on page 101 of this issue. 


Vireinta——Legislative Committee on Old Age Assistance. Report. [Rich- 
mond, 1926?] 13 pp. Senate document No. 2. 


This report is reviewed on page 93 of this issue. 


Unirep Strares.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. Hearings, 69th Congress, 1st session, 1926: 
Admission of relatives, soldiers, eic., February and March; Admission of 
wives of American citizens of oriental ancestry, February 16; Deportation, 
January 12; Deportation of alien seamen, January 21 and 22; Immigration of 
relatives of citizens, January 26; Naturalization of World War veterans, Jan- 
uary 18. Washington, 1926. 


— — ——__ - Seasonal agricultural laborers from Mezico. Hearings on 
H. R. 6741, H. R. 7559, H. R. 9086, Fanuary 28 and 29, February 2, 9, 11, 
and 23, 1926. Washington, 1926. wi, 345 pp. 


a Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Railroad labor 
disputes. Hearings on H. R. 7180, Fanwary and February, 1926. Wash- 
tngton, 1926. iii, 397 pp. 

— Committee on the District of Columbia. Hearings and report 
on workmen’s compensation in the District of Cotumbia, 67th and €sik Con- 
gresses [1921 to 1924). Washington, 1926. wi, 550 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade information bulletin No. 392, pp. 34-41: The Philippine embroidery 
industry, by L. M. Lloyd. Washington, 1926. 


A summary of this report is published on page 58 of this issue. 
[1171] 231 
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Unirep Statres.—Departmentof Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin N, 
398: Growth of legal aid work in the United States—a study of our administration, 
of justice primarily as it affects the wage earner and of the agencies designed ty 
improve his position before the law, by Reginald Heber Smith and John § 
Bradway, with preface by William Howard Taft. Washington, 1926. 
pp. 

A short review of this study is given on page 33 of this issue. 


v, 145 





Bulletin No. 402: Collective bargaining by actors—a study of 
trade-unionism among performers of the English-speaking legitimate stage jy 
America, by Paul Fleming Gemmill. Washington, 1926. iit, 102 pp. 
A short summary of this report is given on page 50 of this issue. 
Children’s Bureau. Bureau publication No. 155: Child labor jp 
representative tobacco-growing areas, by Harriet A. Byrne. Washington, 1926, 
v, 42 pp. 
The eighth of a series of studies of child labor on farms, with special reference 
to school attendance. This report is summarized on page 90 of the present 
issue. 








Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1925, No, 
37: Industrial education, by Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, 1926. 16 py, 


A summary of the different kinds of schools and training classes in whic) 
industrial training is given, and of the connection between such schools and the 
apprenticeship movement. 





Employees’ Compensation Commission. Medical facilities availatle 
employees of the United States Government injured in the performance of duly 
under Federal compensation act of September 7, 1916. Washington, 192. 
38 pp. . 

Government. Printing Office. Superintendent of Documents. Children’s 
Bureau and other publications relating to children. List of publications rela- 
ing to above subjects for sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Washington, January, 1926. 12 pp. Price list 71—6th edition. 


Laws, statutes, etc. Compilation of laws relating to mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration between employers and employees; laws disputes between carrier 
and employers and subordinate officials under Labor Board; eight-hour laws; 
employers’ liability laws. Washington, 1926. 62 pp. 


Railroad Labor Board. Statistical Bureau. Rates of pay of mechanics 
and helpers in the maintenance of equipment department, and of coach cleaners, 
December 1, 1926, all territories, Class I carriers. Chicago, March 17, 1926. 
[Various paging.] 











Official—Foreign Countries 


AvustTraLiA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Census of the Commonwealth 
Australia taken for the night between April 3 and 4, 1921. Part XXV. 
Dwellings. Melbourne [19257]. 104 pp. 


Gives details as to number, nature, and material of dwellings, number of rooms 


in connection with number of inmates, character of occupancy, rent, and the 
like. 





Part XXVI. Tropical and nontropical regions of Australis. 
Melbourne [19257]. 15 pp. 


A summary of data concerning population and occupation, distinguishing 1 
each territory and State the tropical and nontropical regions, and including 
statistics of unemployment. ’ 


Official yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 18, 19%. 
zexi, 1110 pp. Melbourne (19257). 


Contains a variety of information, including such subjects as industrial hy gien®, 
wholesale and retail prices, rents, wages and hours of labor, industria] disput, 
unemployment, apprenticeship, labor organizations, employers’ associatiols 
child labor, old-age and invalidity pensions, and maternity ‘allowances. Sollt 
of the data concerning pension systems will be found on page 95 of this issue. 
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\usTRiA.— Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik 
Osterreich. VI. Jahrgang. Vienna, 1925. x, 183 pp. 


The sixth issue of the official statistical handbook for the Austrian Republic, 
vering the year 1924. Of special interest to labor are the tables relating to 
iustrial establishments, cooperative societies, collective agreements, employ- 


nt exchanges, unemployment relief, labor disputes, trade-unions, and social 


mi 

jnsurance. 

CanapA.—Department of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March 381, 
1925. Ottawa, 1926. 126 pp. 

The activities of the department for the year indicated are reviewed under the 
following 10 captions: Industrial disputes investigation act; conciliation work; 
fair wages; statistics; Labor Gazette; combines investigation act; employment 
offices coordination act; technical education act; Government annuities act; and 
International Labor Organization. 

(Nova Scotra).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual report 
on the mines, 1925. Halifax, 1926. 291 pp. 
Some figures on coal production from the report are given on page 89% of this 


(OntTARIO).— Mothers’ Allowances Commission. Fourth annual report, for 
the year 1923-24. Toronto, 1925. 22 pp. 
\ summary of some of the findings of this commission is given on page 96 of 
ssue. 
QuEeBECc).—Department of the Secretary. Bureau of Statistics. Statistical 
yearbook, 1925. Quebec, 1925. xxiii, 525 pp.; charts. 





Section XI of this volume reviews labor conditions in the Province, including 





ubership in labor organizations, coalitions, strikes, unemployment, labor 
spections, industrial accidents, agricultural societies, and farmers’ clubs. 
section XII contains data on people’s banks. 






(raNCE.—Caisse Nationale des Retraites pour la Vieillesse Commission Supér- 
ieure. Rapport, année 1924. Paris, 1925. 104 pp. 
The annual report of the superior commission of the national old-age retire- 
ment fund showing the operation of the fund for the year 1924. 







Great Brrrarin.—-Committee on Industry and Trade. Survey of industrial 
elations, based on material mainly derived from official sources, with regard to 
industrial remuneration, conditions, and relationships in Great Britain and 
certain other countries so far as available; together with statistical tables. London, 
1926. v, 497 pp. 








Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 18: 
The pressure wave sent out by an explosive—Part I, by W. Payman and HU. 
Robinson. London, 1926. 60 pp., illustrated. 

The British Department of Mines is carrying out experimental research along 
various lines into the mode of ignition of mixtures of firedamp and air or of coal 
lust and air by the explosives used in coal-mining operations. In this study 

wwtographic methods, including special optical and electrical timing devices, 

ere used to measure the shape and appearance of the pressure wave and of its 
speed of propagation through the surrounding atmosphere, and the photographs 
‘iow the shape and appearance of the waves sent out by different explosive 
/henomena. 














Royal Commission on National dealth Insurance. Minutes of evidence 
taken before the commission. Appendix, Part IV: Statements submitted by 
certain Government departments, approved societies, medical, dental, and phar- 
maceutical bodies, etc. London, 1926. 191 pp. 


Report. London, 1926. xii, 394 pp. (Cmd. 2596.| 
A summary of this report is given on page 97 of this issue. 
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Great Britarin.—Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925). Re por, 
minutes of evidence and appendices. Vol. I. London, 1926. xiv, 29/ 
charts. [Cmd. 2600.} 


The findings of this commission are summarized on page 52 of this issue 


LU} 


Inpia (BeNGAL).—Registrar of Cooperative Societies. Annual report o 
working of the cooperative societies in the presidency of Bengal for th. 
1923-84. Calcutta, 1924. [Various paging.] 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—I/nternational labor directory, 1925: Part 1V 
Intellectual workers’ organizations. Part V—Ezx-service men’s organizat 
Part VII—Miscellaneous international organizations. Geneva, | 
[Various paging.] 

——- Studies and reports, series D (wages and hours), No. 16: Wage chang 
various countries, 1914 to 1925. Geneva, 1926. 143 pp. 

——. Studies and reports, series M (social insurance), No. 5: Workmen’s com; 
sation in the United States, by Ralph H. Blanchard. Geneva, 1926. (P 
lished for the International Labor Office by P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), Lo 
England.) 103 pp. 

This is an analysis of workmen’s compensation legislation in the United 
States, “limited to a consideration of its principal features.”’ The author has 
relied “‘largely on secondary sources,’ and presents a quite complete cond: 
study of the provisions of the acts, but finds ‘‘need of further improveme: 
statistical procedure and of a central agency for collating and analyzing 
statistics for the entire country.” 


Iraty.—Ministero dell’ Economia Nazionale. [Direzione Generale del Lavo: 
Previdenza.] Aspetti economico-finanziari dell ’assicurazione obbligatori: 
tro gli infortunt nell’industria per Vanno 1923. Rome, 1926. 288 
(Estratio dal Bollettino de Lavoro, dicembre 1925.) 

A report on the economic and financial results of compulsory accident 
ance in Italian industry for the year 1923. 

New ZEALAND.—Census and Statistics Office. Results of a census of the Don 
ion of New Zealand, taken for the night of April 17, 1921. General 
Wellington, 1925. xt, 232 pp. Maps and diagrams. 

Contains general data concerning distribution, increase, and origin of popula- 
tion, marital condition, employment, number of dependent children, and th 
like. 

PoLanp.—Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la Répub 
Polonaise. III année, 1924. Warsaw, 1925. xx, 289 pp. 

This Polish statistical vearbook for 1924 contains statistics of emigratio: 
immigration, production, prices, employment, wages, strikes and lock: 
industrial accidents, factory inspection, and cooperative societies. 
Spain.—Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Direecion Genera 

Trabajo y Accion Social. EHstadistica de las huelgas, 1923. Madrid, 1% 
208 pp. 

This report presents strike statistics of Spain for the year 1923, classified by 
industry, Province, number of workers affected, cause, duration, result, met/iod 
of solution, etc. In addition it contains material on strikes in Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, [taly, 
Poland, Rumania, Russia, and Switzerland for the year 1923. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN AcADEMY OF PoLiTIcAL ‘AND SocraL Scrence. The Annals, \ 0. 
CXXIV, No. 213: Legal aid work—an analysis and discussion of the various 
agencies developed in the United States for the purpose of securing legal justi 
te poor persons. Edited by John 8S. Bradway and Reginald Heber Smith. 
Philadelphia, March, 1926. xiv, 210 pp. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





{yeRICAN FEDERATION OF LaBoR. Pennsylvania Branch. Proceedings of the 

4th annual convention, Harrisburg, May 12 to 15,1925. Harrisburg (19257). 
181 pp. 

The addresses before this convention included the following subjects: Prison 

labor; the work of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry; Brook- 
wood College and other institutions for workers’ education; and the conciliation 
ork of the United States Department of Labor. 

AwpRICAN YEARBOOK, 1925. New York, Macmillan Co., 1926. xxaxv, 1158 pp. 
With the resumption of the publication of this yearbook after a five-year 
ispension, &@ new and rather novel plan has been adopted in its preparation. 

Fo rty-five national societies are represented on an advisory board incorporated 

yonder the name of the American Yearbook Corporation. The preface states: 
\cting in joint council as a body, and through a board of directors, this organiza- 

tion fof national societies] is ultimately responsible for the plan of the work, its 
scope, its layout, and its general point of view.’”’ The immediate editorial contro] 
icin the hands of Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart and William M. Schuyler. 

Cone, ArtTHoR Harrison. The American wool manufacture. Cambridge, 

Harvard University Press, 1926. 2 vols. 
{n economic and technical history of the development of the woolen industry 
in the United States with chapters on labor and labor conditions. 

















Dusuin, Louis IL. (£d.). aeolian problems in the United States and Canada. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. xiii, 318 pp. 


This volume constitutes a revision, with added material, of papers presented 
at the eighty-sixth annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, 
December, 1924. Part IV deals with population and immigration and Part V, 
with population and labor supply. 









FarrcHILD, Henry Pratr. The melting-pot mistake. Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co., 1926. vit, 266 pp. 







This book develops the thesis that a true amalgamation of divergent nationali- 
ties is very difficult and the attempts at assimilation in this country have not 
been successful. 







Gapeit, D. R. The industrial evolution of India in recent times. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1924. xix, 242 pp. 


Traces the industrial development of India, with special reference to the 
influence of modern industry upon factory and upon agricultural labor. 







InsviroTe ON Paciric Revarions. Honolulu session, June 30-—July 14, 1925. 
History, organization, proceedings, discussion, and addresses. Honolulu, 1925. 
210 pp. 






A brief report on this conference was published in the October, 1925, issue 
p. 19). 











Kirson, Harry Dexter. The psychology of vocational adjustment. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925. ix, 273 pp. 
As stated in the preface, this book is designed: (1) To point out the psycho- 
logical problems involved in choosing a vocation and becoming proficient therein; 
2) to describe the attempts that have been made toward their solution; and (3) 
to suggest and illustrate scientific methods that may be employed in the explora- 
tion of the vast field that remains to be covered. 


























Nationan Carnotic Weri_rare ConrerRENcrE. Social Action Department. 
Women and industry, by R. A. McGowan. Washington [1926?]|. 44 pp. 
The pamphlet deals with various phases of the subject of women in industry, 
’xamining existing conditions to show why women work, what they do, the con- 
ditions under which they work, their organization into unions, legislation, etc. 

















Parry-JonEs, T. J. The other story of coal: A working miner’s attempts to state 
the miner’s point of view on the coal question. London, 1925. 160 pp. 
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Ropertson, (Sir) Joun. The house of health: What the modern dwelling 
to be. London, Faber & Gwyer (Lid.), 1925. 192 pp. 

A brief statement of the points to be considered in the building of whole 
dwellings. 

Scott, J. W. Ropertson. The story of the women’s instituie movement in Ey, 
and Wales and Scotland. Idbury, England, The Village Press, 1925 
290 pp. 

A historical account of the development of women’s institutes, beginni: 
their foundation in Ontario, Canada, in 1897. These are farm wome 
formed for culturally cooperative purposes, primarily to improve home 
tions in rural communities but now extended to cover the various proble 
only of the home but of community betterment. The first English i 
was formed in England in September, 1915. By October, 1917, ther 
institutes throughout Great Britain and on May 14, 1919, 1,059 institut 
is estimated that at the present time the movement has a paid-up mem! 
of about 250,000—-1 member for every 1,000 of population in Wales 
ingland 1 for every 10,000 of population. The Canadian movement 
1923 about 100,000 paid-up members. 


1 


STEPHENSON, GeEorRGE M. A history of American immigration, 182 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1926. vi, 816 pp. 

This work attempts to deal with immigration as a factor in American p 
development. The author has sought to set forth the part that immi 
and the immigrants have played in the political history of the United Sta 
WakinsHaw, W. H. The solution of unemployment, or the postulates « 


plications of the social credit theorem of Maj. C. H. Douglas. Ne 
upon-Tyne, Andrew Reid & Co. (Ltd.), 1924. viii, 289 pp 


This volume is concerned with certain economic factors affecting 
prosperity, and does not deal with the immediate problems of unemp| 
WoytTinsky, WI. Die Welt in Zahlen. Zweites Buch: Die Arbeit. 

Rudolf Mosse, 1926. xxi, 376 pp.; charts. 

The second volume of a statistical work in seven volumes presenting ir 
manner the results of research work in all fields of international statisti 
volume under review here is devoted to comparative international labor 
and covers such subjects as the occupational distribution of the working 
tion, woman and child labor, development of the trade-union movement thi 
out the world, development and present status of collective wage agre: 
hours of labor, labor disputes, unemployment, and social insurance. 

Chapter I is reviewed on page 13 of this issue. 
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